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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE utilised the opportunity offered by the Second Edition 
to correct a number of minor errors and misprints, and to 
extract in a few doubtful and difficult cases the Sanskrit 
originals so as to enable the reader to compare the interpreta- 
tions with the text. These latter are found in the Notes at 
the end of the book, which also include material intended to 
clear up difficulties or bring the book up-to-date. 

The English renderings of Sanskrit texts are generally based 
on standard translations where available, and these are men- 
tioned in the bibliographical references. These latter are in- 
tended mainly as a guide to the literature available in English, 
though they indirectly point the way to the whole literature 
on the subject. 

I have to thank many friends and critics for their valuable 
suggestions. I am specially indebted to Professor M. Hiriyanna 
of Mysore. Among others who helped me with valuable 
advice are Mahimahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras and Mahamahopadhydya N.S. Anantakrishna Sastri 
of Calcutta. My friend and colleague, Mr. K. C. Chatterji, 
checked the references, and my thanks are due to him. 


Seplember 1930 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In this volume, which is devoted to the discussion of the six 
Brahmanical systems, I have adopted the same plan and 
method of treatment as in the first. I have tried to adopt, 
what is acknowledged to be, the true spirit of philosophical 
interpretation, viz., to interpret the ancient writers and their 
thoughts at their best and relate them to the living issues of 
philosophy and religion. V&acaspati Misra, who commented 
on almost all the systems of Hindu thought, wrote on each, 
as if he believed in its doctrines. In presenting intelligently 
tendencies of thought matured long ago and embodied in a 
number of difficult works, it has been necessary to select, 
emphasise and even criticise particular aspects, which naturally 
betrays the direction in which my own thinking runs. 
Involving as the work does so many decisions on points of 
detail, it is, perhaps, too much to hope that the book is free 
from errors of judgment ; but I have endeavoured to give an 
objective treatment and avoid playing tricks with the evidence. 

I should repeat here that my discussion is not to be 
regarded as complete in any sense of the term, for almost 
every chapter deals with a subject to which a fully equipped 
specialist devotes a lifetime of study. Detailed discussions of 
particular systems require separate monographs, My task is 
the limited one, of sketching in broad outlines the different 
movements of thought, their motives and their results. I 
have made practically no attempt to deal with secondary 
variations of opinion among the less important writers of the 
various schools. My treatment of the Saiva, the Sakta and 
the later Vaisnava systems, which belong more to the religious 
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history than to the philosophical development of India, has 
been brief and summary. I shall be thoroughly satisfied if 
I succeed in conveying an idea, however inadequate, of the 
real spirit of the several phases of Indian speculative thought. 

If this volume is slightly more difficult than the previous 
one, I hope it will be felt that the difficulty is not entirely 
of my making, but is to some extent inherent in the subject 
and in the close thinking which its study involves. To-con- 
dense a mass of facts into a clear narrative which can be 
followed by the reader without bewilderment or boredom is 
a task which I felt to be more than what I could compass. 
It is for the reader to judge how far I have succeeded in my 
attempt to steer a middle course between looseness and 
pedantry. To help the general reader, the more technical 
and textual discussions are printed in small type. 

In the preparation of this volume I have found, not only. 
the Sanskrit texts of the different schools, but also the writings 
of Deussen and Keith, Thibaut and Garbe, Ganganath Jha 
and Vidyabhiisan, very helpful. I am greatly indebted to 
my friends, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, for their kindness in reading considerable parts of 
the MS. and the proofs, and making many valuable suggestions. 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith was good enough to read the 
proofs, and the book has profited much by his critical 
comments. My deepest thanks, however, are due, as in the 
case of the first volume, to the General Editor, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, who gave to the work much of his time and 
thought. But for his generous assistance, the defects of the 
book—whatever they may be—would have been very much 
greater. The printing of the work involved considerable 
trouble, and I am glad that it has been extraordinarily well 
done. 


December 1926 
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THE SIX BRAHMANICAL SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The spirit of the age—The Daréanas—Astika and Ndstika—Sdtra 
literature—Date—-Common ideas-——-The six systems, 


I 


THe RIsE OF THE SYSTEMS 


THE age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philo- 
sophic spirit in India. The progress of philosophy is generally 
due to a powerful attack on a historical tradition when men 
feel themselves compelled to go back on their steps and raise 
once more the fundamental questions which their fathers had 
disposed of by the older schemes. The revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, even such as it was, forms an era in the history 
of Indian thought, since it finally exploded the method of 
dogmatism and helped to bring about a critical point of view. 
For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was the main arsenal 
where were forged the weapons of universal destructive 
criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in clearing the 
mind of the cramping effects of ancient obstructions. 
Scepticism, when it is honest, helps to reorganise belief on 
its natural foundations. The need for laying the foundations 
deeper resulted in the great movement of philosophy which 
produced the six systems of thought, where cold criticism and 
analysis take the place of poetry and religion, The conser- 
vative schools were compelled to codify their views and set 
forth logical defences of them. The critical side of philosophy 
became as important as the speculative. The philosophical 
views of the presystematic period set forth some general 
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reflections regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis of any fruitful speculation. Critics forced 
their opponents to employ the natural methods relevant to 
life and experience, and not some supernatural revelation, in 
the defence of their speculative schemes. We should not 
lower our standards to let in the beliefs we wish to secure. 
Atmavidya or philosophy is now supported by Anviksiki or 
the science of inquiry. A rationalistic defence of philosophic 
systems could not have been very congenial to the conser- 
vative mind.2 To the devout it must have appeared that the 
breath of life had departed since intuition had given place to 
critical reason. The force of thought which springs straight 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upanisads, or 
the epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God- 
vision as in the Bhagavadgita give place to more strict phi- 
losophising. Again, when an appeal to reason is admitted, 
one cannot be sure of the results of thought. A critical 
philosophy need not always be in conformity with cherished 
traditions. But the spirit of the times required that every 
system of thought based on reason should be recognised as 
a dargana. All logical attempts to gather the floating con- 
ceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as darSanas.3 They all help us to see some aspect 
of the truth. This conception led to the view that the 
apparently isolated and independent systems were really 

* N.B.,i.t. 1.; Manu, vii. 43. Kautilya (about 300 B.c.) asserts that 
Anviksik! is a distinct branch of study over and above the other three, Tray! 
or the Vedas, Varta or commerce, and Dapdaniti or polity (i. 2). The sixth 
century 8.c,, when it was recognised as a special study, marks the beginning 
of systematic philosophy in India, and by the first century 8.c. the term 
Anviksiki is replaced by “ daréana ’ (see M.B., Santiparva, 10.45; Bhdgavata 
Furiga, viii. 14. 10). Every inquiry starts in doubt and fulfils a need. 
Cp. Jijfidsay4 sarbdehaprayojane sficayati (Bhdmaits, i. 1. 1). 

* In the Ram&yana, Anviksikf is censured as leading men away from 
the injunctions of the dharmaddstras (ii. 100. 36) (M.B., ti, 180. 47-49; 
446-8). Manu holds that those who misled by logic (hetuSdstra) disregard 
the Vedas and the Dharma Sitras deserve excommunication (ii. 11); yet 
both Gautama in his Dharma Sétra (xi) and Manu (vii. 43) prescribe a 
course of Anvikgik! for kings. Logicians were included in the legislative 
assemblies. When logic supports scripture, it is commended. By mieang 
- ee Vy4dsa claims to have arranged the Vedas (Nydyasaéiraurtti, 

t. 1). , 
4} Midhava : S.D,S. | 
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members of a larger historical plan. Their nature could not be 
completely understood so long as they were viewed as self- 
dependent, without regard to their place in the historic 
interconnection, 


II 


RELATION TO THE VEDAS 


The adoption of the critical method served to moderate 
the impetuosity of the speculative imagination and helped to 
show that the pretended philosophies were not so firmly held 
as their professors supposed. But the iconoclastic fervour 
of the materialists, the sceptics and some followers of 
Buddhism destroyed all grounds of certitude. The Hindu 
mind did not contemplate this negative result with equanimity. 
Man cannot live on doubt. Intellectual pugilism is not 
sufficient by itself. The zest of combat cannot feed the spirit 
of man. If we cannot establish through logic the truth of 
anything, so much the worse for logic. It cannot be that 
the hopes and aspirations of sincere souls like the rsis of the 
Upanisads are irrevocably doomed. It cannot be that cen- 
turies of struggle and thought have not brought the mind one 
step nearer to the solution. Despair is not the only alter- 
native. Reason assailed could find refuge in faith. The 
seers of the Upanisads are the great teachers in the school 
of sacred wisdom. They speak to us of the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life. If the unassisted reason of man 
cannot attain any hold on reality by means of mere specu- 
lation, help may be sought from the great writings of the 
seers who claim to have attained spiritual certainty. Thus 
strenuous attempts were made to justify by reason what 
faith implicitly accepts. This is not an irrational attitude, 
since philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret the widen- 
ing experience of humanity. The one danger that we have 
to avoid is lest faith should furnish the conclusions for 
philosophy. 

Of the systems of thought or darsanas, six became more 
famous than others, viz.,Gautama’s Nyaya, Kandda’s Vaisesika, 
Kapila’s Sasnkhya, Patafijali’s Yoga, Jaimini’s Pirva Mimarhsa 
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and Badarayana’s Uttara Mim4rhs& or the Vedanta. They 
are the Brahmanical systems, since they all accept the authority 
of the Vedas. The systems of thought which admit the 
validity of the Vedas are called Astika, and those which 
repudiate it nadstika, The Astika, or nastika character of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative conclusions 
regarding the nature of the supreme spirit, but on the accept- 
ance or non-acceptance of the authority of the Vedas.2_ Even 
the schools of Buddhism have their origin in the Upanisads ; 
though they are not regarded as orthodox, since they do not 
accept the authority of the Vedas. Kumiérila, a great 
authority on these questions, admits that the Buddhist 
systems owe their inspiration to the Upanisads, argues that 
they were put forth with the purpose of checking the excessive 
attachment to sensuous objects, and declares that they are 
all authoritative systems of thought.3 

The acceptance of the Veda is a practical admission that 
spiritual experience is a greater light in these matters than 
intellectual reason. It does not mean either full agreement 
with all the doctrines of the Veda or admission of any belief 
in the existence of God. It means only a serious attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence; for even the infalli- 
bility of the Veda is not admitted by the schools in the same 
sense. As we shall see, the Vaisesika and the Nydya accept 
God as the result of inference. The Samkhya is not a theism. 
The Yoga is practically independent of the Veda. The two 
Mimarhsas are more directly dependent on the Vedas. The 
Pirva Mimarhsa derives the general conception of deity from 
the Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme spirit. The 
Uttara Mim4rhsa accepts God on the basis of Sruti assisted 
by inference, while realisation of God can be had through 
meditation and jfiana. Theistically minded thinkers of a later 
day declined to include the Sarhkhya under orthodox darganas.‘4 

* Haribhadra, in his Saddarsanasamuccaya, discusses the Buddhist, the 
Naiy&yika, and the Sithkhya, the Jaina, the Vaisesika, and the Jaiminfya 
systems (i. 3). Jinadatta and R&jasekhara agree with this view. 

» Pramapyabuddhir vedegu. Manu says that a ndstika is he who despises 
the Vedas. Niastiko vedanindakab (ii.11). See M.B., xii. 270. 67. 

3 Tantravaritika, i. 3. 2, p. 81. 

4 In Bhimicdrya’s Nydyakosa the Astika is said to be paralok&dyastitva- 


vidi and n&stika as vedamdrgam ananurundhdnab. He includes Sithkhya 
and the Advaita Vedanta under the latter. ‘“‘ Miy&vddivedanty api ndstike 
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The philosophical character of the systems is not much 
compromised by the acceptance of the Veda.* The dis- 
tinction between Sruti and smfti is well known, and where the 
two conflict, the former is to prevail. The S$ruti itself is 
divided into the karmakanda (the Sarhhitas and the Brahmanas 
and the jfianakanda (the Upanisads). The latter is of higher 
value, though much of it is set aside as mere arthavada or 
non-essential statements. All these distinctions enable one 
to treat the Vedic testimony in a very liberal spirit. The 
interpretations of the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employing logical methods 
and arriving at truths agreeable to reason, they were yet 
anxious to preserve their continuity with the ancient texts. 
They did not wish it to be thought that they were enunciating 
something completely new. While this may involve a certain 
want of frankness with themselves, it helped the spread of 
what they regarded as the truth. Critics and commentators 
of different schools claim for their views the sanction of the 
Veda and exercise their ingenuity in forcing that sanction 
when it is not spontaneously yielded. In the light of the 
controversies of subsequent times, they read into the language 
of the Vedas opinions on questions of which they knew little 
or nothing. The general conceptions of the Vedas were 
neither definite nor detailed, and so allowed themselves to 
be handled and fashioned in different ways by different schools 
of thought. Besides, the very vastness of the Vedas, from 


eva paryavasine sarhpadyate.” Kumérila regards the Sarhkhya, the Yoga, 
the Paficaritra and the Paéupata systems as being opposed to the Veda 
as much as Buddhism (Tantravdrttika, i. 3. 4). 

* What Keith says of the Nydya and the Vaiéesika is true of the other 
systems as well. “The systems are indeed orthodox and admit the 
authority of the sacred scriptures, but they attack the problems of existence 
with human means, and scripture serves for all practical purposes but to 
lend sanctity to results which are achieved not only without its aid, but 
often in very dubious harmony with its tenets ”’ (I.L.A., p. 3). 

* Cp. Goethe: ‘Some very intelligent and brilliant men appeared, in 
this respect, like butterflies which, quite oblivious of their chrysalis state, 
threw away the covering in which they had grown to their organic maturity. 
Others, more faithful and more modest, could be compared with flowers, 
which, though developing into beautiful blossoms, do not leave the root 
nor separate themselves from the mother stem, but rather through this 
connection bring the hoped-for fruit to ripeness” (quoted in Merz: Ewropean 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iv, p. 134, fn. 1). ‘ 
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which the authors could select out of free conviction any 
portion for their authority, allowed room for original thought. 

The religious motive of philosophical speculations accounts 
for the apparently miscellaneous character of the contents of 
the systems. The eternity of sound doctrine is more a 
theological than a philosophical problem, related as it is to 
the doctrine of Vedic infallibility. Every system is an 
admixture of logic and psychology, metaphysics and religion. 


ITI 


THE SUTRAS 


When the Vedic literature became unwieldy and the Vedic 
thinkers were obliged to systematise their views, the Siitra 
literature arose. The principal tenets of the darfanas are 
stated in the form of siitras or short aphorisms, They are 
intended to be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to 
bring out the essential meaning and put an end to many 
doubts ; and they must not contain anything superfluous or 
erroneous.' They try to avoid all unnecessary repetition and 
employ great economy of words.? The ancient writers had 
no temptation to be diffuse, since they had to rely more on 
memory than on printed books, This extreme conciseness 
makes it difficult to understand the Siitras without a 
commentary. 

The different systems developed in different centres of 
philosophical activity. The views had been growing up 
through many generations even before they were summed 
up in the Sitras. They are not the work of one thinker or 
of one age but of a succession of thinkers spread over a number 
of generations. As the Siitras presuppose a period of gestation 
and of formation, it is difficult for us to trace their origin. 
There are no absolute beginnings for spiritual possessions. 


t Alp&ksaram asathdigdharth sfravad viévatomukham 
Astobham anavadyath ca sOtrath sitravido viduh 
(Madhva on B.S., i. 1.1). See Jayatirtha’s Nydyasudhd, i. 1.1; Bhdman, 
i, g. 2. 
* The remark that “‘a grammarian rejoices in the economising of half a 
short vowel as much as he does on the birth of a son” points to the ideal of 
the rigid economy of words. 
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The Siitras are the outcome of a series of past efforts and 
“occupy a strictly central position summarising, on the one 
hand, a series of early literary essays extending over many 
generations, and forming, on the other hand, the headspring 
of an ever-broadening activity of commentators as well as 
virtually independent writers, which reaches down to our days 
and may yet have some future before itself.""* The systems 
must have evolved at a much earlier period than that in 
which the Siitras were formulated. The whole tone and 
manner of the philosophical Sfitras suggests that they belong 
approximately to the same period.» The authors of the 
Siitras are not the founders or originators of the systems but 
only their compilers or formulators. This fact accounts for 
the cross references in the philosophical Siitras, and it must 
be noted that the various systems had been growing side by 
side with one another during the period which preceded the 
formation of the Siitras. To the early centuries after Buddha 
and before the Christian era belongs the crystallisation of the 
different systems out of the complex solution. Oral tradition 
and not books were the repositories of the philosophical views. 
It may be that, through lapse of oral tradition, several 
important works perished, and many of those that have 
reached us are not even pure. Some of the earlier important 
Sitras, as the Brhaspati Siitras, Vaikhanasa Siitras and 
Bhiksu Siitras, as well as large quantities of philosophical 
literature, are lost to us, and with them also much useful 
information about the chronological relations of the different 
systems. Max Miiller assigns the gradual formation of the 
Sfitras to the period from Buddha to Asoka, though he admits 
that, in the cases of the Vedanta, the Sarmkhya and the Yoga, 
a long previous development has to be allowed. This view 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. Up 
till then, the orthodox Anviksiki or logical systems were 
divided mainly into two schools, the Pirva Mim4rhs4 and the 
Sarhkhya. Though the references in Buddhist texts are very 

* Thibaut: Introduction to S.B., p. xii. 

* In some form the diffezeat systems must have existed before the 
Christian era. The early sacred literature of the Jainas mentions the 
systems of Vaidesika, Buddhism, Sadrhkhya, Lok&yata and Sastitantra 
(Weber's Sanskrit Literature, p. 236, n. 249) See also Lalitavistara, xii; 
Carakasamhiid; M.B,, Nirdyantya section. 
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vague, it may be said that the Buddhist Siitras assume a 
knowledge of the six systems. The vivid intellectual life of 
the early centuries after Buddha flowed in many streams 
parallel to one another, though the impulse to codify them 
was due to the reaction against the systems of revolt. These 
systems of thought undergo modifications at the hands of 
later interpreters, though the resultant system is still fathered 
on the original systematiser. The philosophy of the Vedanta 
is called Vydsa’s, though Sarhkara, Ramanuja and a host of 
others introduced vital changes of doctrine. The greatest 
thinkers of India profess to be simply scholiasts ; but in their 
attempts to expound the texts, they improve on them, Each 
system has grown in relation to others which it keeps always 
in view. The development of the six systems has been in 
progress till the present day, the successive interpreters 
defending the tradition against the attacks of its opponents. 
In the case of every darSana, we have first of all a period 
of philosophic fermentation, which at a particular stage is 
reduced to siitras or aphorisms. This is succeeded by the 
writing of commentaries on the aphorisms, which are followed 
by glosses, expositions and explanatory compendia, in which 
the original doctrines undergo modifications, corrections and 
amplifications. The commentaries use the form of the dia- 
logue, which has come down from the time of the Upanisads 
as the only adequate form for the exposition of a complex 
theme. The commentator by means of the dialogue is enabled 
to show the relation of the view he is expounding to the 
diverse trains of thought suggested by the rival interlocutors. 
The ideas are restated and their superiority to other con- 


ceptions established. 


IV 


Common IDEAS 
The six systems agree on certain essentials.t The accept- 


* The longer I have studied the various systems, the more have I 
become impressed with the truth of the view taken by Vijfidnabhbikgu and 
others that there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund 
of what may be called national or popular philosophy, a large m&nasa lake 
of philosophical thought and language far away in the distant North and 
in the distant past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his 
own purposes "’ (Max Miller: S.S., p. xvii). 
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ance of the Veda implies that all the systems have drawn 
from a common reservoir of thought. The Hindu teachers 
were obliged to use the heritage they received from the past, 
in order to make their views readily understood. While the 
use of the terms avidy4, may4, purusa, jiva shows that the 
dialect of speculation is common to the different systems, it 
is to be noted that the systems are distinguished by the 
different significations assigned to those terms in the different 
schools. It frequently happens in the history of thought that 
the same terms and phrases are used by different schools in 
senses which are essentially distinct. Each system sets forth 
its special doctrine by using, with necessary modifications, 
the current language of the highest religious speculation. In 
the systems, philosophy becomes self-conscious. The spiritual 
experiences recorded in the Vedas are subjected to a logical 
criticism. The question of the validity and means of know- 
ledge forms an important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of knowledge, which 
is an integral part or a necessary consequence of its meta- 
physics. Intuition, inference and the Veda are accepted 
by the systems. Reason is subordinated to intuition. Life 
cannot be comprehended in its fulness by logical reason. 
Self-consciousness is not the ultimate category of the universe. 
There is something transcending the consciousness of self, to 
which many names are given—Intuition, Revelation, Cosmic 
Consciousness, and God-vision. We cannot describe it ade- 
quately, so we call it the super-consciousness. When we now 
and then have glimpses of this higher form, we feel that it 
involves a purer illumination and a wider compass. As the 
difference between mere consciousness and self-consciousness 
constitutes the wide gulf separating the animal from man, so 
the difference between self-consciousness and super-conscious- 
ness constitutes all the difference between man as he is and man 
as he ought to be. The philosophy of India takes its stand 
on the spirit which is above mere logic, and holds that culture 
based on mere logic or science may be efficient, but cannot be 
inspiring. 

All the systems protest against the scepticism of the 
Buddhists, and erect a standard of objective reality and 
truth as opposed to an eternal, unstable flux. The stream of 
the world has been flowing on from eternity, and this flow is 
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not merely mental, but is objective; and it is traced to the 
eternal prakrti or m&y& or atoms. “‘ That in which the 
world resides, when divested of name and form, some call 
prakrti, others m4y4, others atoms.” * It is assumed that 
whatever has a beginning has an end. Everything that is 
made up of parts can be neither eternal nor self-subsistent. 
The true individual is indivisible. The real is not the universe 
extended in space and time ; for its nature is becoming and 
not being. There is something deeper than this—atoms and 
souls, or purusa and prakrti, or Brahman. 

All the systems accept the view of the great world rhythm. 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and dissolution follow 
each other in endless succession. This theory is not incon- 
sistent with belief in progress ; for it is not a question of the 
movement of the world reaching its goal times without number, 
and being again forced back to its starting-point. Creations 
and dissolutions do not mean the fresh rise and the total 
destruction of the cosmos. The new universe forms the next 
stage of the history of the cosmos, where the unexhausted 
potencies of good and evil are provided with the opportunities 
of fulfilment. It means that the race of man enters upon and 
retravels its ascending path of realisation. This interminable 
succession of world ages has no beginning. 

Except perhaps the Pirva Mim4rhsi, all the systems aim at 
the practical end of salvation. The systems mean by release 
(mokga) the recovery by the soul of its natural integrity, 
from which sin and error drive it. All the systems have for 
their ideal complete mental poise and freedom from the 
discords and uncertainties, sorrows and sufferings of life, “‘a 
repose that ever is the same,” which no doubts disturb and 
no rebirths break into. The conception of jivanmukti, or 
liberation in life, is admitted in many schools. 

It is a fundamental belief of the Hindus that the universe 
is law-abiding to the core, and yet that man is free to shape 
his own destiny in it. 

Our actions still pursue us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 
* Vijfidnabhiksu quotes from Brhadvdsistha in his Yogavarttika; 
N&marQpavinirmuktath yasmin samtisthate jagat 
Tam 4hub prakstith kecin m&y4m anye pare tv anin 
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The systems believe in rebirth and preexistence. Our life is 
a step on a road, the direction and goal of which are lost in 
the infinite. On this road, death is never an end or an 
obstacle but at most the beginning of new steps. The develop- 
ment of the soul is a continuous process, though it is braken 
into stages by the recurring baptism of death. 

Philosophy carries us to the gates of the promised land, 
but cannot let us in; for that, insight or realisation is neces- 
sary. We are like children stranded in the darkness of 
sarhsara, with no idea of our true nature, and inclined to 
imagine fears and to cling to hopes in the gloom that surrounds 
us. Hence arises the need for light, which will free us from 
the dominion of passions and show us the real, which we 
unwittingly are, and the unreal in which we ignorantly live. 
Such a kind of insight is admitted as the sole means to 
salvation, though there are differences regarding the object 
of insight.* The cause of bondage is ignorance, and so release 
can be had through insight into the truth. The ideal of the 
systems is practically to transcend the merely ethical level. 
The holy man is compared to the fair lotus unsullied by the 
mire in which it grows. In his case the good is no more a 
goal to be striven after, but is an accomplished fact. While 
virtue and vice may lead to a good or bad life within the 
circle of sarhsara, we can escape from sarhsdra through the 
transcending of the moralistic individualism. All systems 
recognise as obligatory unselfish love and disinterested activity, 
and insist on cittaSuddhi (cleansing of the heart) as essential 
to all moral culture. In different degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste (varna) and stages of life (4srama). 

A history of Indian philosophy, as we noted in the Intro- 
duction,? is beset with innumerable difficulties. The dates of 
the principal writers and their works are not free from doubt ; 
and in some cases the historicity of well-known authors is 
contested. While many of the relevant works are not avail- 
able, even. the few that are published have not all been 
critically studied. A historical treatment of Indian philosophy 


* Even the Buddhist thinker Dharmakfrti opens his Nydyabindw with 
the remark that all fulfilment of human desires is preceded by right know- 
ws a sarvapurusarthasiddhib (i) 
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has not been taken up by the great Indian thinkers them- 
selves. Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha treats of six- 
teen different darSanas. In the first volume we dealt with 
the materialist, the Buddhist and the Jaina views, In this 
we propose to deal with the Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Sarnkhya, 
the Yoga, the Pirva Mimarhs4 and the Vedanta darSanas, 
The four schools of Saivism and those of Ram&nuja, the Pirna- 
prajfia are founded on the Vedanta Siitra and attempt to 
interpret it in different ways. P&dnini’s system is of little 
philosophical significance. It accepts the Mimarhs4 view of 
the eternity of sound and develops the theory of sphota or 
the indivisible unitary factor latent in every word as the 
vehicle of its significance. Of these six systems, the VaiSesika 
is not very much in honour, while the Nyaya on its logical 
side is popular and finds many devotees, especially in Bengal. 
The Yoga in its practical form is practised by a few, while 
the Pirva Mim4rhsa is closely related to Hindu law. The 
Sarhkhya is not a living faith, while the Vedanta in its different 
forms pervades the whole atmosphere. In dealing with the 
six systems of Hindu thought, we shall confine our attention 
to the great classics, the Siitras as well as their chief com- 
mentators. With regard to almost all the thinkers of recent 
times—of course there are exceptions—their metaphysical 
contributions do not seem to be sufficiently impressive. Their 
learning is prodigious; but they belong to the period of 
decadence, where the tendency to comment and recast cease- 
lessly takes the place of creation and construction. There are 
too many concessions to dogma, too much attachment to the 
mystifying elaboration of the obvious and, by reason of the 
warping theological bias and metaphysical sterility, do not 
deserve any great attention. 

In obedience to custom, which it would be vain to try to 
unsettle, we shall start with the Ny4aya and the Vaisesika 
theories, which give us an analysis of the world of experience, 
and pass on to the Sarmkhya and the Yoga, which try to explain 
experience by bold speculative ventures; and we shall con- 
clude with a discussion of the Mimams4s, which attempt to 
show that the revelations of Sruti are in harmony with the 
conclusions of philosophy. Such a treatment has at least the 
support of sound logic though not of sound chronology. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LOGICAL REALISM OF THE NYAYA 


The Nydya and the Vaisesika—The beginnings of the Nydya—Litera- 
ture and history—Aim and scope—The nature of definition—Perception 
—Its analysis and kinds—Inference—Syllogism—lInduction—Causation 
—Plurality of causes—Asatkiryavida—Criticism of the Nya&ya view of 
causation—Comparison—Verbal knowledge—Authoritativeness of the 
Vedas—Other forms of knowledge—Aitihya and Arth4patti, Sarhbhava 
and Abhiva—Tarka, Vada, Nigrahasthina—Memory—Doubt—Fallacies 
—Truth, its nature and criterion—Theories of error—The Nydya theory 
of knowledge examined—The world of nature—The individual soul— 
Sarhsdra—Moksa—Criticism of the Nyadya theory of soul and its relation 
to consciousness—Ethics—Proofs for the existence of God—Conclusion. 


I 


THE NYAYA AND THE VAISESIKA 


WuiLe the other systems of Indian thought are mainly 
speculative, in the sense that they deal with the universe as 
a whole, the Nyadya and the Vaisesika represent the analytic 
type of philosophy, and uphold common sense and science, 
instead of dismissing them as “‘ moonbeams from the larger 
lunacy.”” What is distinctive of these schools, is the appli- 
cation of a method, which their adherents regard as that of 
science, to material which has hitherto been treated in quite 
a different way. Applying the methods of logical inquiry 
and criticism, they endeavour to show that these do not 
warrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers derived 
from them, and that logic does not compel us to disperse 
the unity and pattern of life into its fleeting moments. They 
are interested mainly in averting the sceptical consequences 
of the Buddhist phenomenalism, which merged external reality 
in the ideas of mind. They seek to restore the traditional 
substances, the soul within and nature without, but not on the 
20 
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basis of mere authority. The general scepticism which set in 
like a flood, could not be checked by a mere resort to faith, 
when its citadel was attacked by the heretical thinkers who 
presumably took their stand on the evidence of the senses 
and the conclusions of reason. Only by a thorough examina- 
tion of the modes and sources of correct knowledge can the 
ends of life and religion be truly met. What is supplied to 
us by scripture or the evidence of the senses must be sub- 
mitted to a critical inquiry, as the etymological meaning of 
the word Anviksiki suggests.‘ The Naiydyika is willing to 
admit as true whatever is established by reason. Vatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara urge that if the Nyaya philosophy dealt 
only with the nature of the soul and its released condition, 
there would not be much to distinguish the Nyaya from the 
Upanisads which also treat of these problems. That which 
gives distinction to the Nyadya is its critical treatment of 
metaphysical problems. Vacaspati defines the purpose of the 
Ny4ya as a critical examination of the objects of knowledge 
by means of the canons of logical proof.3 

The Nydya and the Vaisesika take up the ordinary stock 
notions of traditional philosophy, as space, time, cause, matter, 
mind, soul and knowledge, explore their significance for 
experience, and set forth the results in the form of a theory 
of the universe. The logical and the physical departments 
become the predominant features in these traditions. The 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika take up respectively the world 
within and the world without. The Nydya describes at great 
length the mechanism of knowledge and argues vigorously 
against the scepticism which declares that nothing is certain. 
The Vaisesika has for its main objective the analysis of experi- 
ence. It formulates general conceptions which apply to 
things known, whether by the senses or by inference or by 
authority. Adopting such an attitude, it is no wonder that 


* Pratyakgigamabhyam dksiptasya anviks4 taya vartata ity Anviksiki 
(N.B., i. x. 1), Again: “It is called anvikg4 or investigation, since it 
consists in the reviewing (anu-fkgana) of a thing previously apprehended 
(ikgita) by perception and verbal testimony ”’ (N.B., i. 1. 1). Logic is the 
science of second intentions, as Aristotle would say It is essentially the 
reflection of knowledge on itself. 

* Buddhy4 yad upapannarh tat sarvarh nyiyamatam. 

3 Cf. Pram4nair arthapariksapam (N. B. and N.V.T.T., i. 1. 1). 
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the Nyadya and the Vaisesika systems advocate belief in 
individual souls as substantial beings, interacting with a whole 
environing system of things. 

The two systems had been for long treated as parts of 
one whole. It is sometimes suggested that they branched 
off as independent streams from the same original source, 
which treated of things known and the means of knowledge. 
It is, however, difficult to be certain on this point. The 
later works regard these systems as forming parts of one 
discipline.t Even in the Nydya Bhdsya of Vatsyayana, the 
two are not kept distinct. The Vaisesika is used as a supple- 
ment to the Nyaya.2 Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdrttika uses the 
Vaisesika doctrines. Jacobi observes that “‘ the fusion of these 
two schools began early and seems to have been complete at 
the time when the Nydyavdrttika was written.” 3 Many of 
the Nydya siitras presuppose the tenets of the Vaisesika. 
They are called samanatantra or allied systems, since they 
both believe in a plurality of souls, a personal God, an atomic 
universe, and use many arguments in common. While there 
is no doubt that the two systems coalesced very early, a 
difference in the distribution of emphasis on the logical and 
the physical sides distinguishes the one from the other.‘ 
While the Nyaya gives us an account of the processes and 
methods of a reasoned knowledge of objects, the Vaisesika 
develops the atomic constitution of things which the Nyaya 
accepts without much argument.s 

* See Varadarija’s Tarkikaraks2, KeSava Misra’s Tarkabhdsa, Sivaditya’s 
Saptapaddrtht, ViSvanatha’s Bhdsdpariccheda and Siddhaniamuhktdvali, Annam 
Bhatta’s Tarkasavigraha and Dipikd, Jagadisa’s Tarkdmyta, and Laugaksi 
Bhaskara’s Tarkahaumuds The Buddhist thinkers Aryadeva and Hari- 
varman did not look upon the Ny&ya as a system independent of the 
Vaisegika (Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, pp. 54 and 56). 

* N.B.,i. 1.4. Watsydyana quotes V.S., iii. 1. 16 in N.B., ii. 2. 34; V.S., 
iv. 1. 6in N.B., iil. 1. 33 andiii, 1, 67. 

5 E.R.E., vol. ii, p. 201 5. 

¢ Uddyotakara says that “the other sciences are not meant to deal 
with the subjects (of praminas), though they deal with things made known 
by them (N.V., i. 1. 1). 

$ Garbe looks upon the Vaisesika as prior to the Nydya (E.R.E., vol. xii, 
p. 569; see also Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20; Jacobi: J.A.O.S., xxxi), 
while Goldstucker regards the Vaiéegika as a branch of the Nydya. Keith 
inclines to the former view (I.L.A., pp. 21-22). It is more logical, since 
critical investigations generally follow dogmatic metaphysics, The more 
systematic character of the N.S,, the greater attention paid to the problems 
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The Nydya philosophy has been held in great reverence 
for a very long time past. Manu includes it under $ruti. 
Yajfiavalkya regards it as one of the four limbs of the Veda.* 
The classical studies of the Hindus comprise the five subjects 
of Kavya (literature), Nataka (drama), Alarhkara (rhetoric), 
Tarka (logic), and Vyakarana (grammar). Whatever other 
specialised studies a student may. take up later, the pre- 
liminary course includes logic, which is the basis of all studies. 
Every system of Hindu thought accepts the fundamental 
principles of the Nyaya logic, and even in criticising the Nyaya 
system, uses the Nydya terminology and logic. The Nydya 
serves as an introduction to all systematic philosophy.? 


II 


THE BEGINNNGS OF THE NYAYA 


Anviksiki, as we have seen, is the treatment in a con- 
sciously critical manner of the ultimate problems of spirit ; 
and it has been used in a comprehensive sense, so as to include 
all systematic attempts to solve the problems of philosophy, 
the Samhkhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata. Soon attention 
was directed to the nature of logical procedure and criticism, 
used in common by these different systems of thought. Every 
science is a nyaya, which means literally going into a subject 


of the eternity of sound, the nature of the self and the process of inference 
support Keith's view. The explicit reference to Iévara in N.S., iv. 1. 19, is 
more than what the Vaisesika has to say on this question. The argument 
for the existence of the self from bodily activities is cruder than the Nydya 
view of self as the basis of mental phenomena. The absence of any direct 
reference to the Nydya in the B.S., which criticises the Vaisegika theory 
(ii. 2. 12-17), supports the view of the greater antiquity of the latter. This 
position will be considerably strengthened if the Nydya reference to 
pratitantrasiddhinta is taken as an allusion to the Vaisesika. The more 
elaborate account of the grounds of inference and the simpler scheme of 
fallacies in the V.S. are not of great value on the question of date. We 
find a number of coincidences between the N.S. and the V.S. Cp. N.S., iii, 
1.36; ii. 1. 54; i. 2.20; iii, 3. 28; iii 1.35; Hi 1.63; iii. 2. 71; ili. 2. 63, 
with V\S., iv. 1.8; vii. 2. 20; iii. 2.4; iv. 2.3; iv. t 6-13; vil. 2. 4-5; 
viii. 2. 5; vii. 1. 23, respectively. If some of the V.S. seem to be elabora- 
tions of the Nydya views, it only shows that those siitras were compiled 
later than the N.S. The priority of the bulk of V.S. is not affected thereby. 
t Yajfavalkya Smrli,i.3. Cp. Atmopanigad, ii, and Visnu Purdya, iii. 6. 
* Cp. Kautilya (i. 2), quoted in N.B., i. 1. 1. 
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or analytic investigation. The system of Ny&ya, which 
studies the general plan and method of critical inquiries, may 
be called the science of sciences. Such purely logical studies 
were encouraged by the Mimarhsakas, who were not merely 
exegetes but also logicians. It may well be that logic arose 
out of the necessities of the sacrificial religion, especially out 
of the need that existed for interpreting correctly the Vedic 
texts regarding sacrificial rites, rules and results; and that 
hence the thinkers who founded and developed the Mim4rhsa 
helped the growth of logic.: When Gautama expounded the 
logical side more carefully than other thinkers, his view 
became identified with the Anviksiki. Thus a term which 
was used for long in the general sense of systematic philosophy 
became narrowed down in signification.? 

In the long chain of antecedents out of which the Nyaya 
evolved, an important place will have to be assigned to dia- 
lectical discussions.3 The Nydya is called sometimes Tarka- 
vidya or the science of debate, Vadavidy4, or the science of 
discussion. Discussion or vada is the breath of intellectual 
life. We are obliged to use it in the search for truth, which is 
complex in character and yields only to the co-operation of 
many minds. The Upanisads speak of learned assemblies 


* From the names of the Mimirhs& works, like Midhava’s Nydyamdla- 
vistara, Parthasarathi Miéra’s Nydyaratndkava, and Apadeva's Nydyaprakdsa, 
it is evident that the term Nydya was used as a synonym for Mimdrhsa. 
See also Apastamba’s Dharma Siva, ii. 4. 8. 23; ii. 6. 14. 3. 

* See also Manu, vii. 43; Gautama’s Dharma Siira, xi; Ramayana, 
Ayodhyakinda, 100. 36; M.B., Santiparva, 180. 47. 

* The first siitra enumerates the topics considered in the system, which 
are: (1) pramdna, the means of knowledge ; (2) prameya, the objects of 
knowledge; (3) sathSaya, doubt; (4) prayojana, purpose; (5) dystanta, 
example ; (6) siddhanta, accepted truth; (7) avayava, members of the 
syllogism; (8) tarka, indirect proof; (9) nirpaya, determination of the 
truth; (10) vada, discussion; (11) jalpa, wrangling ; (12) vitand&, cavil 
or destructive criticism; (13) hetvabhdsa, fallacious reasons; (14) chala, 
quibbling ; (15) j&ti, futile objections; and (16) nigrahasth4ina, occasions 
for reproof. The first nine are more strictly logical than the last seven 
which have the negative function of preventing erroneous knowledge. They 
trath  » “eaPons for the destroying of error than for the building up of 


* Socrates practised it. Plato’s works illustrate its value for the attain- 
ment of truth. Aristotle says: ‘‘ Some see one side of a matter and othe 
another, but all together can see all sides ” (Politics), Milton’s Areopagitica 
and Mill’s Essay on Liberty praise the method of free discussion - 
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or parisads where philosophical disputations were carried on." 
Greek logic owed much to the Sophistic movement, which 
adopted the mode of disputation called Dialectic, the game of 
question and answer, In the practice of the art of discussion, 
the Sophists not only discovered the true principles of reason- 
ing but also invented tricks of argument and sophisms. From 
the Dialogues of Plato we learn that Socrates used the art 
of debate for the purpose of eliciting the truth. Aristotle 
devoted two of his logical treatises, the Topics and the 
Sophistical Refutations to the guidance of disputants, ques- 
tioners as well as respondents, though he distinguished logic 
from rhetoric, the principles of reasoning from the rules of 
debate. There is no doubt that Gautama’s logic sprang from 
the dialectical tournaments, the sound of which filled the 
durbars of kings and the schools of philosophers. The attempt 
to regulate the use of debates led to the development of logical 
theory. Gautama, like Aristotle, systematised the principles 
of reasoning, distinguished the true from the false, and gave 
an elaborate account of the various forms of sophisms and 
argumentative tricks. The sixteen topics mentioned in the 
first siitra may be regarded as representing stages in dialectical 
controversy intended to lead up to knowledge. Many of the 
later works on logic discuss the rules of debate,3 while all of 
them refer to dialectical problems.‘ 


Jayanta asserts that, though Gautama’s work provides the most 
satisfactory account of the subject, there was logic before Gautama, 
even as Mimdrhs4 was before Jaimini and grammar before P&nini.s 


t See Chin. Up., v. 3. 1; Brh. Up., vi. 2. 1; Praina, i. 6. See also 
Manu, vi 50; viii. 269; xii. 106; M.B., Sdntiparva, 180. 47; 246, 18. 
In Manu, xii. 110-111, Pardsara, viii. 19, and Ydjnavalkya, i. 9, Parivdra 
of the Vinaya grey — regarding the parigads are mentioned. 

* See also N.B., 

3 Tarkikarahksd. 

4 Kautilya mentions thirty-two technical terms called Tantrayukti, and 
this list is also found in Carakasamhitd, Siddhisth&na, xii, and Susrutasamhitd, 
Uttaratantra, xv. The inviksik! portion of Caraka’s work deals extensively 
with the rules of debate (Vimdnasthdna, viii). 

$ Dr. Vidyabhisgay is of opinion that a number of writers made con- 
tributions to Indian logic before the author of the Sfitra. He mentions 
the names of Dattdtreya, Punarvasu Atreya, Sulabhd the lady ascetic, and 
Agtavakra (History of Indian Logic, pp. 9-17). 
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The Chandogya Upanisad refers to Vakovakya,t which Sathkara inter- 
as Tarkasdstva.1 The Mahabharata refers to Tarkasdstra and 
viksiki,s and states that Ndrada was familiar with the Nydya 
syllogism as well as the Vaisesika principles of conjunction and 
inherence, Visvandtha quotes from some Pir4na a passage to the 
effect that the Ny&ya is counted among the subsidiary parts (upaigas) 
of the Veda.4 Though Buddha’s system was eminently rational, we do 
not come across any systematic treatment of logical theory in the early 
canonical works. There are, however, references to men skilled in logic. 
The Brahmajala Sutia refers to Takki (sophist), and Vimarhsi (casuist).s 
The name Anumdna Sutia of Majjhima Nikdya perhaps indicates 
the use of the word “ anum4na”’ in the sense of inference. Kathdvattu 
uses the terms patififid, upanaya, niggaha in their technical significa- 
tion§ The Yamaka knows of the distribution of terms and the rules of 
conversion. The Pafisambhidamagga refers to the analysis of words and 
things. Netipakarana shows a great appreciation of logical theory. 
In the Questions of Milinda the Nydya system is perhaps referred to 
under the name NIti.? Lalitavistara mentions logic under the name 
of Hetuvidy4. The Jaina Agamas testify to the antiquity of Indian 
logic. Anuwyogadvara composed by Aryaraksita who lived about the 
first century A.D. has the same division of anum&na into pirvavat, 
Sesavat and sAmdnyatodrsta as the Siitra of Gautama. Aryaraksita 
seems to have been only a redactor of an earlier work referred to 
in the Bhagavatt Sutra, one of the afigas of the Jaina canon settled at 
the Pataliputra Council in the beginning of the third century B.c. 
Probably the doctrine of the three kinds of inference is earlier than 
the third century B.c. 


* vii, t 2, 

* See also Sudd/la Up., ii. Some of the later Upanigads use the term 
pramina in the technical sense. See Maitiri Up., 6. 6, 24; Nysimhotiara- 
tapani, 8; Sarvopanisatsdra, 4; Kdadlagnirudropanisad, 7; Muktikopanisad, 2. 
The Taittirtya Aranyaka refers to smyti or scripture, pratyakga or perception, 
aitihya or tradition, and anum4na or inference as the four sources of know- 
ledge. See also Ramdyaga, v. 87-23; Manu, xii. 105. Many Nydya terms, 
such as Tarka or reasoning (Kajha Up., ii.9; Manu, xii. 106; M.B., ii. 153), 
Vada or discussion (Manu, vi. 50; Rdmdyana, i. 13-23; vii. 53-60), Yukti 
or continuous argument (Ailareya Brdhmana, vi. 23; Ramdyona, ii. 1. 13), 
Jalpa or wrangling (M.B., xiii. 4322), Vitanda or cavilling (M.B., ii. 1310; 
vii. 3022; and Pdpini, iv. 4. 102), Chala or quibbling (Manu, viii. 49; 
Ramdyansa, iv. 57. to), Nirnaya or ascertainment (M.B., xiii. 7553, 7535), 
Prayojana or purpose (Manu, vii. 100; M.B., i. 5805), Pramina or proof 
(Manu, ii. 13; Ramayana, ii. 37. 21; M.B., xiii. 5572), Prameya, the object 
of knowledge (Ramayana, i. 52.13; M.B., i. 157; vii. 1419), are to be met 
with in earlier works. See Vidyabhisan’s History of Indian Logic, p. 23. 

3 M.B., i. 70. 42; xii. 210. 22. 

4 Ny@yas@travziti, i, 1. 1. 

5 See also Uddna, vi. ro. 

§ See also Vibhatiga, pp. 293 ff. 

7 S.B.E., pp. 6-7. 
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The beginnings of the Nyfiya belong to the pre-Buddhistic period, 
though a scientific treatment of it was undertaken some time about 
the period of early Buddhism, and the main principles were well 
established before the third century s.c. We know little about the 
historical development of the Nydya prior to the composition of the 
Sitra. 


Ill 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


The history of the Nydya literature extends over twenty centuries. 
The Nydya Sutra of Gautama, divided into five books, each containing 
two sections, forms the first textbook of the Nydya. According to 
Vatsyayana, this treatise follows the method of enunciation, definition 
and critical examination. The first book states in general terms the 
sixteen topics to be considered in the other four. The second book 
deals with the nature of doubt, the means of proof and their validity. 
The third book discusses the nature of self, body, senses, their objects, 
cognition and mind. The fourth treats of volition, sorrow, suffering 
and liberation. Incidentally, it refers to the theory of error and the 
relation of whole and parts. The last book discusses jati or unreal 
objections and nigrahasthana or occasions for rebuke. The Nydya 
Sutra attempts to combine the results of Brahmanical thought in the 
department of logic with their religious and philosophical dogmas ; 
and we have, as a result, a logical defence of theistic realism. The 
Sitras of Gautama, at any rate the earlier of them, belong to the 
third century B.c., the age of the Ahnikas, or daily lessons like the 
Navdhnikas of Patafijali's Vydkarana Mahdbhdsya, though some of 
the contents of the Nydya Saira are certainly of a post-Christian era.* 


+ Jacobi believes that the N.S. and N.B. belong to about the same time, 
perhaps separated by a generation. He places them between the second 
century a.D., when the Sinyavida developed, and the fifth century a.p., 
when the Vijfidnavida became systematised (see J.A.O.S., xxxi. 1911, pp. 2, 
13). He thinks that the Buddhist views criticised in the N.S. are those 
of Sinyavadda advocated by Nagarjuna, who is placed about the third cen- 
tury A.D., and not Vijfinavada of Asanga and Vasubandhu, who are assigned 
to the middle of the fourth century A.p. It is, however, difficult to accept 
this view. Both Vatsyayana and Vicaspati hold that N.S., iv. 2. 26, is 
directed against the Vijfidnavada. We need not deny that the Sinyavdda 
is attacked in the N.S. (cp. N.S., iv. 1. 40; iv. 1. 48, with the Mddhyamika 
K4Grikd, xv. 6, and vii. 20, respectively, and also N.S., iv. 1. 34-35, with 
Candraktirti’s Vrtti, pp. 64-71). But Sinyavida is earlier than Nigirjuna, 
who is familiar with the Ny&ya terminology and denies the doctrine of 
atoms (cp. N.S., iv. 2. 18-24, 31-32, with the Mddhyamika K4arihké, vii. 34, 
and N.S., iii. 2. rz and iv. 1. 64). All that we can say is that the N.S. is 
of an earlier date than Nagarjuna, though later than the M&dhyamika 
tradition (see also J.P., vol. i, p. 643n.; Ui: Vaisegiha Philosophy, p. 85). 
The Lankavatara Saira refers to Tirkikas and Naiydyikas, and if we remember 
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V&tsydyana’s Nydya Bhdsya is the classic commentary on the 
Nydya Sttra. Evidently, Vatsyayana is not the immediate successor 
of Gautama, since his work contains passages of the character of 
v&rttikas, which state in a condensed form the results of discussions 


that some of the cosmological views refuted in the N.S, are as old as early 
Buddhism, Jacobi’s date, which is supported by Suali, who refers the N.S. 
to A.D. 300 or 350, seems to be much too late (see also Ui: Vaisesika 
Philosophy, p. 16). Garbe inclines to the view that the N.S. belongs to the 
first century A.D., since they were known to Paficasikha, whom he believes 
to have been a contemporary of Sabara, who lived some time between 
A.D, too and 300. Gautama is familiar with the terminology of the B.S, 
(cp. N.S., iii. 2. 14-16, with B.S., ii. 1, 24) and the Pirva Mimdrhs4 of 
Jaimini (see N.S., ii. 1. 61, 67; Bodas: Introduction to Tarkasarhgraha). 
Bodas believes that the V.S., iv. 1. 4-5, have in view Badar&yana’s criticism 
of the theory of atoms, and V.S., iil. 2. 9 (cp. also N.S, iii. 1. 28~30), is aimed 
at the Veddnta view that the self is known only through the éruti. Similarly, 
V.S., iv. 2. 2-3, controvert the view of B.S., ii. 2. 21-22, that the body is 
the result of the union of five or three elements. Gautama propounds 
views very similar to those of Badarayana in several places. See N.S., iv. 
1. 64, and iii. 2. 14-16. The absence of any direct reference to the Nydya 
in the B.S. and the M.S. is sometimes emphasised. It may be that 
Vy4sa, reputed to be a disciple of Gautama, did not care to criticise the 
Nyaya view, especially as it was agreeable to the admission of Iévara. 
Again, it is sometimes held that the B.S., ii. r 11-13, attempt to disprove 
the Ny&ya view of establishing God by reasoning. The doctrines of atomism 
and asatkdryavada are examined in B.S., ii. 2. 10-16, and ii. 1. 15-20. Early 
Buddhist works do not contain information for assigning the date of the 
N.S. K&tydyana (fourth century B.c.) and Patafijali (whose great work 
was written about 140 B.c.) knew the Ny&ya system. See Goldstucker’s 
Payini. Sabara’s quotations from Bhagavan Upavarsa, who is said to 
have written commentaries on both the Mimi&msd&s, indicate Upavarsa's 
familiarity with the Ny3ya views. Harivarman (A.D. 260) knows about 
the sixteen topics of the Nyaya. Asvaghoga uses the five-membered syllo- 
i See Ui: Vaisesiha Philosophy, pp. 56 and 81. We may therefore 
conclude that the N.S. existed in the fourth century B.c., though not in 
the present form. M. M. Haraprasid Sdstri says: “‘ I am not sure if the 
work N.S. had not gone through several redactions before it assumed its 
present shape” (J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, p. 178; see also pp. 245 ff.). 
Vacaspati made two attempts to collect the Satras in his Nydyasa@ct and 
Nydyas@troddhdra, thus suggesting doubts about the authenticity of the 
N.S. Dr. Vidy&bhigan believes that Gautama wrote only the first chapter 
of the work, and he was a contemporary of the Buddha, the same as the 
author of the Dharma Saira, who lived in Mithila in the sixth century B.c. 
(see S.B.H: N.S., pp. v-viii, and Bh&ndirkar Commemoration volume, 
pp. 161-162), He suggests that Gautama’s original views are those con- 
tained in the Carahka Samhita (Viminasthina, viii). The N.S. and Carahka 
Samhita have much in common; but it is said, “‘ Caraka’s references to 
the Nydya principles and the Vaisesika categories are of little value in fixing 
the date of the N.S., since the work has suffered considerable re-fashioning, 
and its date is also uncertain " (I.L.A., p. 13). 
There are doubts expressed even about Gautama’s authorship of the N.S. 
V&tsydyana, Uddyotakara and Madhava credit Akgap&da with the author- 
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carried on in the school of Gautama. V&tsydyana offers different 
explanations of some sitras, indicating thereby that there were earlier 
commentators who did not all agree on the interpretations of the 
sfitras.t Besides, Vatsydyana refers to Gautama as a sage of the 
remote past, and quotes from Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya and Kautilya’s 
Arthadasiva,? and also from the Vaisesika Sdiva.s Nagarjuna, the author 
of Upayakausalya and Vigrahavydvartani, is certainly earlier than 
V&tsy4yana, who attempts to combat the views of Nagarjuna. Dignaga 
criticised Vatsy&yana’s interpretation from the Buddhist point of view. 
From all this, we may infer that Vatsydyana lived some time before 
A.D. 400.4 


ship of the N.S., a view which is supported by Vdcaspati and Jayanta, 
According to Padma Purdya (Uttarakhanda, 263) and Shanda Purdna 
(K&likA Khanda, xvii), Gautama is the author of the N.S., and Viévandtha 
is of this opinion. Hindu tradition identifies the two and holds that 
Gautama is called Aksapida, or one who has eyes in his feet. The story 
runs that when Gautama was absorbed in meditation and fell into a well, 
God in his mercy bestowed on his feet the power of vision to prevent further 
mishaps. Dr. Vidyabhisgan goes against a well-established tradition when 
he observes that “‘ Gautama and Aksapida seem both to have contributed 
to the production of the work. The Nydya Sdirva treats mainly of five 
subjects, viz. (1) pramina, the means of right knowledge; (2) prameya, 
the object of right knowledge ; (3) vada, debate or discussion ; (4) avayava, 
the members of the syllogism; and (5) anyamatapariks’, an examination 
of contemporary philosophical doctrines. The second and the third subjects, 
and possibly also the first subject in its crude form, ample references to 
which are met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jaina books, 
were in all probability handled by Gautama, whose Anviksikividya was 
constituted by them. The fourth and the fifth subjects, and possibly also 
the first subject in its systematic form, were introduced by Aksapdda into 
the Anvikgiki-vidy4, which in its final form was styled the N.S. Akgapdda 
was therefore the real author of the N.S., which derived a considerable part 
of its materials from the Anviksiki-vidya of Gautama’’ (History of Indian 
Logic, pp. 49-50). This view is but a conjecture which it is impossible 
either to defend or refute. Not only is Gautama identified with the author 
of the Dharme S@ira, but is also regarded as the same as the sage of that 
name mentioned in V4lmiki’s Rdmdyana in connection with the episode 
of Ahaly&. According to the M.B., (Santiparva, 265. 45), Medh&tithi is another 
mame for Gautama, Bh4sa, in his Pratimdndjaka, refers to Medh&tithi as 
the founder of the Ny&ya system : “" MAnaviyam dharmaéistram, m&heévarath 
yogadsastram, arthasdstram, medh&tither ny&yaédstram ”’ 
(Act V). See also History of Indian Logic, p. 766. 

* See N.B., i. 1. 5, i. 2. 9. Vatsy&yana refers to other interpreters in i. 
1. 32 in the usual style: eke, some; kecit, certain; anye, others. See M.B., 
Adiparva, 42-44. 
_ *N.B., i. 1. 1, and Arthasdstra, 11; N.B., v. 1. 10, and Mahdbhdsya, 
a. £. 5. 
3 Cp. V.S., iv. 1, 6, and N.B., iii. 1. 33, iii. 1. 67; V.S., ili. 2. 16, and 
N.B., ii. 2. 34. 

«¢ Dr. VidyabhGgan believes that VatsyZyana was a native of South 
India of the middle of the fourth century a.p. (History of India Logie, 
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Dign&ga’s works, which are preserved in Tibetan translations, are 
Pramanasamuccaya, with a commentary by the author himself, Nydya- 
pravesa, Hetucakrahamaru, Alambanapariksa and Pramdnasdstrapra- 
veéa, and they are said to be popular in Japan. Digndga belongs to 
the fifth century a.p.2 Many of the important changes introduced in 
logical doctrine by PraSastapida are traced to Digndga, whose origi- 
nality will suffer a good deal, if Prasastapada is found to be his 
predecessor. 

Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdrttika (sixth century A.D.) 3 is a defence of 
V&tsy4yana against the attacks of Dignaga. Dharmakirti’s Nydya- 
bindu is a defence of Dign4ga against the criticisms of Uddyotakara. 
If we assume that the Vddavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara‘ is 
another name for Dharmakirti’s Vddanydya, and that the SA4stra referred 
to by Dharmakirti in his Nydyabindus is the Varttika of Uddyotakara, 
then these two writers may be supposed to belong to the same period. 
The latest date, however, for Dharmakirti is the beginning of the 
seventh century.§ In the ninth century Dharmottara followed on the 
lines of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, in his Nydyabindufika, 

Towards the first half of the ninth century, Vacaspati re-established 


PP. 42; 116-117; A., 1915, Art. on Vatsydyana). While Keith (I.L.A., p. 28) 
and Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasargraha) agree with this view, Jacobi 
and Suali are inclined to place him about the beginning of the sixth 
century 4.D., or a little earlier, Harapraséd Sastri makes Vatsyayana a 
successor of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, since he is familiar with the 
Mahdydnist doctrines of momentariness, SGnyavida, individuality, etc. 
See J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, pp. 178-179. 

* Some idea of their contents may be gathered from Vidyabhisan’s 
History of Indian Logic, pp. 276-299, and Uddyotakara’s references to 
Dignaga’s views in his N.V 

* Taranitha’s History of Buddhism says that Digniga was the son of a 
Brahmin of Conjeevaram, who soon became proficient in the teachings of 
the Hinaydna, though he later acquired from Vasubandhu Mahd&ydna teach- 
ings. According to the evidence of Yuan Chwang, Vasubandhu, before 
he became a Buddhist, was well versed not only in the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, but also in the six systems of the Hindus. Vasubandhu is now 
assigned to the first half of the fourth century A.p., and Digniga may have 
flourished some time before A.D. 400. Kalidadsa’s suggested reference to 
Dignaga in his Meghadata confirms this view, since K4alidisa belongs to 
the same period (see Keith: Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 31-32, and 
LP., p. 624 n.). 

3 Subandhu’s Vdsavadatid refers to Uddyotakara as the rescuer of the 
Ny&ya (see Hall’s edition, p. 235). Baya’s Harsacarita, written during the 
time of King Harga, who reigned in Thanesvar, at any rate during the 
from A.D, 629-644, when the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang travelled through 
India, mentions Vdsavadatid (i), which refers to Uddyotakara. It is there- 
fore safe to assume that he belonged to the sixth century a.p. Uddyotakara 
is a Bharadvaja by gotra and a Pisupata by sect. 

4N.V., i. 33. 

$ Nydyabindu, ili, Petcrson’s edition, pp. 110-111. 

* I-tsing refers to him. See Takakusu : J-tsing, p. lviii. 
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the orthodox view of thé Ny&ya in his Nydyavdrttihatdiparyafihad. He 
also wrote smaller works on the Nydya like Nydyasicinibandha. 
Nydyasitroddhara is also attributed to him." He is a versatile genius, 
and has written authoritative works on other systems of thought, as the 
Bhdmatt on the Advaita Vedinta and the Sdmkhyatativakaumudi on the 
Samhkhya. He is therefore styled Sarvatantrasvatantra or SaddarSani- 
vallabha, Udayana’s (A.p. 984) Tatparyaparisuddhs is a valuable com- 
mentary on Vacaspati’s work. His Atmatattvaviveka is a defence of the 
permanent soul theory and a criticism of the Buddhist thinkers Aryakirti 
and others. His Kusumdfjali is the first systematic account of the 
theism of the Nydya.* His other works are Kirandvali and Nydya- 
parisisfa. Jayanta’s Nydyamafijari is an independent commentary 
on the Nydya Séira. Jayanta, who quotes Vacaspati, and is quoted 
by Ratnaprabha and Devasiri, belongs to the tenth century.) 
Bhiasarvajfia’s Nydyasdra is, as its name implies, a survey of the 
Ny&ya philosophy. He admits the three proofs of perception, infer- 
ence and verbal testimony, and rejects comparison as an independent 
means of proof. He is a Saivite, perhaps of the Kashmir sect, and 
belongs to the tenth century aA.p. Vardhamdna’s Nydyanibandha- 
prakdga (a.D. 1225) is a commentary on Udayana’s Nydyatdtparya- 
parisuddhi, though it incorporates the views of GatgeSa, the father of 
Vardhamana and the founder of the modern school. Rucidatta’s 
Makaranda (A.D. 1275) develops Vardham&na’s views.‘ 

The later works on the Ny&ya openly accept the Vaisesika cate- 
gories, which they bring under prameya or objects of knowledge, or 
under artha, which is one of the twelve kinds of prameya. Varadaraja’s 
Tarkikaraksa& (twelfth century A.D.) is an important treatise of the 
syncretist school. He brings under prameya the twelve objects of 
the Nydya as well as the six categories of the Vaisegika. Keéava 
Misra’s Tarkabhads@ (end of the thirteenth century) combines the 
Nydya and the Vaisesika views. $ 

The important Jaina logical works are Bhadrab&hu’s Dasavaikdli- 
haniryukti (357 B.c. circa), Siddhasena Divakara’s Nydydvatara (sixth 


1 The author of the Nydyasitroddhdra is different from the writer here 
referred to, and lived in the fifteenth century a.p. V4caspati says that his 
Nydyasaict was composed in the year 898, which most probably refers to the 
Vikrama era and corresponds to our A.D. 841. There is no doubt that he 
preceded Ratnakirti, the Buddhist logician (a.p. 1000), 

* When he felt that God did not show any mercy towards him in con- 
sideration of his services for theism, he is reported to have addressed the 
Supreme in the words, “ Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me upon 
whom thy existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme." 

Aifvaryamadamatto ‘4i mim avajfidya vartase 
Par&krantegu bauddhesu madadhin& tava sthitib, 

8 See History of Indian Logic, p. 147, and I.L.A., p. 33. 

¢It is a commentary on Vardhamdna’s Prakdsa or Udayana’s 
Kusumiijali. 

$ It is translated by Dr. Jhi in Indian Thought, vol. ii. 
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century A.D.), Mapikyanandi’s Parthsdmukhaswira (a.p. 800), Devasiiri’s 
Pramdpnanayatattvdlokdlamkara (twelfth century A.D.) and Prabha- 
candra’s Prameyakamalamaridnga. The Jaina thinkers and the 
Buddhist logicians differentiated logical inquiries from those of religion 
and metaphysics, with which they were mixed up in the discussions 
of the Hindu writers. The Nyd&ya works of the latter treat of atoms 
and their properties, souls and rebirth, God and the world, as well as 
logical problems of the nature and limits of knowledge. The Buddhist 
and the Jaina thinkers showed no interest in the metaphysical implica- 
tions of the ancient Ny4ya, but laid great stress on the purely logical 
aspects, and thus prepared the way for the modern Nydya, which is 
pure logic and dialectic. 

Gahgesa’s Tattvacinidmani is the standard text of the modern 
school. Vardhamdna, the son of Gafgesa, continued the tradition 
in his works. Jayadeva wrote a commentary on Tattvacintdmani 
called the Aloka (thirteenth century). Vasudeva Sd&rvabhauma’s 
Tattvacintdmanivyadkhya* may be regarded as the first great work 
of the Navadvipa (Nuddea) school, and it belongs to the end of 
the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. He was 
fortunate in his disciples, the chief of them being Caitanya, the 
famous Vaisnava reformer, Raghundtha, the renowned logician and 
the author of Didhiti and Paddrthakhandana,} Raghunandana, the 
famous jurist, and Krspananda, the great authority on Tantrik rites, 
Though Gangesa wrote only on the four pramanas, and did not concern 
himself directly with the metaphysical implications, Raghundtha, like 
some other writers of this school, showed much interest in metaphysics 
also. Jagadisa (end of the sixteenth century) and Gadadhara (seven- 
teenth century) are well-known logicians of thisschool. Annath Bhatta‘ 
(seventeenth century), a Brahmin of Andhra, tried to evolve a consistent 
system from out of the ancient and the modern Nydya and the Vaiée- 
gika philosophy, though his views leaned towards the ancient Nydya. 
His Tarkasamgraha and Dipikd are popular manuals of the Nydya- 
Vaisesika school. Vallabha’s Nydydlildvati, Visvandtha’s Nydyasa- 
travis (seventeenth century) are other works of some importance.s 


It is possible to distinguish different stages in the develop- 
ment of logical studies in India. We have first of all 


* A summary of this work is given in Vidya4bhisan’s History of Indian 
Logic, pp. 407-453. Gatgega lived at MithilA in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, as is evident from his familiarity with Udayana’s works 
and quotations from Sivdditya and Harga. In Tattvacintamani (ii. p. 233) 
Sri Harga’s views are criticised. 

* Sdrdvali is the name of it, and Iam told that the MS. of it isin the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Library. 

3 This criticism of the Vaisesika system is published in the Pandii 
(xxiv and xxv) under the title “ Paddrthatattvaniré pans.” 

¢ History of Indian Logic, p. 388. 

$ For the History of Hindu logic in China and Japan, see Suguira: Hindu 
Logic as Preserved in China and Japan. 
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Anviksiki, which is given a separate place along with the 
Ny4ya in the Mahabharata. It soon becomes blended with 
the Ny&ya, and in the classical texts of the ancient school we 
have in addition to logical theory a metaphysical view of the 
universe as a whole. As Vatsyayana says, “‘ The highest good 
is attained only when one has rightly understood the real 
nature of (1) that which is fit to be discarded (i.e. suffering 
along with its causes in the shape of avidya and its effects), 
(2) that which puts an end to suffering, in other words, jiiana 
(knowledge), (3) the means by which the destruction of suffer- 
ing is accomplished, i.e. philosophical treatises, and (4) the 
goal to be attained or the highest good.” * Ancient Nyaya 
discussed logical questions, though not for their own sake. 
The contributions of the Jaina and the Buddhist thinkers 
bring about a change in the outlook. The modern Nyidya, 
with its exclusive interest in the theory of knowledge, forgets 
the intimate relation between logic and life. The ancient 
Naiyayika had a more adequate idea of the relation of logic 
and metaphysics. Logic can ascertain the normative forms 
of thought only in relation to the content of thought. The 
modern Naiyayika devotes great attention to pramana or the 
means of knowledge and the theory of definition,? and discards 
altogether the question of prameyas or the objects of know- 
ledge. The scholastic subtleties, the logical legerdemain, the fine 
hair-splitting in which the works of the successors of Gangesa 
indulge, terrify many, and even those who have grappled with 
them cannot be sure that they have comprehended their ideas. 
Many of those who have waded through these works are 
impressed by their brilliant dialectical feats, but find them 
often more confusing than enlightening. Plain issues are 
obscured by over-subtlety. The fondness of the logical mind 
for drawing distinctions often degenerates into a love of 
formulas, and leaves on the mind the impression of a formalism 
rather poor in content. Elaboration of terminology takes the 
place of inquiry into subject-matter. Terms which ought to 
define distinctions are sometimes employed to circumvent 
difficulties. Of some at least of these works it may be said 
that they merely succeed in showing how learned one can be 
2 N.B., i. 1. 3. 
* LaksapapramanAbhy&th vastusiddhib. 
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about one knows not what. Even those who believe that the 
mill of their intellect grinds exceeding small cannot help 
admitting that it is not always fed with a sufficiency of grain.' 
The value of Navya Nyaya as a training-ground for the intellect 
can hardly be overestimated. 


IV 


THE SCOPE OF THE NYAYA 


The term Nyadya means literally that by means of which 
the mind is led to a conclusion. “‘ Nyaya’”’ becomes equiva- 
lent to an argument, and the system which treats of arguments 
more thoroughly than others comes to be known as the 
Nyaya system. Arguments are either valid or invalid. The 
term “‘nyaya’”’ means in popular usage right or just, and so 
the Nyaya becomes the science of right reasoning. “‘ Nyaya”’ 
in the narrow sense stands for syllogistic reasoning,3 while in 
the wider sense it signifies the examination of objects by 
evidences. It thus becomes a science of demonstration or 
of correct knowledge, pramanasastra. All knowledge implies 
four conditions: (rx) The subject or the pramatr, the cogniser 
or the substantive ground of the cognitions; (2) the object, 
or the prameya to which the process of cognition is directed ; 
(3) the resulting state of cognition, or the pramiti ; and (4) the 
means of knowledge, or the pramana.¢ Every cognitive act, 
valid or invalid, has the three factors of a cognising subject, 
a content or a what of which the subject is aware, and a 

* Cp. Bodas: Tarkasanmtgraha, p. xiii; Keith: I.L.A., p. 35. Dr. Vidy4- 
bhugan divides the history of the Nydya philosophy into three periods: 
Ancient (650 B.c, to A.D. 100), Medieval (up to A.D. 1200), and Modern 
(from A.D. 900). See his History of Indian Logic, p. xiii. For an idea of 
the character of Modern Nydya, see Dr. SaileSvar Sen’s A Study of Mathu- 
rdndtha's Tativa-cintimani-rahasya, 1924. 

* Niyate anena iti nydyah. 

3N.B.,i. 1. 1, V&tsy4yana uses the expression paramanyiya for the 
syllogism which combines in itself the five parts. Digniga calls the members 
of a syllogism nySy4vayava. See also N.V., iv. 1. 14. In V&caspati’s 
Nydyasact the section on the syllogism (i. 1. 32-39) is spoken of as the 
NySyaprakarana. Visvanitha means by Nydyasvaripa the essential structure 
of the syllogism. See his Nydyas@iravrtti, i. 1. 25; i. 1. 31; i. 1. 98; 1. 1. 40. 
Madhava (S.D.S., xi) uses the word ny&ya in the sense of inference for the 
sake of others. : 

4 Pramdkaranam praminam. See also Veddntaparidhdsé, i. 
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relation of knowledge between the two, which are distinguish- 
able though not separable. The nature of knowledge, as valid 
or invalid, depends upon the fourth factor of pramana, It is 
the operative cause of valid knowledge in normal circumstances." 


While Vatsydyana defines pram4na as an instrument of knowledge 
or “‘ that by which the knowing subject knows the object,” + Uddyo- 
takara calls it the cause of knowledge (upalabdhihetu).s He admits 
that this definition is rather wide, since the cogniser and the object 
cognised are also causes of cognition, but justifies it on the ground 
that “‘ The cogniser and the cognised have their function fulfilled 
elsewhere, i.e. the function of the cognising subject and the cognised 
object lies in, and is only fulfilled by the inciting of the pram4na into 
activity; pram4na, on the other hand, does not have its function 
fulfilled (except by the bringing about of the cognition) ; so it is the 
pramana that is to be regarded as the real cause of the cognition.” 
Wherever the pram4ina is present, cognition arises; wherever it is 
absent, whatever else may be present, cognition does not arise. 
Pram4na is thus the most efficient cause of cognition and the last to 
appear before the cognition arises.« Sivdditya brings out the logical 
implication when he defines pramina as that which produces pram& 
or knowledge in accord with reality. Jayanta makes pramdna the 
cause which produces non-erroneous, certain knowledge of objects.§ 


The specific form of knowledge depends on the pramdna. 
The other factors of subject and object may be the same in per- 
ception or inference. Similarly, the contact of the manas with 
the soul is the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge. 
Only contact (sarnyoga) takes different forms in the different 
kinds of knowledge. Though the Nyadya deals with know- 


3 N.V., i, 2 8. 

*NB., i. x. 1. 

3 See also N.V.T.T., i. 1. 1. 

4N.V., i. 1. 1. Another objection, viz., that if the pramina is brought 
into existence by the cognising subject and the cognised object, then these 
two must exist prior to the pramdna, though as a matter of fact, until the 
pramina is there, we cannot recognise subject or object, which have a 
meaning only in relation to the thought activity called the pramf&na, is 
considered. Uddyotakara admits all this, but says: ‘‘ These words are 
not dependent on their relation to present action only.” A cook is a cook 
whether he is actually cooking or not. ‘‘ The reason for such usage lies 
in the (expressive) potency of the word itself; and this potency is present 
at all times; in the same manner, there need be no incongruity in the 
assertion that the pramina is brought into existence by the cognising subject 
and the cognised object.” 

$ Saptapadadrthi, sec. 144. See also S.D.S., xi. 

§ Avyabhicirigpim asathdigdh4am arthopalabdhim. Nydyamafjari, p. 12. 
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ledge, it deals more especially with the supreme condition of 
knowledge called the pram4na,and so it is called pramAnasastra.* 
Before we investigate the nature of objects, we must know 
the capacity of the instruments of knowledge; for ‘ know- 
ledge of the thing to be measured depends on the knowledge 
of the measure.” 2 Pram4naSdstra not only helps us to a 
right apprehension of objects, but also enables us to test the 
validity of knowledge.3 It is both formal and material, and 
is interested in consistency as well as in truth. The Nyaya 
starts with the assumption that the account of the world 
which our minds afford us is in the main a trustworthy 
account. All knowledge is revelatory of reality (arthapraka$Sa). 
We are so constituted as to perceive objects, notice their 
resemblances and draw inferences. These operations are 
performed by all thinking men, though with different degrees 
of care and exactness. Whenever we have mental activity, 
controlled by the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of reality, 
we have a topic for logical inquiry. Truth-seeking is already 
present in human action. Logical theory does not create it. 
It only tries to interpret this element and express its nature 
in general principles. Its problem is not much different from 
that of any positive science. Just as a physiologist investi- 
gates the processes by which life is sustained in the individual, 
the logician states the laws governing the process of knowledge. 
He is no more responsible for it than the physiologist is for 
the working of the bodily mechanism. 

The Nyadya system does not assume that value and fact 
are wholly disparate and require altogether different methods 
of treatment. Values attach to facts and can be studied only 
in relation to them. We do not start with empty minds ; 
we possess information about the nature of the world through 
experience and tradition. A complex system of knowledge is 
handed down through the scriptures. Adopting the inductive 
method of science, the Ny4ya classifies the different ways in 
which our knowledge is acquired. The four pramanas through 

2 The importance attached by the Hindu thinkers to the investigation 
of praminas is evident from Visvandtha’s reference that pramdna is one of 
the names of Visnu. 

® ddhih. Citsukhf, ii. 18. 


3 Cp. W. E. Johnson’s definition of logic as “ the analysis and criticism 
of thought *’ (Logic, vol. i, p. xitt). 
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which correct knowledge is acquired are pratyaksa or intuition," 
anumana or inference,? upam4na or comparison and sabda or 
verbal testimony.3 Western treatises on logic do not generally 
treat of perception,4 but the Nydya regards it as one of the 
important sources of knowledge. Inference is a central topic 
of the Nya&ya system, which is sometimes called Hetuvidya, 
or the science of reason on which the validity of an inferential 
argument depends.s According to this view logic is the theory 
of inference or anumanaviada. Intuitive or immediate know- 
ledge is beyond the scope of logic as thus understood. The 
Nyaya does not justify this narrow usage. The inclusion of ver- 
bal testimony, which covers the problem of Revealed Theology, 
shows the religious interest of the system. The Nydya gives 
us a psychological account of these four sources of knowledge. 
It affirms that logical inquiry cannot be carried on without 
regard to the psychological processes by which knowledge as 
mental content is gained. It treats at length the ways by 
which the mind is carried forward and impelled to produce 
fresh results. In doing so, it also points out the pitfalls which 
are incidental to the employment of these means. The pro- 
blem of logic is not a purely inductive one. The mere generali- 
sation, that all our knowledge is gained through one or 
other of the four sources of knowledge, does not explain the 
problem of knowledge. Generalisation is not explanation. 

The Nyaya not only inquires into the ways and means by 
which the human mind assimilates and develops knowledge, 
it also interprets the logical facts and expresses them in logical 
formulas which assume the form of standards or norms in all 
cases of the divergence of thought from its normal course of 
truth-seeking. Pramanas thus become the measures or canons 

* Sense-perception is only a variety of intuition or direct apprehension. 

* Anum4&na means literally the knowledge of one thing after, or through 
that of, another. 

3 N.S., i. 1. 3. Caraka gives Sptopadeda or reliable assertion, pratyaksa, 
anum4na and yukti or continuous reasoning. See also Sthdndaga Saira. 

4 Cp., however, J. S. Mill: ‘ Truth is known to us in two ways, intuition 
and inference ”’ (System of Logic, Introduction, p. 4). 

$ The term “ hetuvidy4 ”’ occurs in Milinda (S.B.E., vol. xxxv, pp. 6-7), 
Lalitavistara (xii). Though “ hetu’’ means only reason or ground, the 
Jaina thinkers use it in a wider sense. Ptr ii, 11; M.B., Adiparva, 
1-67; Sdntiparva, 210. 22; ASvamedhaparva, 85. 27. The earlier gram- 
marians, Pagini, Katydyana and Patafijali accept this view. See also 
N.V., iv 1.14; LLA., p. 11. 
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of knowledge by means of which we can check and evaluate 
the knowledge already existing in us. Logic is thus the 
science of proof or the estimation of evidence. It discusses 
the validity of knowledge by showing its dependence on given 
grounds or compatibility with reality. The problem of truth 
has important bearings on metaphysical theory. The Ny4dya 
is a metaphysics of reality (tattvasSastra),* as well as a theory 
of knowledge. Thus it is not merely formal logic but a full 
epistemology, combining discussions of psychology and logic, 
metaphysics and theology. 


Vv 


THE NATURE OF DEFINITION 


The several topics discussed in the Nydya Sitra are first 
enunciated, then defined, and lastly examined. Definition 
states the essential nature (svariipa) of a thing so as to differ- 
entiate it from others. The function of a definition is to 
distinguish the thing defined from all things different from 
itself, with which it is likely to be confused.s We can dis- 
tinguish things without stating their respective essences. An 
asidharana dharma or a peculiar attribute also helps us to 
distinguish. The fallacies incident to definition are of three 
kinds: Ativyapti, or the extension of the attribute to objects 
beyond the class defined, occurs in definitions which are too 
wide, as when we define a cow as a horned animal; Avy4pti, 
or limitation of the attributes to only a portion of the class 
defined, which occurs in definitions which are too narrow, as 
when we define a cow as a tawny animal; Asambhava, or 
the fallacy committed when the definition states an attribute 
which is not found in any of the objects defined, as when we 
define a cow as an animal with uncloven hoofs. Definition 
states “‘ a characteristic mark which applies to all things denoted 
by the term defined, neither more nor less." 4 To secure this, 
we may start with the genus and subsequently narrow its 
denotation by the express exclusion of superfluous objects, by 

' N.B., i. t. 2. 
* Uddeéa, laksana and pariks4, N.B.,i. 1.3. . 


3 N.B., i. 1. 3. 
4 Lakgyat&vacchedakasamaniyatatvam. 
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the use of words like other than (itara), different from (bhinna).? 
This is definition by genus and difference. 


VI 


PRATYAKSA OR INTUITION 


Of the different sources of knowledge, pratyaksa or intuition 
is the most important. VaAtsydyana says, “ when a man seeks 
the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trust- 
worthy person and has the verbal cognition of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information by 
means of inference through particular indicative features ; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential know- 
ledge of the thing, he is still desirous of actually seeing the 
thing with his eyes; but when he has once perceived the thing 
directly, his desires are at rest and he does not seek for any 
other kind of knowledge.’’* The word “ pratyaksa’”’ is am- 
biguous, as it is used for both the result, the apprehension 
of the truth and the process or the operation which leads to 
that result, Though “ pratyaksa”’ originally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension 
whether through the aid of the senses or not.3 GarfgeSa 
defines pratyaksa as direct apprehension.s It is knowledge 
whose instrumental cause is not knowledge.s In inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony, we have as our data know- 
ledge of premises or of similarity or of convention. In memory 


' Cp. the definition of earth as jalidy astadravya bhinnam dravyam 
prthivi. ; 

* N.B., i. 1.3. It is clear that one and the same object may be cognised 
by more than one pramina. The existence of the soul may be known from 
scripture, inference or mental perception. The existence of fire may be 
known through information conveyed by another or actual perception or 
inference. There are also cases where only one pram&na can function. 
That the performance of the agnihotra ceremony leads to heaven is known 
only through scriptural evidence. Uddyotakara holds that “when the 
same object is cognised through different pramdnpas it is cognised in its 
different aspects "’ (N.V., Introduction). 

3 Nydyabindufthd, p. 7; L.P., pp. 295-296 

4 Pratyakgasya sikgAtkiritvath laksanam. Tativacintamani, p. 552. 

$ Jidndkaranakarmh jfidnath pratyaksam. Cp. McTaggart: “A beliei 
which is directly based on a perception .. . is properly called ultimate, 
since, although it is based on something—the perception—it is not based 
on any other belief" (The Nature of Existence, pp. 42-43). 
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we have knowledge of what we have previously apprehended. 
In pratyaksa, knowledge is not an antecedent condition. 
God's knowledge is direct, immediate and entire, and is not 
instrumented by any other cognition. 

Gautama defines sense-perception as “that knowledge 
which arises from the ‘contact’ of a sense-organ with its 
object, inexpressible by words, unerring and well defined.” ? 
This definition mentions the different factors involved in the 
act of perception: (x) the senses (indriyas), (2) their objects 
(artha), (3) the contact of the senses with their objects 
(sannikarsa), and (4) cognition produced by this contact 
(jfidnam). It is a matter of inference that there are sense- 
organs. The cognition of colour is not possible, if there is 
not a visual organ. The senses are said to be five, correspond- 
ing to the five characters of knowledge (buddhilaksana) visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactual.3 They occupy 
different sites (adhisthana), the eyeball, the earhole, the nose, 
the tongue and the skin. From the varied nature of the 
processes (gati), forms (Akrti) and constituents (jiti), of which 
they are made, it is evident that the senses are five in number. 
The five sense-organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin, are 
said to be of the same nature as the five elements, light, ether, 
earth, water and air, whose special qualities of colour, sound, 
smell, taste and tangibility are manifested by them.‘ 


A view similar to that of Democritus, that all the senses are only 
modifications of touch,’ is refuted on the ground that a blind man 


* i. 1. 4. Cp. Caraka’s definition of perception as the knowledge which 
is produced by a union of the soul with the mind (manas), the senses and 
their objects. Gangeéa criticises Gautama’s definition on several grounds ; 
it is too wide, since every cognition is produced by the contact of the object 
with the manas, which is also a sense. Again, it does not apply to the 
intuitive apprehension of all things that God has without any sense-mediation. 
What is a sense organ can be determined only by perception, and the use 
of the term sense in the definition involves the fallacy of circular reasoning. 

* Since the senses consist of elements endowed with special qualities, 
they are able to perceive their respective objects and not themselves. An 
tye sees an external object, but not itself The only exception is sound 
QN.S., iil. 1. 68-69, 71). 

3.NS., ili, 1. 54. 

4 Nothing can offer resistance to a non-material all-pervading substance. 
Since the eye receives obstruction from material things like walls, it is itself 
ma , 
$ This view is attributed to the Sdthkhya by Ratnaprabhd and Bhamait 
(ii. 2. 10), 
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cannot see colour. If the special parts of touch partake of the nature 
of the senses, then the senses are many; if they do not, then we have 
to admit that colour, sound and the like are not cognisable by the 
senses. If there is only one sense, the different functions of seeing, 
hearing, smelling can be produced simultaneously. Besides, touch 
can perceive only objects which are near, whereas sight and sound 
perceive objects which are far off. While the Nydya rejects the theory 
of the unity of sense-organs, it recognises the distinctive character of 
tvak or touch. Relative consciousness is possible only when there is 
contact between manas and tvak, and when manas happens to be 
within the puritat, beyond the sphere of tvak, as it is in susupti or 
dreamless sleep, there is abeyance of conscious life altogether.s 


Manas (or mind) is a condition of perception. When we 
are deeply absorbed in some study we do not hear the sound 
of the wind, though the sound affects the organ of hearing and 
the self is in connection with it, being all-pervading. Again, 
“even when the contact of more than one sense-organ with 
their respective objects is present, there is no simultaneous 
perception of all these objects—which is due to the fact that 
while there is proximity or contact of the manas (with one 
object) there is no such contact of it (with the other objects), 
which shows that the operation of the manas is necessary in 
every act of perception.”4 Manas mediates between the self 
and the senses. It accounts for the non-simultaneity of the 
acts of knowledge.s The quick succession of impressions gives 
sometimes the appearance of simultaneity. When we run a 
pin through a number of sheets we imagine that the piercing 
is simultaneous, while it is really successive. It follows that 
if the manas is in contact with one sense-organ, it cannot be 
so with another. It is therefore said to be atomic in dimension. 
If the manas were all-pervading (vibhu), then we cannot 
account for the successive character of our sense-experiences. 
As soon as the sense is in contact with the object, the manas 
comes with lightning speed to reach the sense. Besides, 
contact between two all-pervading substances is inconceivable, 
“‘ Remembrance, inference, verbal cognition, doubt, intuition 

tN\S., iii. 1. 51-52. 

* See N.S., iii. 1. 53. 

3 wed og! Up., iv 1.19; Tarkasahgrahadtpikd, 18. 
-B., 1. 1. 4, 


16; ii. 1. 24; iii. 2. 6-7; N.V., i. 3. 16, 


4N 
si. 2. 
*N.B., iii 2. 58. 
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(pratibha), dream, imagination (fiha), as also perception of 
pleasure and the rest are indicative of the existence of manas.”’ * 
The cognitions which the soul has, except anuvyavasaya, are not 
self-luminous.2 We become aware of them as we become aware 
of feelings and desires through the manas, 


Vatsydyana includes manas under the senses. He calls it the 
inner sense by which we apprehend the inner states of feelings, desires 
and cognitions. While the sun in the sky and the inkstand on the 
table are experienced immediately as belonging to a world other than 
myself, feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions of joy and sorrow, and 
acts of wishing and desiring are experienced immediately as qualities 
of the soul, The self perceives the inner states through the instru- 
mentality of the manas, while the co-operation of the senses is necessary 
for the apprehension of outer non-subjective states.s; The distinction 
between inner and outer is not coincident with that between subjective 
and objective, since the desire to write on paper is as much an object of 
direct apprehension as the paper itself. The relation of knowledge is 
exactly the same whether tho object is an external one like the paper 
or an internal one like desire, The object is as directly and immediately 
known in the one case as in the other. 

Vatsydyana holds that manas is as good a sense-organ as the eye 
and the like, though there are certain marked differences. The outer 
senses are composed of material or elemental substances, are effective 
on only a few specific objects, and are capable of acting as organs 


*N.B., i. 1. 16. 

* Even the Naiydyikas regard anuvyavasdya as self-luminous. 

$s Cp. with this Locke’s distinction between sensation and reflection, 
the outer sense which gives us knowledge of the external world and the 
inner sense which gives us knowledge of the activity of our own minds 
(Essay on the Human Understanding, ii. 1. 4). Uddyotakara makes a dis- 
tinction between pleasure and the cognition of pleasure. Pleasure is the 
object perceived, and the cognition of pleasure arises when the manas is 
brought into contact with the feeling. The agreeable feeling of coolness 
is produced by the contact of the skin with the cool wind, and when the 
manas comes into contact with it the cognition of agreeableness arises. 

¢ Manas, however, cannot be regarded as the instrument of its own 
cognition. When the cognition of non-simultaneity, which indicates the 
existence of manas, is brought about by means of the manas, the cognition 
of manas thus obtained is due to the presence of the manas. It is not a 
case of manas operating on itself, for manas is not the instrument in the 
existence or cognition of itself. In the cognition of manas, the instrument 
consists of the manas along with the cognition of its indicative. The manas 
thus qualified is not the manas by itself. See N.V.T.T,, iii. 1. 17. Uddyo- 
takara holds that manas can be directly perceived through yogic practices 
(N.V., iil. . 17). 
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only, as endowed with specific qualities which they apprehend, whereas 
manas is immaterial, effective on all objects, and is capable of acting 
as an organ, without being endowed with any specific quality. ! 
Uddyotakara does not altogether support this view. The question of 
materiality or its opposite applies only to produced things, while manas 
is not a product at all. He admits that manas operates on all things 
while the senses function only in limited areas. Manas, according to 
this writer, resembles the self in being the substratum of the contact 
which is the cause of remembrance, as also of that contact which brings 
about the cognition of pleasure.2_ Each self has its own manas, which 
is eternal, though subtle and devoid of magnitude. The manas in each 
self is one and not many, for if there were many in a single self, there 
would be simultaneous appearance of many cognitions, many desires 
in the same self, which is not the case.3 


Since perception is a kind of knowledge or jiiana, it belongs 
to the self. Though the contact between the self and the 
manas is eternal in a certain sense, it may be said to be 
renewed with each fresh mental act. The Nyaya assumes a 
naturalistic relation between the self and the object. The 
outward object is conceived as making an impression on the 
self, even as the seal does on the wax. The Nydya theory of 
perception does not solve the central problem of physiological 
psychology as to how the stimulus of an external object on the 
sense-organ which is resolved into a form of mechanical contact 
becomes transformed into a psychical state. Even to-day the 
problem remains a mystery, in spite of the great advance of 
scientific knowledge. 

For a perception to arise there must be objects external 
to the percipient. By this realistic assumption, the Nyaya 
is saved from subjectivism, which holds that we have only 
momentary feelings and that the belief in external reality is 
the fancy of the unlearned. The contact of sense with its 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that 
object to consciousness. The relation between the object 
which is the stimulus and the conscious effect which is the 
perception is studied and suggestions of minima sensibilia, etc., 
are not wanting, though accurate results on these questions 
were not possible in the absence of fine apparatus. 

The definition of perception assumes the contact of self 
and manas which is present in all cognitions and the contact 


* N.B., i. 1. 4. oNViLe 4 3 N.YV., til, 2. 56. 
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of manas and the senses, and specifies “ sense-object contact ” 
as its distinguishing feature.t Perception follows upon or 
accompanies the modification of the self produced by the 
contact of the senses with their objects. ‘If the sense- 
organs were operative without actually getting at the objects, 
then they could perceive things behind the wall also,” * which 
is not normally the case. Sannikarsa does not mean, according 
to Uddyotakara, conjunction, but only “ becoming” an object 
of sense or standing in a definite relation to the sense-organ. 

Objects are of different kinds. A blade of grass is a 
substance, its greenness is a quality, and since qualities in- 
here in substances, they cannot be perceived apart from 
the latter.3 Substances and qualities as genera do not have 
independent existence, and are perceived only through the 
perception of their substrata. The contact between a sense- 
organ and a substance is one of conjunction or sarhyoga, while 
the relation between a substance and its quality or genus and 
individual is one of inherence or samavaya. The eye, for 
example, comes directly into conjunction with substance, but 
only “ indirectly ” with colour which inheres in that substance, 
and still more “indirectly ”’ with the class concept which 
inheres in colour which resides in the object with which the 
eye is in conjunction. 


The sense-object contact is said to be of six different kinds. The 
first is mere conjunction (sammyoga), as when we perceive a substance 
jar. The second is inherence in that which is in conjunction (sathyukta- 
samavaya), as when we perceive the quality or the genus of a sub- 
stance, as the colour of the jar. The third is inherence in that which 
inheres in that which is in conjunction (sathyukta-samaveta-samaviya), 
as when we perceive the genus of the quality of a substance or the 
genus of the colour of the jar. The fourth is inherence (samaviya), 
as when we cognise the quality of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one of inherence.« The fifth is inherence in 
that which inheres (samavetasamavaya), as when we cognise the genus 
of a quality independent of the substance, as the genus of the quality 
of sound. The last is (visesanatd), or the relation of the qualification 


' ii, 1. 29 

* Nydyakandalt, p. 23; N.B., ii. 1. 19. 

$ Except in the case of sound, which, though a quality, is perceived 
by itself. 

4 The organ of hearing is the 4k4éa confined within the cavity of the 
ear, and 4abda or sound is the property of AkAéa 
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and the qualified. When we perceive the absence of the jar we have 
an illustration of this, since there is union of our eye with the floor 
in which abides the qualification of the non-existence of the jar. The 
contact may be expressed in two forms, either as ‘“ the ground is 

qualified by the absence of the jar” (ghatabhdvavad bhitalam), the 

ground serving as the subject and the absence of the jar as the qualifi- 

cation, or as, “‘ there is the absence of a jar on the ground ” (bhitale 

ghatabh4vo’sti), in which case the relations are reversed. In the first 

case, the negation forms the qualification of that which is in contact 

(sathyukta-viseganata), namely, the ground with the eye; in the 

second case, the negation is to be qualified by that which is in contact 

(sathyukta-visesyata).t These distinctions are based on the meta- 

physical assumptions of the Nydya regarding the nature of reality, 

that things, qualities and relations belong to the object-world. The 

Nydya assumes, with the Vaisesika, that there are substances, qualities, 

actions, generality, particularity, inherence and non-existence. A 

substance having magnitude is perceived by sight provided it has 

manifest colour.» The form of contact is conjunction, the eye and 

the object are said to come into actual contact. According to modern 

Nydya, touch also apprehends substances, if the latter are tangible. 

Qualities and motion are perceived by the second form of contact. 

Generality is perceived by the second or the third kind, according as 

it is the generality of substance, quality or motion. The Ny4ya holds 

that samavidya or inherence is itself a matter of perception, while the 
Vaisesika regards it as an object of inherence. Non-existence is 
covered by the sixth mode. 

Kumirila and the followers of the Veddnta adopt the view that 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi) is an independent means of knowledge, 
According to Kumiarila, when we apprehend the non-existence of the 
jar, we have two different cognitions, a positive of the ground and a 
negative of the absence of the jar. The Naiydyika believes that the 
non-existence of the jar qualifies the vacant ground, and the ground 
thus qualified is perceived. If it is said that we can perceive only 
things which are in contact with sense-organs and there can be no 
contact between the absence of things and the sense-organs, the 
Naiydyika replies, that the critics wrongly assume that conjunction and 
inherence are the only relations. Neither of them is possible in the 
case of non-existence, since conjunction holds good only between two 
substances, and non-existence is not a substance, and inherence is not 
possible, since non-existence is not inseparably related with anything.s 


* Keith: I.L.A., p. 77. 

* V.S., iv. 1. 6. 

3 The Nydya view of the relation of the qualification and the qualified 
is criticised on the ground that it is not strictly a relation, since it is not one 
subsisting in two things distinct from itself. A relation is distinct from 
the two things related, and one only while subsisting in both of them. 
Conjunction is different from the drum and the stick, and is one as sub- 
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According to the Buddhists, the perception of negation does not mean 
the existence of negation, but only the existence of ‘’ something” 
which is the basis of negation. The positive perception of the ground 
without the jar is confused-with the perception of the negation of the 
jar. But the Nydya holds that the perception of positive existents 
is as much a fact as the perception of the negative ones. If it is said 
that the non-perception of the jar on the ground is the perception of 
the ground without the jar, the question may be asked, is this being 
without the jar identical with the ground or different from it? The 
two cannot be identical. If there is a difference between the ground 
with the jar and the ground without it, one is apprehended by per- 
ception as much as the other.' 

The Buddhist logicians make out that the visual and the auditory 
organs do not come into direct contact with their objects, but apprehend 
objects at a distance as well. They are capable of apprehending objects 
without coming into contact with them (aprapyak4ri). The Naiydyika 
argues that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil of the eye, 
which is only the seat (adhisthAna) of the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light (tejas), and the ray of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact withit. That is why 
we have a direct visual perception of direction, distance and position.* 


sisting in both of them. The relation between the qualification and the 
qualified is not of this character. In the case of a man carrying a stick, 
the character of qualification belonging to the stick is not distinct from itself, 
nor is the qualifiedness of the man distinct from the man. The qualification 
and the qualified are identical with the things themselves. In the case of 
non-existence, it must be both the qualification and the qualified, since it 
is not possible for any substance, quality or action to subsist in non- 
existence. So the character of a qualification as belonging to non-existence 
must consist in its own form as capable of bringing about a cognition tainted 
with itself. So it is said that non-existence which is incapable of any 
relation cannot be perceived by the senses. Gangeéa adopts the view that 
the same instrument helps us to perceive the object as well as its absence. 
Non-existence is not the result of inference from non-perception, but is an 
object of perception. 

t Nydyabindu, p. 11, and Nyaéyamafjari, pp. 53-57. 

*N.V.,1. 1. 4. An interesting question about the visual organ, whether 
it is single or double, is considered. VAtsydiyana assumes that the organs are 
two, and when we see a thing first with one eye and then with the other we 
have recognition of the thing as being the same as that seen on a previous 
occasion, which only shows that there is a common perceiver. Uddyotakara 
does not accept this view (see N.B. and N.V. on iii. t. 7, 11). Descartes 
was much exercised with the problem how and why two separate impressions 
such as are given by our two cyes or our two ears unite to give a single 
sensation to the mind. He thought it was accounted for by the single 
narrow passage at the pineal gland which gave the movements in the animal 
spirits admission to the brain. The rays do not possess the quality of 
obviousness, since, on that view, they would have obstructed our vision by 
standing as a screen between the eye and their object. Though unper- 
ceived, the rays of the eye reach the object through the aid of external light 
(see N.B., ili. 1. 38-49). 
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The Buddhist logician objects to the Nydya view on the following 
grounds ; (1) The visual organ is the pupil of the eye through which 
we see the objects, and the pupil cannot go out of itself and come into 
contact with the object at a distance. (2) The visua] organ apprehends 
objects much larger than itself, like mountains, etc., which it cannot 
do if it were to come into direct contact with the objects to apprehend 
them, (3) The fact that the visual organ takes the same time to 
apprehend the top of a tree or the moon, shows that the eye need not 
go out to the object. (4) The eye cannot go out to its object, since 
then it would not be able to apprehend objects behind glass, mica and 
the like. The visual perception of distance and direction is not direct 
but acquired.‘ Udayana in his Kirandvaii*attempts to answer these 
objections. (1) Whatever apprehends or manifests an object must 
come into contact with it. A lamp illuminates an object with which 
it comes into contact. So also the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of light, goes out of the pupil toreach theobject. (2) The light issuing 
out of the pupil spreads out and covers the object and it becomes 
coextensive with the field of vision. (3) There is a difference in the 
time intervals required in the apprehension of near and distant objects, 
though it is not felt by us. The distant moon is seen on opening the 
eye, since the motion of light is inconceivably swift. The suggestion 
that the light of the eye issuing out of the pupil becomes blended with 
the external light and comes into contact with near and distant objects 
simultaneously is set aside on the ground that on such a theory we 
must be able to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those at our back. (4) Glass, mica and the like are transparent in 
nature, and so do not obstruct the passage of light. The Pirva 
Mim4rhsi supports the Ny4ya view that all sense-organs are prapyakari, 
i.e. come into contact with objects they apprehend. In the case of 
auditory perception, the sound that starts at a certain place travels 
through air by a series of sound-waves, and the auditory sense and last 
sound meet. Sound is propagated from its original source in a series 
comparable to the motion of waves or the shooting out of the filaments 
in all directions from the plant.s We get the sense of direction from 
the sound since the diversity of the sources qualifies the sound and 
particular parts of the auditory organ are roused to action. In the case 
of smell, small particles of the object are carried by the air to the nose. 
Mere contact of object with sense is enough to provoke perception, 
as when a sleeping person hears the thunderclap.¢ 


t N.V., i. 1. 4.; see also Vivaranaprameyasarmgraha, pp. 187 ff. 

* Bibl. Ind. ed., pp. 286 ff. 

3 See Vivrii of Jayanirayana, ii. 2. 37. Kum§rila disputes this view 
on the ground that, since the 4k4éa is one and invisible, all ears should be 
equally affected and every sound heard by all; or again, if one is deaf, all 
should be deaf. Again, sounds travelling with the wind are heard at a greater 
distance than those travelling against it, which cannot be accounted for, as 
the propagation of waves takes place in AkAéa which is unaffected by sound. 

4 N.B.,ii. 1.26. Itis involuntary, as it is not due to the effort (prayatna) 
of the self, and so is traced to adrsta or unseen destiny (N.B., ii. 1. 29). 
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The first characteristic of the nature of perceptual know- 
ledge mentioned by Gautama is that it is inexpressible 
(avyapadesyam). A thing is not necessarily perceived as 
bearing a name. The name has value for social intercourse, 
but is not necessarily operative at the time when the object 
is perceived. According to a famous teacher mentioned by 
Jayanta, perception excludes all cognitions of things where 
names enter as integral factors. If a man sees a fruit and 
experiences its nature, it is a perception; but if he hears 
from somebody its name as jack-fruit, then it is not perception 
but verbal cognition. Vatsyiyana holds that an object may 
be perceived with or without the apprehension of its name. 
In the former case we have determinate perception, in the 
latter indeterminate perception.2 The distinction between 
inexpressible (avyapadesya) and well defined (vyavasayatmaka) 
is equated with indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate 


(savikalpaka). 


Vatsydyana and Uddyotakara do not refer to this distinction, and 
Vacaspati, who mentions it, attributes it to his teacher Trilocana.3 
All the later logicians, such as Bhdsarvajfia, KeSava Misra, Annath 


t The Sabdikas hold that the object of all perception is the word denoting 
the object (vagriparh tattvam). Jayanta criticises this (Nydyamafjari, 
p. 99), and Vdcaspati asks, if objects are identical with names, are they 
identical with eternal sounds or conventional sounds? Perceived objects 
cannot be identical with unperceived sounds; nor are they identical with 
names, since children perceive objects without knowing their names. So 
those who do not know the meanings of words have indeterminate percep- 
tions, and even those who know them have first indeterminate perception, 
which revives the subconscious impression of the name perceived in the 
past, and then the indeterminate perception becomes determinate (N.V.T.T., 
i, 1. 4). 

* N.B., i. 1. 4. See also Nydyamafjari, p. 99. Jayanta says that inde- 
terminate perception cannot apprchend the word or name denoting the object. 
The word is not an object of visual perception, and there can be no com- 
prehension of the word if the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified is not apprehended and the residual trace is not revived. Deter- 
minate perception is mixed up with verbal images, while indeterminate 
perception is not, and in the matter of the apprehension of generality, 
quality, etc., there is no difference between the two. Bhartrhari believes 
that there can be no thought without language, and so indeterminate per- 
ception, which is supposed to be independent of all language, is for him an 
impossibility (N.V.T.T., i. 2. 4). 

3 Ratnakirti refers to this writer in his Apohasiddhi and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi. See Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, 
Viévanatha mentions the distinction of indeterminate and determinate as 
an alternative explanation. See his N.S, Vriti, i. 1. 4. 
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Bhatta, and the followers of the Sathkhya and the Vaidegika and 
Kumérila accept it. Gautama’s definition seems to regard all per 
ceptual knowledge as determinate. If we are in doubt whether the 
object at a distance is a man or a post, dust or smoke, we do not have 
perception. The Jainas, who hold that in all perception we are 
conscious of the subject which perceives as well as the object that is 
perceived, deny the possibility of indeterminate perception. 


Savikalpaka or determinate perception implies a knowledge 
of the genus to which the perceived object belongs, of the 
specific qualities which distinguish the individual object from 
the other members of the same class and of the union of the 
two. This distinct knowledge of the genus, the differentia 
and their union, is absent in indeterminate perception. The 
distinction between indeterminate and determinate perception 
answers roughly to that between acquaintance with and know- 
ledge about an object, simple apprehension and perceptual 


judgment. 

According to the earlier Vaisesikas, indeterminate perception is 
an immediate cognition of the generic and specific characters of its 
object without a knowledge of the difference between them. In 
determinate perception the distinction between the two sets of pro- 
perties is apprehended and the object is perceived as belonging to a 
determinate class.» Vdcaspati thinks that in indeterminate perception 
we perceive the properties of the object, though we do not relate them 
with the object in the subject-predicate relation (visesana-visegya- 
bhava), which we do in determinate perception. Sridhara is of this 
opinion. Prabhdkara agrees with the earlier Vaisegikas, who hold that 
in indeterminate perception we apprehend the mere form of the object 
(svaripamatra). Though we perceive the generic and the specific 
features, there is no discriminative apprehension of the two, as we 
have in determinate perception. Gangesa defines indeterminate per- 
ception as that of an object and its generic nature as unrelated to 
each other. Immediately after the contact of an object with the 
sense-organ, say a jar with the eye, the jar is not perceived as belonging 
to the class of jars.s When the relation between the object and the 
class to which it belongs is also apprehended, we have determinate 


* According to the Tarhabhdsé, in indeterminate perception, though the 
self is in contact with the manas, manas with the sense, and the sense with 
the object, still the last factor of the object is secondary, while it becomes 
primary in the case of determinate perception. 

* Nydyakandalf, p. 190. Prabhikara and Pirthasirathi Misra, who 
hold that determinate perception is a complex of sense-presentation and 
memory image, support this view, 

3 Prathamato ghataghatatvayor vidigtinavagihy eva jfidnath jiyate, 
tad eva nirvikalpam. See Siddhdntamuhtavali, p. 58. 
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perception. Indeterminate perception, according to Annath Bhatta, 
is the perception of an object without its qualifications, while deter- 
minate perception comprehends the relation of the qualified and the 
qualifications such as name and class.' 


This analysis of determinate perception brings out the 
elements of conception and judgment involved in the act of 
perception. The fallacy of the psychical staircase theory, that 
we have first perception, then conception and then judgment, 
is avoided. 

A different view of indeterminate perception, which is 
rather unsatisfactory, makes itself felt in the later Nydya. 
It is said that what is present to consciousness is determinate 
perception, from which we infer the existence of the indeter- 
minate, The determinate perception of an object as qualified 
by some properties presupposes an indeterminate perception 
of the properties, without which determinate perception is 
not possible. If the perception of the properties were also 
determinate, then it would imply the perception of the pro- 
perties of the properties and so on ad infinitum. To avoid 
it we assume indeterminate perception.? 


Some Naiydyikas do not regard indeterminate perception as a 
matter of inference, but look upon it as a state of consciousness, which 
gives us mere existence. Those who regard it as a fact of conscious- 
ness mean by it vague apprehension, while those who take it as an 


* He also makes indcterminate perception nisprakdrakam, while deter- 
minate perception is saprakdrakam, where prakdrata means the property 
of a particular cognition, which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular 
object from other cognitions. 

* L.L.A., pp. 72-73. Amnnarh Bhatta, in Dipikd (42), says: “ Visistajfidnam 
viseganajfidnajanyam, visistajiadnatvat, danditi jidnavat. Visesapajfidna- 
syipi, savikalpakatve, anavasthiprasangin nirvikalpakasiddhih.’’ See also 
Siddhdntamuhtavali, 58. ViSistajfidna is judgment or knowledge of a subject 
(vigegya) as qualified by an attribute (visegana). The Nydya holds that 
for such knowledge (ghato 'yam) we require not only contact of the sense- 
organ with the visegya (ghata) jar, but also a previous knowledge of the 
visegana or jarness (ghatatva). Tnis previous knowledge is technically 
called nirvikalpaka or indeterminate, and is inferred and not directly known 
(atindriyam). The Pirva Mim4rhs4 and the Vedanta deny the necessity. 
of a previous knowledge ot the attribute, and hold that the senses come into 
contact with both the attribute and its subject. This view that we have 
indeterminate knowledge of the mere jarness first is not supported by psy- 
chology. Universal ideas are not the first to appear in consciousness. Know- 
ledge progresses from the indefinite to the definite. The concept of jar is 
logically and not chronologically prior to the perceptive judgment. 

4 Vastusvaripamitra: Nydyasdra, pp. 3, 4, 84-86. 
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abstraction from determinate consciousness equate it with the aware- 
ness of abstract qualities, which is, however, called indeterminate, 
since there is not self-appropriation (anuvyavasdya). 


The main tendency, however, of the Nyaya is to regard 
indeterminate perception as the starting-point of all know- 
ledge, though it is not itself knowledge. It is immediate 
apprehension of an object which is not in the strict sense 
cognitive, It is a state of undifferentiated, non-relational 
consciousness, free from the work of assimilation and dis- 
crimination, analysis and synthesis. It may be regarded as 
dumb and inarticulate and free from verbal images. Deter- 
minate perception is a mediate, differentiated, relational mode 
of consciousness involving the results of assimilation and 
discrimination. It is articulate, concrete and determinate. 
In indeterminate perception, the class characters and relations 
are implicitly present, though they are brought into relief in 
determinate perception. This view is supported by Partha- 
sdrathi Misra. Indeterminate perception or sense-experience 
and determinate perception or perceptual judgment are the 
rudimentary and the advanced types of a process which is 
essentially identical in nature. Since indeterminate percep- 
tion does not transcend immediacy, is dumb and unanalysed, 
is what James calls “ raw unverbalised experience,” the dis- 
tinction between true and false does not apply to it. “ The 
first time that we see light, in Condillac’s phrase, we are it 
rather than see it.”2 There is therefore no possibility of 
error in simple apprehension. In perceptual judgment, where 
a predicate is ascribed to a subject, the logical issue arises, 
since our judgment may or may not conform to the objective 
order, When we say “ That is a man,” our knowledge in so 
far as it is called “that” is true, while in so far as it is 
described as “‘ man,” it may or may not be true.3 

The Buddhist logicians contend that determinate per- 
ception is mediate knowledge which is not free from precon- 
ceptions, while indeterminate perception is free from 
preconceptions (kalpanapodham).4 The latter does not 

See Nilakantha’s Tarkasashgrahadtpikaprahaia, 

: os A a of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 4. See also N.B., iv. 2. 37. 


4 Kalpan&, according to Dharmakirti, is the activity of thought by which 
& name is given to the object. Abhildipasarhsargayogyapratibhdsapratitib 
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apprehend the qualifications of the object, such as generality, 
substantiality, quality, action, name, but simply grasps the 
specific individuality of the object, its svalaksana.t The real 
with which we come into contact is inexpressible, and what 
we express has for its province concepts. Dharmakirti says, 
“the object of perception is like itself (svalaksana), while that 
of mediate knowledge is like one of its class (samanyalaksana). 
The given is the unique, the particular and the momentary; 
the known is the typical, the universal and the lasting.» The 
moment we say something about the felt real, we bring it 
into relation to something else, and the real thus loses its 
nature, becoming overlaid with the inventions of the intellect. 
We hear the humming which alone is true, but that it is due 
to the fly or the distant steam-whistle is our imagination. 
Dharmottara argues that even the cognition of the mother’s 
breast by the infant the second time is determined by its past 
experience, and is not therefore pure or undetermined. All 
relations, as Kant would say, are the forms which our mind 
imposes on the given elements to make them into objects of 
knowledge. In determinate perception we twist the real out 
of its shape, and so it is said to be invalid.3 Dignaga dismisses 
kalpand. It is the knowledge which is capable of connection with words. 
Jayanta holds that kalpand signifies the connection of an object with its 
adjuncts as genus (j&ti), quality (guna), action (kriy4), name (nama), and 
substance (dravya) (Nydyamafjari, p. 97). According to the Buddhist view 
there is no difference between the individual and the genus, the particular 
and the universal, substance and quality, and our determinate perception 
attributes differences where they do not exist. We do not perceive the 
genus of the cow apart from the cow, or the substance cow apart from its 
qualities. Nor is motion different from that which moves. When we give 
a name to an object, we identify things which are different. When we say 
“ This is Caitra,”’ “ this’ refers to an object and “ Caitra’’ to a word, and 
our judgment identifies the two. Similarly, the category of substance 
ascribes identity or coinherence to objects that are essentially different. 
In the case of “ This is the man with a stick,’ “‘ man” and “ stick,”” which 
are different {rom each other, are said to inhere in the same substratum. So 
it is argued that these categories are ideal constructions. (Jbid.) 

* Sajdtfyavijatlyaparavrttarh svalaksanam (Nydyamaajari, p. 97). 

* Sdstradtpiha describes the view that the universals are unreal products 
of fancy: “ Vikalpakdram4tram sim&nyam, alikarh va "’ (p. 278). 

3’ Kant, however, denies the possibility of indeterminate perception by 
which, the Buddhist imagines, the bare difference is intuited. Cp. his famous 
statement, ‘Perceptions without notions are blind and notions without 
perceptions are empty,’’ though this conflicts with the earlier view of the 
Prolegomena (18), with its distinction of judgments of perception and judg- 
ments of experience, ' 
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all knowledge of substances, qualities and actions as false.* 
The outer objects are momentary and so cannot be known.? 
Constructive imagination works up the momentary stage into 
a series penetrated by the past and projecting into the future. 
The unreal (an-artha) is the world of thought. The abso- 
lutely real (paramarthasat) is the felt sensation.s The whole 
view is determined by the metaphysical presuppositions of 
these thinkers. Dignaga is a subjectivist who looks upon all 
knowledge as purely mental. The question of the nature of 
the real is left undecided by him, though the facts of per- 
ception compel him to concede that we come into contact 
with some reality, however momentary it may be. Dhar- 
makirti, with his Sautrantika leanings, admits extra-mental 
reals to account for the variation in perception, though their 
momentary character renders knowledge of them impossible. 
He makes sensations individual and their objective reference 
inferential. 

The Naiyadyikas subject the Buddhist view to severe 
criticism. Uddyotakara argues that pure sense knowledge 
specific in itself and cognised by itself; without any admixture 
of name or genus, is an impossibility. Our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes the generic form.4 The Buddhist 
view that all universals are imagined, since specific individuals 
alone exist, is rejected by the Naiyayikas, who hold that the 
universals are as real as the individuals in which they subsist 
by the relation of inherence (samavaya). This relation is 
either directly perceived or inferred from the fact that we are 
conscious of individuals as forming real kinds. The ultimate 
appeal is to the nature of things which manifests itself in and 
determines our consciousness, The relations are not super- 
induced on the given but are observed within the nature of 
the real, All that our understanding does is to discover the 
relation in the fulness of the real. If the real excludes relations 
and the object of knowledge is relational, then we are com- 
mitted to the false antithesis of the noumenon and the 
phenomenon. The object known is not the object as it is in 


® See Ui: Vaisesikha Philosophy, p. 67. 

* Ksanasya (jfidnena) pripayitum asgakyatvat (Nydyabindufihd, p. 16), 
38 Nydyabindu, p. 103. 
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itself but an intermediary, a tertium quid interposed between 
the cognising subject and the stimulating object. But, as we 
have seen, the Nydya regards indeterminate perception as 
identical in essence with determinate perception. The rela- 
tions do not suddenly emerge out of nothing. They are 
present in indeterminate perception, though we become con- 
scious of their presence in determinate perception. The 
object of determinate perception, Jayanta argues, is not 
unreal since it is apprehended by indeterminate perception 
also. The mere presence of ideal factors or remembered 
elerhents does not interrupt sense-activity. The complexity 
of determinate perception is not a logical defect. The exercise 
of thought involved in it strengthens the case for its validity. 
If determinate perception apprehends what is already appre- 
hended in indeterminate perception, that is no reason why it 
should not be true. Novelty is not the test of truth. The 
ideal elements are not mere fancies (vikalpas). The universal 
which is an object of direct perception is not a mere name, 
since it is apprehended even in the absence of aname. When 
a visitor from the Deccan sees camels in North India, he 
notices their universality though he may not know the name. 
When we perceive our four fingers we notice their general 
features as well as their distinctive properties. If we simply 
take in the special individuality of the object, we should not 
be able to relate the second instance with the first. If it is 
argued that the first case is remembered when the second is 
perceived, Jayanta holds that nothing is to be gained from 
remembering the first since it is unrelated to the second. If 
it means that the perception of the second suggests the first, 
since the two belong to the same class, then it is clear that 
in the case of the first perception also there was a cognition 
of its universality as well as individuality. There is appre- 
hension of the universal and the particular, indistinctly in 
indeterminate perception and distinctly in determinate per- 
ception. Even the Buddhists do not deny that we have a 
notion of universality (anuvrttijfidna) when we perceive an 
individual, and the question arises as to the basis of this 
knowledge (anuvrttijfidnotpadika Saktih) whether it is the 
individual or something different from it, eternal or non- 
eternal, perceptible or non-perceptible, for if there is a peculi- 
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arity in the cognition, there must be an answering peculiarity 
in the object of cognition.t The universal is therefore different 
from the individual, eternal since it is universal, while the 
individuals die and are born, and real whether perceptible or 
inferrible.2 The argument that determinate perception depends 
on the recollection of the word denoting its object and not on 
the direct contact of the object with the sense-organ is criti- 
cised on the ground that though determinate perception is a 
complex of sense-presentation and the memory image, the 
principal factor is the sense-contact, while the recollection of 
the name is auxiliary. Whether a cognition is perceptual or 
not depends on the presence or absence of peripheral excite- 
ment.3 

We reach here a fundamental divergence between the 
conceptions of reality advocated by the Buddhists and the 
Naiydyikas. The former assume that the real is the simple 
this, the momentary individual shut up within its quality, 


* Visay&tigsaya vyatirekepa, pratyaydtifayanupapatteh (Nydyamaajari, 
P. 314). 

* See Nydyamafijari, pp. 309-311, 313-314. Cp. the Nydya view with 
that of Saint Thomas that the primary object of man’s knowledge is a 
synthetic unity in which both the senses and the understanding play their 
indispensable part. The individuation or the quantitative specification is 
derived from the sense, while the qualitative unity is from the understanding. 
The object of knowledge contains within itself the intuition of essence and 
the sense-knowledge of particulars. It is neither the essence alone, as 
Descartes thought, nor the sense-datum alone, as the empiricists balined. 
We know things, and things are neither disembodied essences nor subjective 
images. To separate universals from individuals is to miss the unity of 
the two in things. 

3 Nydyakandalt, p. 193. Parthasirathi Mifra says, “ savikalpam api, 
anuparatendriyavyadpdrasya, jiyaminam aparoksivabbdsatvat, pratyaksam 
eva” (Sdsiradipihd, pp. 103-4). The Buddhists argue that determinate per- 
ception is not direct (aparokga) or distinct (visada), though it seems to be so, 
from its connection with the immediately preceding indeterminate percep- 
tion. But this is a conjecture, Prabhdcandra also criticises the Buddhist 
view. Indistinctness is not peculiar to determinate perceptions. Percep- 
tions of objects at a distance hidden by glass or mica are indistinct, be they 
determinate or indeterminate. If determinate perception is invalid on the 
ground that it perceives what is already apprehended, then inference also 
is invalid, since it apprehends what has already been apprehended in the 
cognition of universal concomitance. On the Buddhist view all objects 
are momentary, and so no perception is possible. Even in inference we do 
not grasp the specific individuality of the object, but that does not make 
inferential knowledge invalid. The presence of word or ideal relations has 
nothing to do with validity. Liability to error is common to, and practical 
efficiency is present in both determinate and indeterminate perception. 
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without either continuance in time or extension in space— 
“sarvam prthak.” All relations are an arbitrary network 
spread from the outside by imagination. The Naiydyika, on 
the other hand, contends that what exists is not the momentary 
quality but the individual with an internal diversity of content. 
In spite of the manyness it remains one. It is the one in the 
many. So far as it is one against other individuals, it is a 
particular ; so far as it is the same throughout its diversity, 
it is universal, and this sameness makes it also a member of a 
class. Every individual has these two sides or aspects. The 
atomic particular which excludes all differences, as well as 
a mere relation which has no terminal points, is a super- 
stition which cannot be verified in experience. Identity and 
difference are distinguishable moments within a whole, which 
become false when they get hardened into units that stand 
by themselves. Modern psychology confirms the Nyaya view 
that the content of the given has the two sides of sensible 
qualities and relations. 

A superficial view leads us to think that crude sense-impres- 
sions which are the raw material of knowledge are the highest 
reality. But it is difficult to accept the position that man’s 
scrappy impressions are the truth of things. Chaotic masses 
of stone, brick and wood are not a house. The felt impressions 
are not knowledge. Solipsism confined to the present moment 
leads us straight to intellectual suicide, by reducing the life 
of thought to a tale of fancy. The Buddhists identify passive 
awareness with a feeling of reality. They ask us to free 
ourselves from the sin of reflection. But their passion for 
immediacy is a sheer prejudice. Loyalty to fact does not 
mean freedom from reflection. I do not wantonly indulge 
in the folly of reflection when I say that that which I see 
before me is an orange. Apperception is a normal function 
of the human mind. The mind of man is not an empty room 
into which sensations simply walk. Every perception is the 
result of an active reaction to a stimulus. We are born 
thinkers, and cannot help interpreting what we receive. 
Sensations do not come to us detached. They come to us 
with a sense of objectivity. They are presented, surrounded 
by a complex mass of other elements. The atomic “‘ now” 
has no existence. Every particular point in space has other 
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points round it, as every instant of time flows ceaselessly into 
another. The Buddhist view divorces “ sense” from “ under- 
standing ’’ and makes them two totally disparate functions. 
The sense-data combine in various ways and build up the 
world of knowledge. They possess relations which our know- 
ledge disentangles. We do not alter or make reality in know- 
ledge. What is vaguely perceived at the sense-level is clearly 
grasped when we rise to the level of understanding. The real 
is the related and the rational. The full nature of reality 
yields itself neither to the senses nor to the understanding, 
but to the complete spirit. 

Dharmakirti recognises four kinds of perceptions: sense- 
perception, mental perception (manovijfiana), self-conscious- 
ness and yogic intuition. Sense-perception is mediated by 
the senses. Mental perception (manovijfiana) is said to be 
similar to sense-perception as belonging to the same series 
(ekasarhtana) and arising at the next moment to sense- 
perception. It seems to be somewhat of an after-image, for 
Dharmottara says, “ Mental perception cannot arise unless 
and until the eye has ceased to function for the time being. 
For if the eye remains active, we continue to have the per- 
ceptions of form, visual or sensuous perceptions.””* The 
internal perception of pleasures and pains is brought under 
the third variety, svasamvedand or self-consciousness. We 
perceive the self through the perception of its states as 
pleasure or pain. It is direct intuition by which the self is 
revealed (A4tmanah saksatkdri), free from intellectual inter- 
ference and therefore from error. It is said to accompany all 
mental phenomena. Dharmottara identifies this self-con- 
sciousness with the feeling of intimacy and emotional warmth 


* Btac ca manovijfidnam uparatavyapdre cakgusi pratyaksam isyate, 
vyipiravati tu caksusi yad ripajfidnath tat sarvarh cakgurdéritam eva 
(Nydyabindujfthd, p. 13). Cp. Richard Semon’s view that we experience 
sensations in two forms, either.as original or as mnemic. The original 
sensation is synchronous with the excitation, and in this form the sensation 
perishes when the excitation ceases, but, like the storm at sea, which, when 
it ceases, is followed by the gradual dying down of the waves it has raised, 
so the sensation dies down after the excitation has ceased. It is the after- 
image efiect which Semon names the aho/uthic stage of the original sensation. 
Semon says that the original sensation leaves behind an engram which on 
peepee gio cniggt dhe emeeeg- en: yer aca 
and not original. See Semon’s Maemic Psychology. 
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which accompanies all perception. Later Nyadya makes it a 
secondary product supervening on consciousness. According 
to GafgeSa, it occurs when we say “I know this is a pot.” 
Vyavasaya or determinate cognition gives us the cognition 
of an object, but the cognition that ‘‘ I am aware of the object” 
is called anu-vyavasaya or after-cognition. ‘“‘ This is a jar” 
is a cognition ; “ I know that this is a jar” * is anu-vyavasaya, 
or what follows the cognition of the object. The Sarhkhya 
and the Vedanta believe that every mode of consciousness 
reveals an object as well as itself, as involving a self.* 


* Dipikd, 34. 

* The Nydya-Vaisesika view differs from that of Kum§rila, who holds 
that a cognition is inferred from the cognisedness of the object. The Jainas, 
the Veddntins, and some Buddhists believe that a cognition is cognised by 
itself. A cognition, according to the Nyiya-Vaisesika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition. A cognition manifests another 
(paraprakSéaka) and not itself (svaprakdéaka). It is manifested by another 
cognition, since it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jfidnarh jfidnanta- 
ravedyam prameyatvat patidivat). The Jaina criticism of this view may 
be briefly stated: (1) As pleasure is cognised by itself and not by another, 
as the divine cognition is cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self-cognised; otherwise one 
cognition has to be cognised by another, and that by still another, and this 
would lead to infinite regress. (2) A flimsy argument that in God there are 
two cognitions, one which apprehends the entire universe and the other 
that cognises this apprehension, is easily criticised. Is the second cognition 
perceived or not? If perceived, is it perceived by itself or by another? 
If by itself, then why should we not allow that capacity to the first? If 
by another, we are committed to an infinite regress. If we say that the 
second is apprehended by the first, then we are involved in circular reasoning. 
If the second is not perceived, then if it can perceive the first, without itself 
being perceived, then may not the first perceive the entire universe without 
itself being perceived ? We must admit that the divine cognition is self- 
cognising. It apprehends itself in apprehending theentire universe, There 
is no distinction between the divine and the human cognition on this question, 
The character of manifesting itself and another (svaparaprakdéaka) belongs 
to the essence of consciousness, human or divine, while omniscience is not a 
general characteristic, since it belongs to divine consciousness alone. 
(3) There is no proof of after-cognition (anuvyavasadya) by means of per- 
ception or inference. The Nyd&ya view that the self is in contact with manas 
in anuvyavasiya is not accepted, since the existence of manas is unproved 
(4) If a cognition is perceived by another, the second cannot arise when 
the first continues to exist, since cognitions are successive. It cannot arise 
when the first is destroyed, since there is nothing to be cognised. If it 
cognises the non-existent first cognition, then it is illusory, like the cognition 
of the double moon. (5) If the second cognition is perceived, it must be by 
another, which leads to infinite regress. If the second is not perceived, 
then how can an unperceived cognition perceive the first? This would 
mean that my cognition can be perceived by another’s unknown to me. 
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According to Dharmakirti, we perceive the four truths of 
Buddhism which are beyond the ordinary means of knowledge 
by means of yogic intuition, which is free from all error and 
intellectual taint,! albeit indeterminate in character. There 
are various degrees of the power of perception. Cats can see 
objects in utter darkness and vultures can descry their prey 
from a great distance. By constant practice of meditation 
a man may acquire supersensuous vision, and can apprehend 
all objects near and far, past and future, remote and hidden.? 
This highest kind of insight has the immediacy of intuition. 
What is a miracle for us is a natural power of the seers. What 
seems to our bewildered eyes immeasurably complicated and 
subtle is revealed to the seers sub specie simplicitatis. Every- 
thing is there transfigured. We have at the lowest level the 
simplicity of sense-perception of concrete objects, and at 
the highest yogic intuition. The former is the simplicity of 
the natural man, of the once-born type, the latter that of the 
spiritual man, of the twice-born type. The one comes before 
the great struggle of self-discovery begins, the other when it ends. 
The latter is an achievement issuing out of much knowledge and 
inward agony. Yogic intuition apprehends reality as it is in 
its fulness and harmony.3 Yogic intuition differs from divine 
omniscience in that it is produced, while the latter is eternal.4 


Gangesa distinguishes ordinary (taukika) perception from trans- 
cendent (alaukika) perception. There are three varieties of trans- 
cendental perception produced by three kinds of transcendental contact 


(6) The argument that as sense-organs are not perceived, though they produce 
the apprehension of objects, so the unperceived second cognition may produce 
the apprehension of the first cannot be seriously pressed, since it must then 
be allowed that the first cognition of anexternal object apprehends its object, 
though it is not itself perceived, a position which the Ny&ya-Vaisesika 
repudiates (Prameyakamalamdrtanda, pp. 34 ff.). 

ae also Nydyabindufikd, pp. 14-15. See V.S., ix. 1. 13; LLA,, 
pp. 81 ff. 

'  * Nydyamafjari, p. 103. Bhdsarvajfia holds that yogic powers may also 
be had by the grace of God. 

s Argajfidna, or the intuitive knowledge possessed by the sages through 
the force of meditation, is sometimes called pratibhd, though the latter 
term is more often applied to flashes of intuitive genius which ordinary men 
at times display (P.P., p. 258). 

‘ a distinguishes two varieties of yogic intuition (P.P., p. 187). 
Nydyakandalf, pp. 195 ff. See also Upashdra, ix. 1. 11. 
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(alaukikasannikarsa), viz., sim&nyalaksana, jfidnalaksana and yogaja- 
tharma.' The last is yogic intuition. When we perceive the generic 
nature of individuals we have a case of simdnyalaksana. The ancient 
school of Ny&ya admits the perception of generality. In Gafigesa we 
find a greater appreciation of the work of intellect in the apprehension 
of universals. Through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
individual, we are able to know all other individuals at all times, and 
all places, possessed of the same generic nature. To the objection that 
such knowledge of all cases, say, of smoke, would appear to make us 
omniscient, Visvandtha replies that we know only the general character 
of all individual instances and not their mutual differences. The appre- 
hension of generality is said to be non-sensuous, since it can be had 
even when there is not a particular example of smoke perceived by us, 
Both the particular and the universals are out there, real and are 
directly apprehended. The universal is not a mental construction, 
but a real essence abiding in the particulars. This essence reminds 
us of all the particulars in which it is realised. The nature of the 
relation between the universal and the particular is said to be in- 
separable and organic (samavaya), The apprehension of the universal 
renders possible universal connections presupposed by inferential pro- 
cesses.* Jfidnalaksana occurs when we only see the sandalwood but 
perceive its fragrance. When we only see it, the visual presentation 
recalls the fragrance with which manas comes into contact. It is 
indirect perception. Itis called also smpti jfiana, or memory knowledge. 

The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness (samihA- 
lambanajfidnam) in which the visual presentation of sandal and the 
idea of fragrance are integrated. The Vedantaparibhasd holds that the 
single content of knowledge includes two elements, one immediate and 
the other mediate.s While the Jainas and the Advaitins do not admit 
transcendental contact (alaukikasannikarsa), the Naiydyika believes 
in it. He does not admit mixed modes of consciousness. Every 
psychosis is single, and the atomic nature of manas makes two simul- 
taneous psychoses impossible. So he regards the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visual presentation and the recollection of fragrance. Sridhara and 
Jayanta think that the visual perception is qualified by the revival of 
the previously perceived fragrance, and the present perception of the 
fragrant sandal is due more to the manas than to the visual organ.¢ 
Modern psychology accounts for this phenomenon by the doctrine of 
the association of ideas. Yogajadharmalaksana is that which is 
born of meditation. 

The nature of the phenomenon of recognition (pratyabhijiia), 

* See also ee Bhiaskara’s Tarkahaumudt, p. 9, and Visvandtha’s 
Bhasdpariccheda, sec. 

* The Vadantaparibhasa (i) holds that the admission of alaukikapratyaksa 
renders inference and other pramd&nas unnecessary 

s Surabhicandanam ity&di jfidnam api psee aparoksam 


saurabbirhSe tu paroksam (1). 
4 See Nydyamafjari, p. 461, and Sridhara’s Nydyakandalt, p. 117. 
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such as that “ this is the same jar that I saw,”’ whether it is 
simple or complex, is discussed by the Ny4dya thinkers. Is 
the state of recognition a confusion of two cognitions—one 
directly apprehended, the jar seen and the other remembered, 
the jar with which the present one is identified? Is it one 
cognition which is in part perception and in part memory, as 
Prabhakara believes, or pure remembrance (smpti) or pure 
perception (anubhiti)? The Buddhists look upon it as a 
mechanical compound of presentative and representative 
mental states. It is not a single psychosis of the nature of 
presentation or representation, since its cause is not a mere 
sense-impression, for there cannot be a sense-contact with 
a past object; and it is not a residual trace or sarhskira; 
since there is a consciousness of “ thisness’’ in the state of 
recognition. Nor is it a combination of these two, since the 
two operate separately and issue in different effects. Even 
if we allow that the phenomenon of recognition is a single 
unitary effect, what is the nature of its object? Not an event 
in the past, since in that case recognition is not different from 
recollection; not an event of the future, since recognition 
then would become one with constructive imagination; not 
merely the present object, since recognition identifies a present 
object with a past one. It is self-contradictory to hold that 
it apprehends an object as existing in the past, present and 
the future. The Naiyayika therefore contends that recog- 
nition is a kind of qualified perception, giving us a knowledge 
of present objects as qualified by the past. We see an object 
and recognise it as having been perceived on a previous 
occasion. The Mimarmsakas and the Vedantins support this 
view, while the Jainas argue that the state of recognition 
though simple is of a character different from that of per- 
ception or of memory.3 Every perception involves an element 
of inference. When we perceive a tree, we really perceive 
only a part of it (ekadeSa), a side of its surface. We synthesise 
the sense-impression with image or meaning and thus perceive 
the object. The previous perception of the whole, and the 


* See also Khandana, i. 14. 

* See Nydyamahjari, PP. 448-459. Mitabhdsipt (Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
series, p. 25) says: ‘So ‘yam devadatta ity atitavartam4nakdlavisistavisa- 
yakam jfdnam pratyabhijfia.”’ 3 Prameyakamalamariagda, pp. 97-98. 

¢N.B., ii. 1.30. See also N.B., ii. 1 31-32. 
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inference to that whole from the part which is now perceived, 
are involved in every act of perception. The elements of 
recollection and inference are auxiliary, while sense-presenta- 
tion is the principal factor. Whatever mental state is produced 
by means of sense-contact is a perception, even though it may 
involve other elements, such as those of memory and inference. 

Gautama’s definition of perception includes the charac- 
teristic of freedom from error. Not all perceptions are valid. 
In normal perception we have: (1) the object of perception, 
(2) the external medium such as light in the case of the visual 
perception, (3) the sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived, (4) the manas or the central organ, without the 
help of which the sense-organs cannot operate on their objects, 
and (5) the self. If any of these fail to function properly, 
erroneous perceptions arise. The defects of the external 
objects may be due to either movement or to similarity; 
the shell is perceived as silver on account of similarity. If 
the light is dim we cannot see clearly. If our eyes are diseased 
or partially blind, then our perception is defective. If the 
manas is otherwise engaged, or if the self is emotionally 
excited, illusions arise.t The causes of illusions are generally 
classified under three heads: (1) dosa, or defect in the sense- 
organ, such as a jaundiced eye; (2) sarhprayoga, or presen- 
tation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole object; 
(3) sarhskara, or the disturbing influence of mental prejudice 
or habit producing irrelevant recollections. The illusion of 
the snake arises on the occasion of seeing the rope, since the 
recollection of the snake is aroused.? 

Dreams are presentative in character, aroused by external 
and internal stimuli. They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic disturbances as 
well as past merit and demerit. Prophetic dreams, which even 
Aristotle recognised,3 are said to be due tothe influence of spirits. 


Kandda attributes dreams to the conjunction of the self with the 
central organ, manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of past ex- 
perience.4 PraSastapida regards dreams as internal perceptions caused 
by manas, when the senses are subdued into sleep and cease to operate. 


* Nydyamafjari, pp. 88-89, 173. * Nydyabinduftha, p. 12. 
3 Gomperz: Greek Thinkers, vol. iv, p. 185. 4 V.S., ix. 2, 6-7. 
$s P.P., p. 183; Upashkdra, ix. 2. 7. 
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They are traced to the strength of residual impressions by previous 
cognitions, the disorders of bodily humours and unseen forces, 
Sridhara does not look upon dreams as mere reproductions of past 
experience, Dut holds that they are centrally excited. Udayana is 
of a different opinion, and thinks that the peripheral organs do not 
cease to function in dream states. He admits that dreams sometimes 
come true? Prabhakara, in conformity with his general standpoint, 
makes dreams reproductions of past experiences, which, owing to 
obscuration of memory (smftipramosa), appear to consciousness as 
immediate presentations. Pairthasdrathi identifies dream states with 
recollection.3 PraSastapada distinguishes dream knowledge from that 
which lies near to sleep or dream, called svapnantika, which recollects 
what is experienced in the dream itself. Illusions which are based on 
an objective element (adhisthana) are distinguished from hallucinations, 
which are devoid of objective basis (niradhisthana). Sridhara gives 
as an example of the latter the case of one who, infatuated with love 
for a woman, perceives the semblance of his beloved everywhere.4¢ 


VII 
ANUMANA OR INFERENCE 

Anwnaina means literally the measuring after something. 
It is knowledge which follows other knowledge. From the 
knowledge of the sign (linga) we get a knowledge of the object 
possessing it. Anumana is usually translated by the word 
“‘ inference,”’ which, however, is to be taken in a comprehensive 
sense, as including both deduction and induction. Anumana 
is sometimes defined as knowledge which is preceded by 
perception. V&tsyayana holds that “ no inference can follow 
in the absence of perception.”” Only when the observer has 
perceived fire and smoke to be related to each other is he 
able to infer the existence of the fire on the next occasion he 
perceives smoke.5 Uddyotakara mentions some points of 
distinction between perceptual and inferential knowledge: 
(x) All perception is of one kind, if we exclude yogic intuition, 
while there are varieties of inference; (2) Perception is con- 
fined to objects of the present time and within the reach of 
the senses, while inference relates to the past, the present and 
the future; (3) Inference requires the remembrance of a 
vyapti, or a universal relation, which is not the case with 


. * Manomitraprabhavath svapnajfianam. 
* Svapndnubhavasyapi kasy&cit satyatvam. Kusumdfjali, p. 147. 
ev Smrtir eva tivat svapnajfidnam iti nisclyate. Nydyaratndkara on 
» Vey BD £68. 
« Nydyakandalt, p. 179. $ N.B., ii. 1. 31. 
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perception. Where perception is available, inference has no 
place.2 We need not reflect much to know objects present to 
our perception.3 Inference operates “‘ neither with regard to 
things unknown, nor with regard to those known definitely 
for certain; it functions only with regard to things that are 
doubtful.” ¢ It is employed to know that part of the real 
which does not fall within the directly perceived. What is 
perceived points to something else, not perceived, with which 
it is connected. Bhasarvajfia in his Nydyasdéra defines infer- 
ence as the means of knowing a thing beyond the range of the 
senses through its “inseparable connection with another 
thing ”’ which lies within their range. GangeSa,s following 
Sivaditya,® defines inferential knowledge as knowledge 
produced by other knowledge. 

Gautama distinguishes inference into three kinds : piirvavat, 
Sesavat and samanyato drstam7; and Vatsyayana offers 
slightly different explanations of this division, which indicates 
that even before Vatsyayana there were conflicting interpre- 
tations of the Nyaya aphorisms. In inference we pass from 
the perceived to the unperceived with which it is related ; 
and this relation may be of three kinds, according as the 
element to be inferred is either the cause of the element per- 
ceived or its effect, or as the two are joint effects of something 
else. When we see the clouds and expect rain, we have a 
case of piirvavat inference, where we perceive the antecedent 
and infer the consequent. It is, however, used to indicate 
not merely inference from a cause but also inference based on 


tN.V., ii. 3. 31. 

» Pratyaksatvdd anumandpravetteb (Sathkara: D.S.V., p. 88 n.). 

3 Ghato ‘yam iti vijfiidtuth niyamahb ko nv apekgate. 

¢ N.B.. i. 8. 2. : 

$ Tativacintimaypi, ii. p. 2. Cp. M&nikyanandi’s definition of inference 
as sidhanat sidhyavijfidnam (Pariksdmukha Siva), 

4 Saptapadartht, 146. 

7 Cp. P.M.LS., i. 2. 19, 22, 23, 29; iii. 1. 2-3; iii, 2-1, where the words 
pirva and éesa occur as referring to the logically prior and posterior parts 
of a sentence or a paragraph, and are sometimes used to refer to vidhi and 
arthavida. Pdrva is the principal or the primary, and éega is the 
Evidently in the P.M, an argument from Sega would be one from the sub 
sidiary to the principal. Perhaps the Ny&ya interpreted the relation ot 
principal and secondary as one of cause and effect. See Professor Dhruva'’s 
article on ‘‘ Trividham Anumdnam'"’ in the Proceedings of the Oriental Con- 
ference, Poona, p. 265. 
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former experience. When we see a river in flood and infer 
that there was rain, we have a case of Sesavat inference, where 
we perceive the consequent and infer the antecedent. It is 
also used to cover the inference of one member of a pair of 
correlatives from the other, or inference from a part or from 
elimination. The inference of the nature of sound as quality 
is given to illustrate the principle of exclusion or elimination. 
We prove that sound is not generality, particularity or in- 
herence, not even substance or action, and so conclude that 
it must be a quality. When we see a horned animal and 
infer that it has a tail, we have a case of sim&nyatodrsta 
inference. It is based, not so much on causation, as on 
uniformity of experience. Uddyotakara agrees with this and 
gives as an illustration the inference of the existence of water 
in a particular place from the appearance of cranes. It is 
also used to indicate inference of supersensible truths (sAm4n- 
yato’ drsta).t We perceive the different places of the sun, 
and infer that the sun must be moving, though we do not see 
it. Perceiving aversion, affection, etc., we infer the existence 
of a soul which we do not perceive.? 

These illustrations are enough to bring out the necessity 
of a universal connection or vyapti. Each vyapti relates the 
two elements of a vyapaka or the pervader and the vyApya 
or the pervaded. Anumaina or inference derives a conclusion 


' Keith thinks that this interpretation is an impossible one (I.L.A., 
p. 88 n.). 

* Uddyotakara criticises Vatsyiyana’s illustration of the inference of 
the motion of the sun from its appearance at different places in different 
times on the ground that we see only different portions of the solar orb and 
not the movement of the sun, It may be noted that Uddyotakara regards 
the distinction into pirvavat, Segavat and simdnyatodrsta not as three 
kinds of inference, but as three conditions of a valid inference: (1) pirvavat 
means that the middle term (hetu) should be invariably accompanied by 
its antecedent (pirva) or the sidhya or the major term; (2) Sesavat means 
that the middle term must have been observed as invariably accompanied 
by the major term in other (Sega) cases; (3) simdAnyatodrsta is analysed 
into sim&nyatah and adrsta, and taken to mean that the middle term should 
not be common to the predicate and the absence of the predicate (P and 
not P, sidhya and sddhy4bh4va), i.¢. it must not be too wide, which is the 
fallacy of sidbSrapa. To these, two other conditions supposed to be implied 
by ca at the end of the sfitra are added, namely, that the inference should 
not be opposed to perceptual and scriptural evidence. All these five con- 
ditions are to be fulfilled in a valid anvayavyatireki inference and four in 
Kevaldnvayi and Kevalavyatireki. 
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from the ascertained fact of the subject possessing a property 
which is pervaded or constantly attended by another property. 
We ascertain that the mountain is on fire from the fact 
that the mountain has smoke, and smoke is universally 
attended by fire. By the contemplation of the sign, middle 
term, smoke, we infer that the object which has smoke has 
also fire. Inference, according to Uddyotakara, is the argu- 
ment from sign as aided by remembrance, or the knowledge 
which is preceded by the perception of the hetu (middle term) 
and remembrance of its invariable concomitance with the 
sadhya or the major term. The different factors of inferential 
reasoning are brought out in the form of the syllogism. 


VIII 


THE SYLLOGISM 


The five members of the syllogism are: (r) pratijiia, or the 
proposition: the hill is on fire; (2) hetu, or the reason: 
because it smokes ; (3) udaharana, or the explanatory example : 
whatever shows fire shows smoke, ¢.g. a kitchen ; (4) upanaya, 
or the application : so is this hill; (5) nigamana, or the state- 
ment of the conclusion: therefore the hill is on fire.? 

Pratijiia, or the proposition, sets forth at the very beginning 
the thesis to be established. It fixes the problem and limits 
the inquiry. The suggestion to be established controls the 
process from the very start, and the act of inference tries to 
strengthen and reinforce the suggestion. The proposition is 
only a “‘ suggestion or mere probability.”"3 There can be no 
argument unless we are impelled to know more about (4kanksa) 
the suggestion or the hypothesis which is set forth in the 
pratijia, or the proposition. The proposition has the two 

1 Smptyanugrhito litgaparamaréo ‘numanam (N.V., i. 1. 5). 

* N.S., i. 1. 32. Cp. the names given by PraSastapdida (P.P., p. 233): 
pratijfid, apadeéa, nidarfana, anusarhdhina and pratyamniya. This differ- 
ence in terminology suggests the independent growth of logical views in the 
Vaisegika. VitsyZyana points out that the syllogism contains elements 
contributed by the different pramanas. The first is verbal, the second 
inferential, the third perceptual, the fourth analogical, and the conclusion 
suggests that all these bear on the same problem (N.B., i. 1. 1). 

3 N.B.,i. 1. 39. 
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factors of subject or what is observed, which is generally an 
individual or a class capable of being regarded as a single 
object, and the predicate which is to be proved. In “ *he 
hill is on fire,” the hill is the subject, the minor term, the 
paksa or the dharmin, and “ on fire” is the predicate or the 
major term, the sadhya, the dharma or the anumeya, or that 
which is to be inferred. The subject calls our attention to 
a part of the real, and the predicate particularises the subject 
by suggesting its possession of a property P or its inclusion 
in the class of objects denoted by P. The syllogism is intended 
to prove that the subject presented in perception possesses 
the feature indicated in the predicate. The copula is an 
accident of language and not an essential part of the propo- 
sition. The proposition should not be opposed to direct 
perception or the testimony of the scriptures. According to 
Dignaga, unintelligible, self-contradictory and_ self-evident 
propositions cannot serve as theses.2_ They should not contain 
any unfamiliar terms, should not be opposed to well-established 
truths, or one’s own convictions.3 To find out whether the pro- 
position, S is P, is true, we attend to the minor term, analyse 
it into its elements and discover in it the presence of the 
middle term. In all reasoning, the analysis of the minor 
follows the statement of the thesis. The second member of 
the syllogism states the presence of the middle term called 
hetu, or ground, sadhana, or the means of proof, lifga, or the 
sign, in the minor term, It gives the possession of the char- 
acter which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the 
conclusion, or paksadharmata. The hill is found to be smoky. 
Paksat4 is a necessary condition of inference. Any hill is not 
the minor, or paksa, though it becomes one, the moment we 
perceive smoke in it and desire to infer that it has fire also. 
If we see the fire also, it is not a paksa. Paksa is defined by 
Annarh Bhatta as the subject in which the predicate or that 
which is to be proved is doubted.4 Paksa is more a proposition 
than a term. We now have the three terms necessary for a 


*N.S., ii. 2. 66. 

* See History of Indian Logic, p. 290. See also P.P., p. 234, and V.S., 
iii, 1, 15. 
3 See also P.P., p. 234; V.S., ili. 1. 15. 
¢ Tarkasamgraha, 49 and 51, Sarndigdhasddhyavan paksab. 
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syllogistic inference, namely, the minor term or the paksa, 
that about which something is inferred, the major term or 
the sadhya, that which is inferred about the minor term, the 
middle term, by which-the major is inferred to be true of the 
minor. 

The presence of the middle in the minor (paksadharmata) 
cannot lead to a valid inference unless it is combined with 
a universal relation between the middle and the major terms. 
The third member, uddharana, or example, “ whatever is 
smoky has fire, like the kitchen,” takes us to the basis of 
inference, the major premise. Gautama means by example 
a similar instance possessing the essential property of the 
major term. Vatsyayana seems to be of the same opinion. 
There is little to suggest that these two thinkers regarded 
the example as an illustration of a general rule. It was per- 
haps their idea that all reasoning was from particulars to 
particulars. Certain individuals have a given attribute, an 
individual or individuals resemble the former in certain other 
attributes: therefore they resemble them also in the given 
attributes. It may be that the Nyaya syllogism is developed 
out of the argument by example which Aristotle recognises." 
It was soon realised that, though it is the way in which we 
often do reason, it is not a logical inference, where the con- 
clusion is warranted by the premises. The argument is 
invalid if the example is not indicative of a general rule. 
The similarity (sadharmya) suggests class nature (simanya). 
PraSastapada is familiar with the conception of sahacarya, or 
concomitance, and attributes it to Kanada.* Later logic 
equates the third member with the statement of the general 
relation.s No inference is possible unless there is an invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the mark and the character 
inferred. The Veddntaparibhasa says: ‘The instrument of 
inference is the knowledge of the universal relation.”"4 The 
mention of the example indicates that inference is both 
inductive and deductive. The generalisation is based on 


* Cp. the war of Athens against Thebes was mischievous, because it was 
a war against neighbours, just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was. 

* P.P., p. 205. 

1 Vydptipratipadakarh ud&haranam (Tarkasashgraha dipikd), 46. 

* Anumitikaranam ca vydptijfidnam, ii. 
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instances, and it helps us in deducing new truths. The 
auxiliary and non-essential character of the example was 
emphasised by Dignaga. Dharmakirti holds that the example 
is unnecessary and inserted only to help the person spoken to. 
The example illustrates but does not establish the univer- 
sality of the rule. The third member, according to Dr. Seal, 
“combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise 
as a brief memorandum of like instances already observed, 
fortified by a recommendation to extend its application to 
unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian view of it as a 
universal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference.””* Examples may be of different kinds, homo- 
geneous or affirmative (sidharmya) where the property to be 
proved (major) and the ground (middle) are present, as the 
kitchen, and heterogeneous or negative (vaidharmya), where 
the property to be proved and the ground are both absent, 
as the lake.* Dignaga adds to these two, analogical examples. 
He also mentions ten kinds of fallacies relating to examples, 
while Siddhasena Divakara gives six kinds of fallacies about 
homogeneous and six about heterogeneous examples, 


Regarding the distribution of the middle term, it is said: (1) that 
the middle should cover the whole of the extension of the minor, as 
in the illustration, ‘‘sound is non-eternal because it is a product,” 
where the middle term product includes all cases of sound (All S is M); 
(z) that all things denoted by the middle must be homogeneous with 
the things denoted by the major, as in the example, “ all products 
are non-eternal ’’ (All M is P), and (3) that none of the things hetero- 
geneous from the major term must be included in the middle, “ no 
non-eternal thing is a product’ (No non P is M). Digndga insists 
that the middle term must be universally and invariably connected 
with the major term. Uddyotakara argues that there must be a 
universal relation between the middle and the major, such that, 
wherever the major is, there must be the middle, and wherever the 
major is not, the middle must not be. Prasastapdda affirms the same 
view when he says that the litga, or the middle term, is “‘ that which 
is related to the object to be inferred, and is known to exist in that 
which is connected with that object, and does not exist where it is not 
present.""3 Varadaraja mentions five characteristics of the middle 


* The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 252. 

* N.B., i. 1. 36-37. 

3 P.P., p. 200. 
Yad anumeyena sarhbaddham prasiddhath ca tadanvite 
Tadabh4ve ca nasty eva tal Ungam anumdpakam. 
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term, which are: (1) pakgadharmatd, or the presence of the middle in 
the minor, the smoke in the hill; (2) sapaksasattva, or the presence 
of the middle in positive instances homogeneous with the proven, as 
smoke in the kitchen ; (3) vipaksasattva, or non-presence of the middle 
in negative instances heterogeneous from the proven, as no smoke in 
the lake; (4) ab&dhitavigayatva, or non-incompatibility with the minor; 
and (5) asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting forces." 
In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively negative in- 
ference, the valid middle term fulfils only four requirements, since it 
cannot abide in negative or positive instances. Annath Bhatta holds 
that the middle term is of three kinds corresponding to the three 
kinds of inference: (1) positive and negative (anvayavyatirekin), where 
the middle is invariably concomitant with the major, as smoke with 
fire, wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen: where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke, as in a lake *; (2) merely positive 
(kevalanvayin), where we have only affirmative invariable concomi- 
tance, as in “ what is knowable is nameable,”’ where we cannot have 
a negative instance to illustrate the position ‘‘ what cannot be named 
cannot be known”’; and, (3) merely negative (kevalavyatirekin), where 
a positive instance is not possible. All beings that possess animal 
functions have souls, where we can prove only that chairs and tables 
have no animal functions, and therefore no souls, but cannot give 
positive instances, since souls and beings that possess animal functions 
are coextensive in their nature.3 According to the Veddntaparibhdsé, 
inference from an affirmative universal is regarded as anum4na, while 
that from a negative universal is treated as arth4patti, on the ground 
that there is not in the latter an application of a general principle to 
a particular case. The Nydya is, however, of the view that every 


Dharmakirti thinks that unless the middie term is present in those things 
in which the thing to be inferred exists, and is absent in all things in which 
it is not found, the inference is of doubtful validity. Siddhasena Divakara 
defines the middle term as “ that which cannot occur otherwise than in 
connection with the major term.’’ Smoke cannot arise from any other 
thing than fire. 

1 The first three are mentioned by Dharmakirti and Dharmottara. See 
Nydyabindu, p. 104, and also Laugdksi Bhdskara’s Tarkakaumuds, p. 12, 
Bombay ed. 

* It is to be noted that the negation of the pervaded becomes the pervader 
in the negative vy4pti and the negation of the pervader becomes the pervaded. 
See S.V., AnumAna, p. 121. 

3 Tarkasamgraha, 48. This distinction is accepted by Uddyotakara and 
Gangeéa. Cp. with this the classification of inference in the Jaina canonical 
works into: (1) This is, because that is. There is fire because there is 
smoke. (2) This is not, because that is. It is not cold, because there is a 
fire. (3) This is, because that is not. It is cold here, because there is no 
fire. (4) This is not, because that is not. There is no mango-tree here, 
because there are no trees at all. 

¢ ii. 
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tion has a positive opposed to it, and so affirmative conclusions 
be derived from negative universals.* The chief characteristic of 
middle term is that it should be free from all conditions. We 
cannot argue that A is dark simply because he is B’s son, like other 
children of B and unlike other men’s children. The conclusion may 
or may not be true as a matter of fact, but it is logically defective, 
since there is not an unconditional relationship (anupd&dhikasathbandha) 
between B’s sonship and dark complexion. 


3 


ae 


Application is the fourth member of the syllogism. It 
asserts the presence or absence of the ground suggested in 
the minor term. It is affirmative in the former case, as 
in the example, “so is this hill,” #.¢. smoky, and negative in 
the latter case, as in the example, “ not so is this hill,” #.«. 
not smoky.* 

Conclusion restates the proposition as grounded: “ there- 
fore the hill is on fire.’”’3 | What is tentatively put forth in the 
first member is established in the conclusion. 


Vatsy4yana points out that some logicians regarded the syllogism 
as consisting of ten members. In addition to the five given above, 
the following are included: (1) jijfidsd, or the desire to know the 
exact truth of the proposition, whether the hill is on fire in all its 
parts or in anly some; (2) sathSaya, or doubt about the reason, whether 
after all that which we regard as smoke is only vapour; (3) Sakyaprapti, 
or the capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion whether 
smoke is always a concomitant of fire, since it is not present in a red- 
hot iron ball; (4) prayojana, or purpose of drawing the conclusion; 
and (5) sarhSaya-vyudasa, or the removal of all doubts about the relation 
of the middle to the major and its presence in the minor.¢ These five 


* Vyapti, or universal, may be cither affirmative (anvaya) or negative 
(vyatireka), and of the former there are two kinds: samavy4pti (equipollent 
concomitance), where M and P are coextensive, as in the case “ all produced 
things are non-eternal"’; and vigamavydpti (non-equipollent concomitance), 
where the two are not coextensive. All cases of smoke are cases of fire, 
but not vice versa. 

* NS., i. 1. 38. 3 N.S., i. 1. 39. 

4N.B., i. 1. 32. This is an indication that the form of the syllogism 
developed out of the practices and traditions of the art of debate. 
Bhadrabahu, the Jaina logician gives a different list of the ten members 
of the syllogism, viz.: (1) pratijfid, or the proposition; (2) pratijfid- 
vibhakti, or the limitation of the proposition; (3) hetu, or the reason; 
(4) hetuvibhakti, or the limitation of reason; (5) vipaksa, or the counter- 
proposition; (6) vipakgapratigedha, or the denial of the counter-pro- 
position; (7) drstinta, or example; (8) A4kainks’, or doubt abovt the 
validity of the example; (9) AkAnksdpratigedha, or the dispelling of the 
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additional members of the syllogism are, according to V&tsy4yana, 
unnecessary for proof, though they help to make our cognitions clear. 
They have in view the psychological process. Jijfids&, or the desire 
to know, is undoubtedly the starting-point of all knowledge; but, as 
Uddyotakara observes, it is not an integral factor of reasoning or 
f. 

ee was soon realised that the conclusion repeats the first proposi- 
tion, while the fourth member is a restatement of the second. Strictly 
speaking, every syllogism has only three members. N&garjuna is said 
to have started the view of the three-membered syllogism in his 
Updyahausalya Sutra, where he urges that a conclusion can be estab- 
lished through a reason and an example, affirmative or negative.* 
Sometimes Dign4ga is given the credit for it.) In his Nydyapravesa 
he mentions only three members of the syllogism, though the third 
states both an affirmative and a negative example; this hill is on 
fire, because it has smoke ; all that has smoke has fire, like a kitchen, 
and whatever is not on fire has no smoke, like a lake. In Digndga 
the third factor is a general law with suggestive illustrations. Dhar- 
makirti thinks that even the third member is unnecessary, since the 
general proposition is implied in the reason. It is enough to say the 
hill is on fire because it smokes. This form which corresponds to an 
enthymeme is found much in use in Hindu philosophical treatises as 
well. The Jaina logicians, Manikyanandi and Devasiri,« are of this 
view. The Mimarhsakas and the Veddntins admit only the three- 
membered syllogism. The Veddntaparibhdsa allows the use of the 
first three or the last three members. 

Both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara argue against the attempt to 
dispense with the last two members of the syllogism. They admit 
that the first member of the syllogism is restated in the conclusion, 


doubt; (10) nigamana, or the conclusion (DasavaihkdlikanirywAti, p. 74, 
Nirnayasigar edition). Bhadrab&hu here adopts the double method of proof. 
When a reasoning is put forward to prove the non-eternity of sound, the 
counter-proposition is asserted and denied by means of the statement. If 
sound were eternal, it would not be a product. This hypothetical reasoning 
lends support to the previous inference, though by itself it has not much 
value. Siddhasena Divdkara reduces the syllogism to five members in his 
Nydydvaiéra. Anantavirya, commenting on the latter (13), says that the 
best form of the syllogism has ten members, the mediocre of five, and the 
worst of two. 

oN.V., i 8. $2. * History of Indian Logic, p. 119. 

3 Suguira: Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan; Ui: Vailesiha 
Bit d p. 82, n. 2. 

Pramdpganayatativdlohdlamkdara, p 

} ii. Varadaraja, in his Tarbihor eked (pp. 82 ff.), refers to the MimArhsd 
view of the three-membered syllogism and the Buddhist view of the two- 
membered. Mdfharavytti is aware of the three-membered syllogism of paksa, 
hetu and drstinta. 

* N.B., i. 1. 39; N.V., i. 8. 39. 
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while the fourth is a combination of the second and the third. Though 
they are unnecessary from the standpoint of logic, they are useful for 
purposes of debate, since they confirm the reason and reassert 
decisively the proposition tentatively set forth in the first member. 
A distinction was drawn between the five-membered syllogism, useful 
for convincing others (pararthdnum4na), and the three-membered one, 
sufficient for convincing oneself (svirthinumana), The latter deals 
with inference as a process of movement of thought, and so belongs to 
the science of discovery, while the former deals with proof. Gautama 
and Kanada do not explicitly mention it, though later logicians admit 
it.t Pragastapada distinguishes inference for oneself (svaniScitartha) 
from inference for others (parartha).2 Inference for the sake of others 
(pararth4numana) is rather a formal exposition. We see a hill, and 
are in doubt whether it has fire or not. Noticing smoke, we remember 
the connection between fire and smoke, and conclude that there must 
be fire on the hill. When we attempt to convey this information to 
others we use the five-membered fornm.6 


In spite of differences in regard to the number of the parts 
of the syllogism, all logicians are agreed that the two essentials 
of a valid inference are vyapti (universal relation), or the 
major premise, and paksadharmata, or the minor premise. 
The former gives the universal connection of attributes, and 
the latter states that the subject possesses one member of the 
universal relation.s These answer to the two steps of J. S. 
Mill, ascertaining (1) what attributes are marks of what others, 
and (2) whether any given individuals possess these marks. 

Neither the major by itself nor the minor by itself can 
warrant the conclusion. A synthesis of the two is necessary. 
LingaparamarSa or consideration of the sign, is the essential 
element of the inferential process. According to Gafgesa, 
vyapti by itself is the indirect cause of inferential knowledge, 
while lihgaparamarsa, or consideration of the sign, is the last 
cause (caramakarana) or the chief cause (karana).5 It is the 
synoptic view of the fact that the middle related to the major 

* Dignaga, PraSastapada, Dharmakfirti, Siddhasena Divdkara, Minikya- 
nandi, Devasfri, Bhdsarvajfia, and Gafgeéa, among others, adopt this 
distinction. 

*P.P., p. 231. Cp. with this Dharmottara’s distinction between 
jfiinitmaka and éabditmaka (Nydyabindufthd, p. 21) and “ivaditya’s 
artharipatva and éabdaripatva (Saptapaddrtht, 154). 

3 Tarkasamgraha, p. 45. 

4 Tativacinidmani, ii. p. 2; Bhdsdpariccheda and Siddhdntamuhtdoali, 
pp. 66 and 68. 

$ Tattvacintdmayi, ii. p. 2. 
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abides in the minor,? that leads to the conclusion. Infer- 
ential act is, however, an integral one. 


The Advaita argues that there is no such thing as the reflection 
on the middle term. Knowledge of a universal relation is the instru- 
mental cause; we remember it and derive the conclusion.? The 
objection seems to be directed against the view that we first have an 
act of perception, next an act of recollection, and lastly the act of 
inference, The Advaita tries to make out that the inferential act is 
not a putting together of two judgments, but one single process 
(vy&p&ra), where the perceived element (the minor) operates along 
with the revived general principle, the major. These two clements 
are not substantive mental states, and are not operative as definite 
stages in the inferential process. The Naiydyika, who is more of a 
logician than a psychclogist, urges that the act of synthesis is necessary 
for inference. 


Dign raises the interesting question about the nature 
of the thing that is inferred. We do not infer fire from smoke, 
since it is not a piece of new knowledge. We know already that 
smoke is connected with fire. We cannot be said to infer the 
relation between the fire and the hill, since relation implies two 
things, while in inference we have only one thing, the hill, as 
the fire is not perceived. What is inferred is neither the fire 
nor the hill, but the fiery hill. The conclusion is a judgment. 

The Naiyayika did not attach much importance to the 
different positions in which the middle term might occur. He 
regarded Barbara as typical of all syllogistic reasoning. The 
use of positive and negative instances inclined him to view 
the affirmative and the negative general propositions as 
mutually involved. All inference, strictly speaking, is sup- 
ported from both the sides. Hindu logic has practically only 

1 Vyaptivisistapakgadharmat&jfianam (Tarkasamhgraha, p. 44). See Bhasa- 
pariccheda, p. 66; Tativacintadmayi, ii. 2; Janakinatha’s Nydyasiddhdnta- 
mafijari, pp. 86-87, Pandit ed. 

* Vedantaparibhasa. . 

§ Digndga, quoted in N.V.T.T., N.S., i. 1. 5. Veddntaparibhdsd (ii), says 


that the hill is perceived and the fire is inferred. 
¢If Ais, then Bis. If B is not, then A is not. Dharmakirti, while 

agreeing that all arguments can be expressed in the affirmative or negative 
form, when based on likeness (sidbarmya) and unlikeness (vaidharmya), 
thinks that some arguments fall naturally into the latter form. 

All objects existent here and now are perceived. 

The jar is not perceived. 

Therefore the jar is not existent here and now. 

This is Camestres. 
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one figure and one mood. From the knowledge that the 
subject of the proposition possesses a characteristic, which is 
invariably accompanied by the property, the presence of 
which we wish to establish, we infer that the subject has the 
said property. The principle is expressed in terms of conno- 
tation. If it is translated into terms of classes, we get the 
dictum de omni et nullo. Whatever may be asserted of every 
individual in a class may be asserted of any individual belong- 
‘ing to the class. The detailed distinctions of figures and 
moods are not so necessary for purposes of correct thinking, 
though they afford a training-ground for subtle thinking.' 
Aristotle admitted that the last three figures could be reduced 
to the first. The Nyaya recognises even in the first figure 
only Barbara. Darii and Ferio are not used in the Nydaya, 
since the conclusion refers always to a limited object, and the 
distinction between the universal and the particular does not 
arise. This distinction is only relative, as what is universal 
with regard to a limited class is particular in a wider reference. 
The minor term in the Nydya syllogism is always an individual 
object or a class, and so a universal and not a particular. 
A conclusion about “‘ some ”’ cases gives us no definite informa- 
tion about ‘the individual case in question. Celarent is easily 
derived from Barbara. Aristotle admitted that all his moods 
could be reduced to the first two moods of Figure 1, and these 
two are interchangeable if we know that all judgments are 
double-edged. 

The analysis of the reasoning process resembles pretty 
closely the syllogistic analysis of Aristotle. Even the five- 
membered form has only three terms, and the three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions, which correspond to Aristotle’s 


1 Gomperz says: “‘ At an enormous expense of original thought, Aristotle 
investigated the forms of inference, distinguished them, and analysed their 
ramifications And, lo and behold! in all his numerous works, covering 
the whole domain of knowledge which was then accessible, he makes 
practically no use of the ‘kinds’ (moods) and ‘ figures’ of the syllogism. 
He does not even shrink from the admission that all this great wealth of 
forms might be reduced to a few fundamental ones without loss in practice. 
We may add that subsequent research, greatly as it hat Jeveloped and 
refined its instruments, confirms him in this: that the figures and the moods 
have remained a collection of curiosities, preserved by the history of science, 
but never put to practical use by science itself ’’ (Greeh Thinkers, vol. iv, 
PP. 44-45). See also H, N. Randle; “ A Note on the Indian Syllogism,” 

, Mind, 1924. 
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conclusion, the minor premise and the major premise. The 
attempt has been made to account for the striking similarity 
by theories of mutual influence. Dr. Vidyabhiisan says: “ It 
is not inconceivable that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic 
found its way through Alexandria, Syria and other countries 
into Taxila. 1 am inclined to think that the syllogism did 
not actually evolve in Indian logic out of inference, and that 
the Hindu logician owed the idea of the syllogism to the 
influence of Aristotle.’’* The learned professor believes that 
the art of the syllogism is “‘ borrowed,” while the doctrine 
of inference is an indigenous growth. Professor Keith writes : 
“Of logical doctrine in its early stages there is no reason 
whatever to suspect a Greek origin: the syllogism of Gautama 
and Kanada alike is obviously of natural growth, but of 
stunted development. It is with Dignaga only that the full 
doctrine of invariable concomitance as the basis of inference 
in lieu of reasoning by analogy appears; and it is not un- 
reasonable to hazard the suggestion that in this case Greek 
influence may have been at work.” He supports this sug- 
gestion by referring to the knowledge of Greek astrology 
possessed by Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dignaga by nearly 
two centuries. This, coupled with the alleged influence of 
Aristotle on the Hindu theory of drama as found in the 
Bharata Sastra, makes probable some sort of cultural inter- 
course between India and Greece. It is sometimes made out 
that Aristotle was much influenced by the Hindu theory, 
which was conveyed to him by Alexander, who is reported 
to have had conversations with the logicians of India. Little 
positive evidence of direct influence is available, and when 
we remember that syllogistic types of reasoning are to be 
met with even in pre-Aristotelian works of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist thinkers,3 it is difficult to accept the theory of 
“borrowing” from Greece. The words of Max Miiller can 
bear repetition, ‘“‘ that we must here also admit the existence 
of undesigned coincidences to a much larger extent than our 
predecessors were inclined to do. We must never forget that 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 


t History of Indian Logic, p. xv. + LLA,, p. 18. 
§ History of Indian Logic, p. 500, n. 1, and Appendix B. 
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also.” * This view is strengthened when we realise that there 
are fundamental differences between the Greek and the Indian 
syllogisms. There is little in the analysis of reasoning in 
Greek logic answering to the example which the Hindu thinkers 
regarded as indispensable for the statement of the universal 
relation. It does not require much thought to grasp that the 
basis of the inference is the universal relation, for the example 
is just the suitable embodiment of that relation. 


IX 


INDUCTION 


Inference claims to be true of reality, and the claim cannot 
be sustained unless the two premises are true. The minor 
premise is the result of perception, and the major takes us to 
the problem of induction. 

How are universal propositions arrived at? The Naiydyika 
gives us different answers. He speaks of enumeration, intui- 
tion and indirect proof. The syllogism mentions an example 
along with the rule. While an example may be sufficient to 
illustrate a rule, it cannot by itself establish a universal relation, 
There may be invariable concomitance of the smoke in the 
kitchen with the fire in it, or of the smoke in the sacrificial 
ground with the fire in it, but from these we cannot infer fire 
in a hill, simply because we perceive smoke in it, unless we 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke 
with cases of fire. If we observe smoke and fire in a number 
of instances, we are perhaps on better ground. Bhiiyo darsana, 
or frequency of experience, without a single exception (avya- 
bhicarita sahacarya), helps us in framing a general rule. It 
is not enough if we observe smoke wherever there is fire ; 
we should also notice that there is no smoke where there is 
no fire. Agreement in presence and agreement in absence 
are both necessary.2 If uninterrupted agreement (niyata- 
s’hacarya) is reinforced by absence of exceptions (avina- 
bhavariipasarmmbandha), we have unconditional concomitances, 


: S.S., PP. 385-386. 
* Sihacaryajfidna and Vyabhicdrajfidmaviraha (Tarkasarhgraka dipikd, 45), 
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which exclude upddhis, or adventitious conditions.. We do 
not have smoke wherever we have fire. A red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke in it. Only fire fed by wet fuel is concomitant 
with smoke. The relation of fire and smoke is a conditional 
one, while that between smoke and fire is an unconditional 
one. The principle “ all cases of fire are cases of smoke ”’ is 
inadmissible, while the other, “ all cases of fire fed by wet fuel 
are cases of smoke,” is admissible. A condition is not neces- 
sarily a defect, since it misleads only when it is not recognised. 
Whenever conditions are suspected, it is necessary for us to 
examine the accompanying circumstances and show that the 
concomitance holds even when the suspected condition is 
absent. The positive instances disprove the case for con- 
ditions, since they show that the middle and the major are 
present, while nothing else is constantly present : the negative 
instances support the case by showing that the middle and 
the major are absent even when no other matcrial circumstance 
is constantly absent. Later logic laid the greatest stress on 
the negative instances and even defined vyapti so as to bring 
out the exclusive adequacy of the sign to the thing signified. 
The Naiyadyika demanded that the disciplined mind should 
control its fancies and bow beneath the hard yoke of facts. 
An accurate account of the experimental methods is possible 
only with the development of the experimental sciences ; and, 
in the absence of the latter, the Indian logician’s views about 


+ Udayana defines a condition or upidhi as a thing which imparts its 
own property to another object placed in its vicinity (upa sam{pavartini, 
A&dadhati sarhkrimayati, sviyath dharmam ity upd&dhib). The red flower 
which makes the crystal placed over it look like a ruby by imparting to it 
its own redness isan upddhi. Cp. Varadardja’s definition, sidhans z 
sidhyasamavy4pté upddhayah (Tdrhikaraks4, p. 66). A valid universal must 
be free from all conditions (nirupidhikah) which are su by oneself 
(Sathkita) or with which one is charged by one’s opponent (sam4ropita). 
See also Vacaspati’s N.V.T.T., i. 1. 1. Im logic, according to Udayana, an 
upadhi is (1) that which constantly accompanies the middle term, and 
(2) is accompanied by it, and (3) which does not constantly accompany 
the major term. Four kinds of upddhis are recognised in Tarkadtpihka. 
See Athalye : Tarhasamgraha, p. 317. 

* After reviewing several definitions of vyipti, Gangesa concludes that 
‘invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle term with the 
major term, which is not qualified by the nature of the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence, which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term, but abides in a different locus in respect of that counterpart” 
(Tattvacintdamagi, ii) See History of Indian Logic, p. 424. 
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scientific method are not of great interest. The Naiyayika 
was aware of the general problem of induction and the method 
of careful observation of the facts of nature by which universal 
propositions are arrived at. 

Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative instances of the right kind to help us to establish 
or reject theories. The Naiyayika says that we may employ 
the method of tarka or indirect proof to obtain the negative 
evidence. If the general proposition, where there is smoke 
there is fire, is not valid, then its contradictory that ‘ some- 
times smoke is not accompanied by fire”’ must be true. In 
other words, fire is not the invariable antecedent of smoke. 
But we cannot deny that fire is the cause of smoke. Thus 
tarka is employed to strengthen a universal proposition based 
on positive instances of uninterrupted agreement. It is also 
a way of establishing a hypothesis. By pointing out the 
absurdities in which we are landed, if we deny a suggested 
hypothesis, indirect proof tends to confirm the hypothesis. 
It shows that no other hypothesis is able to account for the 
facts.? 

Tarka is only an aid to the empirical method of induction, 
which cannot give us universal propositions. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strengthen our conclusion by 
the method of indirect proof, still we do not reach absolute 
certainty about universal propositions. So long as they are 
based on limited observation, they do not possess any 
necessity. Enumerative universals are only probable, but 
not certain. While it is true that the experience of sensible 
particulars gives rise to the knowledge of the universals, it 

*NS., i. 1. 32. 

7" A legitimate hypothesis must satisfy the following conditions; 
(1) The hypothesis must explain the facts. (2) Must not be in conflict with 
any observed facts or established generalisations. (3) No unobserved agent 
must be assumed where it is possible to explain the facts satisfactorily by 
observed agencies. (4) When two rival hypotheses are in the field, a crucial 
fact or test is necessary: the absence of such a test is fatal to the establish- 
ment of either. (5) Of two rival hypotheses, the simpler, i.e. that which 
assumes less, is to be preferred, casteris paribus. (6) Of two rival hypo- 
theses, that which is immediate or relevant to the subject-matter is to be 
preferred to that which is alien or remote. (7) A hypothesis that satisfies 
the above conditions must be capable of verification before it can be 
ar eee as a theory" (Seal: The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
P- 2 ; 
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cannot be said that the apprehension of the universals is fully 
accounted for by the sensible particulars, since the universal 
goes beyond any or all of the particulars. 

Even collective judgments presuppose a knowledge of the 
universal. We do not count up all instances, but only those 
which possess a generic quality which entitles them to a place 
in the group. So even the method of enumeration cannot 
operate without an apprehension of the universal. The 
ancient Nydya asserts that we can discern universals by 
means of perception. GangeSa recognises the non-sensuous 
activity involved in the apprehension of the universals 
(simanyalaksana), when he makes it a variety of alaukika 
pratyaksa, or non-sensuous intuition.t On either view it is 
not necessary for us to make an exhaustive survey of 
instances. Through the perception of the universal smoki- 
ness, we apprehend all cases of smoke. We apprehend the 
universals of fire and smoke by samanyalaksanapratyasatti, 
and realise their invariable relation. So by analysis of 
one instance we can discern the universal relation; and 
what is true of that instance can be rightly extended to 
all members of the class, since there is such a thing as 
identical nature. What is once true is always true. When: 
we say ‘smoke,’ we do not have in our mind all cases 
of smoke; but the connotation of smoke is what is in 
our thought. The connotations of smoke and fire are 
related in the vyapti as the vyapya, the pervaded, and 
the vyapaka, the pervader. A multiplicity of instances 
is necessary, not because we abstract the universal relation 
from these particulars, but because the relation is not clearly 
differentiated in a single case. Those with exceptional powers 
of discrimination can differentiate relations even from a few 
instances. The universal relation is a discovery and not a 
creation. Through an act of thought exercised on a single 
instance we can obtain a universal connection. If the uni- 
versal relation is not presented to us in the judgment itself, 
a repetition of similar events cannot help us to it. It is given 


' Cp. with this Aristotle's apprehension of the universal by sous following 
upon the perception of the relevant particulars. An enumeration of instances, 
even when exhaustive, cannot give rise to absolute certainty unless we 
transcend the contingency of matter (Aristotle: Am. Post., 1. 5). 
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to the subject and not constructed by the understanding. 
What transcends sense-perception does not transcend experi- 
ence. Methodical observation and experiment but confirm 
what is intuited sometimes from a single case. Every event 
of nature contains within itself the relation or law in accord- 
ance with which it hasbeen brought about. It is intuition 
alone that helps us to distinguish the essential features of a 
given event from its accidental accompaniments, Universal 
propositions are connections of content. If all little-biled 
animals are long-lived, it is not because man, horse and mule, 
which are little-biled, are long-lived, but because there is a 
necessary connection between the contents of little-biled and 
long life. The significance of the Nydya syllogism is best 
brought out if it is put in the hypothetico-categorical form. 
If A, then B, A, therefore B. 

On this view, the problem how deductive reasoning can 
give us more in its conclusion than was contained in its 
premises appears in a new light. General principles are not 
enumerative judgments, and the relations which govern the 
particulars are as real as the particulars themselves. When 
we derive a particular truth from a universal judgment, the 
conclusion goes beyond the premise in one sense, though it is 
contained in it in another. 

But if universal relations are real and require only to be 
intuited, how is it that lovers and lunatics miss the significance 
of those general principles which leap to the eye of scientists 
and philosophers? Nor is it easy to account for the fact 
that our generalisations sometimes fail to be true. The 
relations are not correctly apprehended in erroneous inductions. 
They are not properly differentiated from the unlimited 
fulness of the particulars. The complexity of reality makes 
discrimination of relations difficult. Under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, inertia and thoughtlessness, we accept 
propositions as true, though they are not so. In this sense, 
even particular perceptions may be wrong. The intuited 
inductive principles become more convincing when they are 
applied to fresh particulars, 4.¢. when we pass from the in- 
ductive to the deductive stage. As we shall see, the validity 
of the universal relations, like that of all other knowledge, is 
to be established by other forms of knowledge. The intuition 
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unconfirmed by empirical verification is only a hypothesis. 
Mere intuition is not of much use. Exhaustion of empirical 
_ material is an unrealisable ideal. The two help each other. 
The general principle has some necessity about it, even though 
it is grasped by us only on the occasion of an empirical fact. 


‘The Nydya view of vyA4pti assumes that universals are factors of 
reality * and universal relations are real. The Carvikas, who are 
materialists, deny the possibility of universal relations, and so dispute 
the validity of inference. The Buddhists regard universal propositions 
as ideal constructions and not real relations. The universal is but 
a name and the identity a fiction. In the Buddhist work, Sdmdnya- 
dusanadikprasdrita, the theory that we perceive the universals as real 
is criticised. We see the five fingers of the hand and not a sixth 
universal, which is as unreal as a horn on one’s head.3 Though a 
strict interpretation of this view makes all inference impossible, still 
the Buddhists assume its validity for all practical purposes and dis- 
tinguish different kinds of universal relations. The middle term may 
be related to the major by way of identity (svabhdva, taddtmya), 
causality (tadutpatti), or negation (anupalabdhi). It comes to this, 
that our inferences are either affirmative or negative, and the former 
may be analytical or synthetical.4 We have an inference of the type 
of tadatmya, or analysis, identity, or co-existence, when we say that 
* this is a tree because it is a kind of pine.”” We have an inference of 
the type of tadutpatti, synthesis, causality or succession, when we say 
“ there is fire because there is amoke.”” Inference by anupalabdhi, or 
non-perception, arises when we infer the non-existence of the jar from 
the non-perception of it. Universal relations are not derived from 
observation of facts, but are deduced from a priori notions of identity 
in essence and causal necessity. The Buddhists assume the universal 
validity of these principles of causality and identity, since it is 
impossible to live without accepting them. According to Dign&ga, 
knowledge does not express rea] relations of objective existence. The 
relations of inherence and essence, quality and subject, from which we 
derive conclusions, are all imposed by thought.s Relations are only 
logical. 

Vacaspati subjects the Buddhist view to a severe scrutiny. The 
law of causality, as the Buddhist conceives it, will be satisfied if we 
trace the smoke on the occasion of fire to the agency of an invisible 


* SAm&nyasya vastubhitatvat (Tarkabhds4, p. 31, Poona ed.). 

* Svabh4vikas tu sarhbandho vy4ptib (p. 35). 

3 Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, p. 233. Cp. Berkeley's view of abstract 
ideas in Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, p. 13. 

4 Nydyabdinds, III, Fa 

5’ See Nydyakandalt, p V&caspati quotes from Digniga, “‘ Sarvo 
‘yam scentianmanahtiee, 4 buddhydradhena, dharmadharmibhavena na 
bahissadasattvam apekgate " (N.V.T.T., i. 1. 5). 
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demon (pisaca). Nor is there any necessity why the same effect 
should have the same cause. If the cause is what precedes the effect, 
it is not simultaneous with it. From the perception of smoke we can 
infer, not the present but the past existence of fire. If two things are 
identical, then the perception of one means the perception of the 
other, and there is no need for inference. V4&caspati and Jayanta urge 
that the relation between the pine and the tree is not one of identity, 
since all trees are not pines. The Buddhist does not tell us how his 
principles of causality and identity of essence are themselves derived. 
There are many cases of concomitance which have little to do with 
causality or identity. The Naiydyika includes all reciprocal relations 
under vydpti, and not merely those of causal successions and genus 
and species, but such others as “all horned animals have cloven 
hoofs.”’ * 


X 


CAUSE 


Like all general principles, the law of causation is for the 
Naiydyika a self-evident axiom known intuitively as it were 
and corroborated by experience. Observed causal relations 
confirm the principle with which all investigation starts. A 
cause is that which invariably precedes the effect, and is not 
merely accessory to but is necessary for the production of the 
effect. It is the antecedent member of a sequence of pheno- 
mena, the unvaried event which throughout a number of cases 
has happened in time before something else. But mere 
antecedence is not enough.3 It must be a necessary antecedent. 


Anyathdsiddha is an antecedent which is not causally connected 
with the effect, though conjoined with it. Visvandtha‘ mentions 
different kinds of such causal antecedents. We may point to the 


1! Nydyamafjars, p. 114, and N.V.T T., i. 1. 5. 

* Pragastapida mentions that non-causal coexistences such as_ the rise 
of the moon is indicative of the rise in the sea and of the blooming of the 
water-lily "’ are included under vy&pti (P.P , p. 205). 

3 GLENDOWER, At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full ot fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets; and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hotspur, Why, so it would have done at the same season if your mother’s 
cat had but kittened, though yourself had never been born (i, Henry IV, 
3.1 13). 

4 Siddhdntamuklavali, pp. 19-22. 
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spatial position of an object by means of our finger. This pointing 
with the finger, though it may be invariably present, is not causally 
related with the perception of spatial position. The potter's stick is 
an unconditional antecedent, while the colour of that stick is an 
irrelevant one. The sound produced by its motion is a coeffect. 
Eternal and all-pervading substances, which cannot be introduced and 
withdrawn at pleasure, are not unconditional antecedents. The con- 
dition of the condition, as the father of the potter, has nothing to do 
with the production of the pot. We are concerned only with the 
immediate antecedents. The co-effects of the same cause are some- 
times confounded as cause and effect. The common cause of gravity 
brings about the rise and fall of the balance. When these co-effects 
are successive, the danger of mistaking the antecedent co-effect for 
the cause of the succeeding one is great. Whatever is unnecessary 
for the production of the effect is not its unconditional antecedent. 
The cause should not be mixed up with the collateral, indirect and 
adventitious accompaniments.‘ It is admitted that the cause cannot 
issue in the effect if there are counteracting forces. Pratibandhaka- 
bhava or non-existence of counteracting factors, is sometimes added 
to the definition of cause. KeSava Misra defines a cause as that 
necessary antecedent which is not taken up in the bringing about of 
something else. The threads constitute the cause of the cloth and 
not their colour, since the latter brings about the colour of the cloth 
and not the cloth itself. 


Two things cannot be said to be causally related unless 
there is the positive-negative (anvaya-vyatireki) relation 
between them, such that the presence of the cause means the 
presence of the effect, and the absence of the cause means 
the absence of the effect. Causal relations are reciprocal and 
reversible. They are not mysterious forces but are ascer- 
tained from empirical successions which are uniform and 
exceptionless.2 Careful observation of facts is insisted on. 
Udayana says: ‘‘ We must diligently strive for ourselves to 
fix the several limitations, by determining the constant limi- 
tations and separations.” 3 Nature presents us with a complex 
tangle of details from which our understanding selects the 
succession A-B, setting aside the many irrelevant details 
constituting the flux of actual events. We must find out 
whether the disappearance of the effect is due to the dis- 
appearance of the suspected cause. In all this investigation, 

t Anyathdsiddhaniyatapirvavytti kdranam. See Tarkasarigraha, 38; 


Tarkabhds4, p. tt. 
* Bhdsdpariccheda, 16. 3 Kusumdajali,i. 6, 
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one must be careful that no other condition is changed. 
The unconditionality of the antecedent cannot be ascertained 
without the employment of the double method of difference 
used in the Buddhist doctrine of paficakarani. * 

Causal relations are not derived either @ priori or a 
posteriori. They are not presented facts, but intellectual 
constructions based on presented data. To say that A is 
the cause of B is to go beyond the particulars of sense and 
apprehend the law of succession. Causation is not mere 
phenomenal sequence but a connection of elements. While 
the elements are presented, the connection is not. 

The whole endeavour after causal explanation becomes 
useless if we admit plurality of causes. If plurality of causes 
were scientifically true, then inference would not be a valid 
means of knowledge. If we see a river swollen, we cannot 
infer that it is due to past rain. It may be due to partial 
embankment. If we see ants carrying off their eggs, it may 
be due to the damaging of their nests and not necessarily to 
the coming rain. What we regard as the scream of a peacock 
need not imply that clouds are gathering, for it may after all 
be the voice of somebody imitating the peacock’s scream. 
The Nydya believes that there is no plurality and there is only 
one cause for one effect. Zhe appearance of plurality is due 
to defective analysis. Plurality disappears if the effect is 
sufficiently limited and specialised. The swelling of the river 
caused by rain is different from that which results from the 
embankment of a part of it. The former is attended by rapid 
currents, abundant foam, a mass of fruit and foliage. The 
manner in which ants carry off their eggs before rain is 
quite different from the way they do when their nests are 
damaged. The scream of the peacock can certainly be dis- 
tinguished from a man’s imitation of it. If we take the 
effect with its distinctiveness (karyavisesa), then it will be 
seen to have only one specific cause (karanavisesa). If. we 
take the effect abstractly. let us take the cause also in the 
same way. Vacaspati and Jayanta ask us to consider the full 
complement of the causes when the appearance of plurality 
vanishes. Some logicians however, assume that the different 


* LP., p. 463. * N.B., ii. 1. 37-38. 
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possible causes of the same effect possess a common power or 
efficiency (atiriktasakti). If we refuse to be scientific, we 
may accept plurality. In that case, as the later Nyaya tells 
us, since more than one causal aggregate can be supposed for 
any effect, the latter is a mark or sign, not of any one of the 
causal aggregates in particular, but of the one or the other 
of them. If we are to be certain of the absence of the effect, 
then we must be certain of the absence of not one such cause, 
but of each and every one of them. A cause, in this sense, 
is the one or the other of the possible alternative aggregates 
which, being given, the effect follows invariably and uncon- 
ditionally. The defining mark of the cause (karanatavac- 
chedaka) is the presence of the one or the other of the possible 
causal aggregates and nothing else. 

Three different kinds of causes are distinguished. (rz) The 
material (upadana) cause is the stuff from out of which the 
effect. is produced, ¢.g. the threads are the material cause of 
the cloth or the clay of the jar. (2) The non-material or the 
non-inherent (asamavayi) cause is that which inheres in the 
material cause, and whose efficiency is well known. The 
conjunction (sathyoga) of the threads is the non-material cause. 
The threads will remain a bundle, and not make a cloth unless 
they are conjoined. The colour of the threads is a non-material 
cause, since its efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is 
well known. While the material cause is a substance, the 
non-material cause is a quality or an action.3 The atomic 
theory of the Nydya reduces all alteration and change in the 


’V.S., x. 2. I-7; Tarkabhdsd, pp. 15-25; Bhdsdpariccheda, 17-18; 
Tarkasamgraha, 40. 

* According to the Nydya, the destruction of the etfect (kdryam) is due 
to the destruction of its material cause. When one thread is destroyed, 
the original piece of cloth is also held to be destroyed. The fact that a 
piece of cloth still remains, without the weaver and the shuttle, etc., being 
required to produce it anew, is explained by the assumption that the original 
material cause was not altogether destroyed, but continued to exist as a 
latent self-productive impression or habit (sthitisthipakah sarhsk&rab) in 
the remaining threads, so that they forthwith produce a new piece of cloth. 

3 This second ‘kind of cause is not admitted by the Sadmhkhya and the 
Ved&nta, who regard the cause and the effect as bound by the relation of 
identity. No link is necessary to bind the two. The distinction between 
inherent and non-inherent causes is not tenable. Strictly speaking, only 
the efficient cause is non-inherent. While the Sathkhya and the Vedanta 
admit the material and efficient causes. the Buddhists do not admit even 
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physical world to the combination and the severance of parts. 
The ultimate constituents are practically the same, though the 
order of the plan into which they enter changes every moment. 
The efficient (nimitta) cause is distinct from the preceding ones. 
It refers to the motive power by which the effect originates 
or the means by which it is produced. The potter is the 
efficient cause of the jar, while his stick and wheel are regarded 
as accessory (sahakari).! The three kinds of causes correspond 
to Aristotle’s material, formal and efficient causes. The 
effect itself may be regarded as the final cause of Aristotle. 


Sometimes the cause which immediately produces the effect is called 
karana, and is defined as the peculiar cause. It is, according to Kesava 
Migéra, the cause par excellence.s Of the assemblage of causes that 
which immediately produces the effect is the cause.« In the act of 
perception, knower and object of knowledge are both necessary, though 
the chief cause or karana is sense-contact. Nilakantha defines karana 
as the cause without which the desired effect will never be produced.s 
The potter’s stick is the instrumental cause of the jar. The stick in 
the forest is not the cause, It becomes the cause only when it is 
actually employed in producing the jar. So the qualification 
“‘vyaparavad’’ is added. Modern Nydya goes a step further and 
asserts that the karana is not that in which the vy4p4ra or activity 
subsists, but is the activity itself which is the proximate cause of the 
appropriate effect.® 

In the later Ny4dya, the effect is defined as “ the counterentity of 
its antecedent negation.” 7 Itis the positive correlate of prior negation. 
To say that the effect has prior non-existence is to admit that it has 
a beginning. This is the view of asatkaryavada, or the doctrine that 
the effect has no existence before it is brought into being, also known 
as drarhbhavdda, or the theory of new beginnings. The effect does 
not pre-exist in the cause but originates freshly. It is the doctrine 


this distinction. Every event is momentary, giving rise to another. Milk 
is changing every moment; only we call it at one stage milk and at another 
ourds 

* Among efficient causes, a distinction is made between the general and 
the special causes. Of the former there are eight: God, his knowledge, 
desire, and action, antecedent non-existence, space, time, merit and demerit, 
to which sometimes absence of counteracting influences is added (Tarha- 
sarhgraha, 207-208.) 
'  * As&dhdranarh k&ranarb karanam — 37). 

’ Prakystarh kdranam. vilambena karyotpatti. 

$ Tarkasarhgraha, 186. 

* Phaliyogavyavacchinnath kiranam. 

? Pragabh4vapratiyogi (Tarkasamgraha, 39). 
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change blue into yellow. Again, the material cause is always found 
associated with the effect, as oil-seeds with oil. Since there can be 
no association with a non-existent thing, the effect must exist in the 
cause. It cannot be said that a cause might produce an effect, even 
though unconnecigd with it. For in that case, anything can be pro- 
duced from anything, and there will be no necessity why a particular 
effect should be produced from a particular cause only.t If it is said 
that an unconnected cause produces the effect on account of some 
inherent potency in it,* then if the power is connected with the effect, 
it is as good as saying that the effect pre-exists in the cause; if it is 
not, then the difficulty as to why a particular effect is produced from 
a particular power is not solved. Besides, since the cause and the 
effect are of the same nature, if the one exists, the other must also 
exist. The Sirhkhya and the Vedanta insist that, if the effect is 
totally distinct from the cause, there cannot be any determining prin- 
ciple to relate the two. The Naiydyika says that, if the effect is not 
distinct from the cause, we cannot distinguish the two as cause and 
effect. Both views are justified, though from different standpoints. 


Before we pass from this section, we may make a few 
critical observations regarding the Nydya view of causation. 
The Naiydyika lays stress on antecedence, which, strictly 
speaking, is logical and not chronological. The sun is the 
cause of light, and the two, the cause and the effect, are simul- 
taneous. The real cause continues as long as the effect does, 
and the existence of the cause, before or after the effect is 
unnecessary. In the interests of practice, though not of 
truth, the Naiyayika exaggerates the importance of ante- 
cedence (pirvabhava) for causality.3 The Nydya analysis 
into the antecedent conditions and the change which brings 
together the conditions and makes them into causes so as to 
result in the effect, is artificial The moment the union of 
the conditions is brought about, the effect appears. If it 
does not, the cause might exist for ever and not begin to 

* On that view, it is said that even impossible things like a hare’s horn 
may be produced The Nydya answers this objection by saying that it 
holds that whatever is produced is non-existent, and not that anything non- 
existent can be produced (Nydyamafijari, p. 494). 

* If the effect has no existence before it is produced, the activity of the 
agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere than on the effect. In other. 
words, the agent’s effort with reference to threads may give rise to jars, 
The Vaisesika gets over this difficulty by contending that the activity 
applied to a certain cause gives rise to those effects only, the potentiality 
of which inheres in that cause, ta 

3 Kusumaajali, i. 19. 
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produce its effect. No cause can exist without producing the 
effect. The process of change is itself the effect, and nothing 
else can be called the effect. The distinction into the elements 
by themselves, their union and the production of the effect, 
is purely ideal. Sarhkara rightly urges that we cannot insist 
on both antecedence and unconditionality or inseparability. 
If the cause and the effect are in inseparable union (ayuta- 
siddha), then the cause need not always precede the effect. 
It is truer to say that the cause and the effect are two modes 
of one thing than that they are two separate things joined 
together inseparably.2 This conclusion is strengthened by 
the Nyaya insistence on samavaya or inherence. If the cause 
and the effect are related by way of inherence, then it is 
simpler to regard them as related to each other by way of 
identity (tadatmya). 

It cannot be said that the facts of nature contain the 
causal relations in such an obvious manner that one has only 
to open his eyes to see them. We say that A is the cause of 
B, or that A is necessary or B is contingent, and thus order 
our experience. Causality is a form of our thought, a mode 
of intellect. That the universe is governed by laws, is a 
postulate which we accept in logic, though it has to be estab- 
lished in metaphysics. In life we do not ask for the real 
cause or the explanation of an event, but are content with 
the knowledge of the things that we should secure to produce 
a desired effect. Clay is the cause of the jar, where nature 
provides the clay and the potter uses it for his purpose. We 
can never exhaust the conditions, and so all our causal predi- 
cations are relative. We say, given such and such conditions, 
if they are not counteracted, such and such effects are bound 


* “ Causation is really the ideal reconstruction of a continuous process 
of change in time. Between the coming together of the separate conditions 
and the beginning of the process is no halt or interval. Cause and effect 
are not divided by time in the sense of duration or lapse or interspace, 
They are separated in time by an ideal line which we draw across the indi- 
visible process. For if the cause remained for the fraction of a second, it 
might remain through an indefinite future” (Bradley: Logie, ii. p. 539 n.). 
“ The thread of causation is an ideal unity which we discover and make 
within the phenomenal flux of the given. But it has no actual existence 
within that ftux, but lives first within the world of universals” (ibéd., 
P. 540). 

* S.B., ii. 2. 17. 
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to follow. The difficulties about the cause of the cause and 
the consequent regress, are dismissed by the Naiydyika as 
purely dialectical. Both cause and effect are passing events 
and not permanent facts, though we tend to speak of them 
as substances maintaining an identity in spite of events. 
The atoms themselves, if they are causes, cannot be real. 
Cause has no meaning apart from change, and whatever changes 
is a passing phenomenon. Causality, when analysed, resolves 
itself into a mere sequence of events, one depending on another 
ad infinitum, and yet we are obliged to use it as if it were a 
valid concept. It is certainly useful within the limits of 
experience, but we cannot regard it as of absolute validity. 
Causality is only a form of experience. 

The conception of the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause, adopted by the Ny4ya, has its source in the naturalistic 
bias which regards the real as the perceived. We see actually 
the higher and more complex levels arising out of the lower 
and simpler ones, in which they were not found to exist pre- 
viously. Many scientific thinkers of the present day accept 
this view of reality as a one-way series, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. They 
may differ from the Nyaya realists with regard to the nature 
of the ultimate simple unit, but their ideal of explanation is 
in essence the same, Whether we start with material atoms, 
as the Naiyayika does, or with electrons as modern scientists 
do, or with neutral stuff, sense-data or space-time passing 
through various growing complexities, as some contemporary 
realists do, we shall be obliged to adopt an inadequate ideal 
of explanation. The first condition of philosophic intelligi- 
bility is that the less can be derived from the more and not 
the more from the less. The natural movement of thought 
leads us to the acceptance of such a principle, The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. If a priori conditions of 
intelligibility are violated in any such view, the conditions, 
we are told, must be given up. But we cannot alter the 
constitution of our minds at the bidding of realism. Thought 
is obliged to posit the implicit or the potential, and hold that 
the effect is implicitly or potentially prefigured in the cause. 


* Aropita or adhyastadharma, * N.B., ii. 2, 18. 
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A strict realism will have to treat development as mere 
appearance. If it regards it as more than appearance, it is 
not loyal to itself. Realists like Alexander assume some other 
principle, besides space-time when they speak of a nisus and 
development of higher qualities or beings. If the realist 
regards the real as what is actual, and dismisses the potential 
as a meaningless expression, then causality becomes unin- 
telligible. The Naiyayika violates his own view when he 
admits the reality of atoms and souls which are not seen. 
Things which we see are produced and destroyed and so are 
non-eternal ; eternal things are not seen by us and yet they 
are assumed. The realist is forced to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of time. Guyau observes in his little book on Time, 
“Time is made by us moderns a sort of mysterious reality 
designed to replace the old idea of providence and made 
almost omnipotent.” * On the hypothesis of the absoluteness 
of time, we can never be sure of the goal of the world, which 
is neither fixed nor stable. We live in a universe which 
changes and where anything can come out of anything. 
There is no place for God in such a scheme, unless we piously 
assume that things are tending in the upward direction and 
God is in the making. Professor Alexander assures us that 
deity is the next higher quality than mind. We must ask, 
after God, what next ? 

The Naiydyika insists on the continuity between the cause 
and the effect. If we attempt to formulate the Nyaya view 
in terms of modern science, we may say that it regards all 
causation as expenditure of energy. It denies the existence 
of any transcendent power in the mechanism of nature, if 
we, for the moment, overlook its view of unseen merit or 
demerit (adrsta). Causation is a mere redistribution of 
energy. The cause is the totality of conditions (karanasa- 
magri) and the effect is what issues from it. In his anxiety 


* Quoted in the Philosophical Review, September 1923, p. 466. 

* As we shall see, the Vaiéegika admits that the qualities of the cause 
are the causes of the qualities of the effect. The black colour of the clay 
is the cause of the black colour of the pot, unless the counteracting force 
of heat changes the colour. The exception to this in the Vaiéesika is the 
production of the diads from anus and triads from diads, where the number 
of the constituent elements determines the parimina, or dimension The 
Nydya allows a change of qualities in compound substances. 
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to do justice to the dictates of common sense, that things are 
produced and destroyed, the Naiyayika runs the risk of over- 
looking the continuity of nature. He attempts to reconcile 
the popular view, that nothing comes from nothing, with the 
notion that things begin to be. The flower comes from the 
plant, the fruit from the tree, but yet he realises that the 
plant and the flower and the fruit and the tree are all unreal. 
The Nydya admits the substantial identity of the cause, and 
holds that the collocations differ, so as to give rise to new 
properties. The question for metaphysics is, whether these 
newly produced properties are real, That they are observed 
by us in the effect condition, and were not observed by us in 
the causal condition, is quite true. But can we on that 
ground infer that they are real? When the Naiyayika allows 
that the changing states of the world are perishable, he admits 
that they are not absolutely real. The real is the unaltered, 
while the aggregates change form. We say popularly that 
things come into and go out of existence: in reality there 
are only integration and separation of distinct elements which 
can neither be produced nor be destroyed, neither be increased 
nor be decreased. The real abides while its states change. 
Even in the realm of matter the first principle of constancy 
is admitted. Atoms abide while their accidental aggregations 
pass into and out of existence. The paradoxical ring of the 
statement that from nothing comes something is lost when 
we remember that what is present in germ becomes actual. 
It is a misuse of language to identify one stage with something 
and its preceding stage with nothing. 


XI 


UpAMANA OR COMPARISON 


Upamana, or Comparison, is the means by which we gain 
the knowledge of a thing from its similarity to another thing 
previously well known. Hearing that a wild ox (gavaya) is 
like a cow, we infer that the animal which we find to be like 
the cow is the gavaya.* Two factors are involved in an 

* Prasiddhavastusidharmy4d aprasiddhasya sidhanam, 
Upam4inam samaikhydtam yatha gaur gavayas tath4, 
Haribhadra: Sadgdarsanasamuccaya, 23. See also N.S.,i. 1. 6, 
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of epigenesis, or the creative process of reality that goes on adding 
fresh aspects to itself.1 Some Buddhists deny that an effect befcre 
its production can be described as existent, non-existent, or both. The 
Ny4ya contends that the effect is non-existent before its production 
from its cause, and this view is in conformity with tge Nydya doctrine 
that the whole is something other than the parts from which it is 
made up.* The Sathkhya and the Vedanta urge that we have in the 
effect the actualisation of pre-existing potentialities. According to 
the Sathkhya, the efficient cause aids the process of manifestation. 
The Naiydyika criticises this view. If the cloth already exists in 
the threads, how is it that we do not see it? The threads are not the 
cloth, and we cannot wear the threads. It is no argument to say that 
the cloth is not manifested, since the non-manifestation is just the 
problem. If the manifestation means “ the absence of such form as 
would be perceptible and capable of effective action,’ then it amounts 
to the non-existence of the effect prior to causal operation. Some- 
thing which did not exist in a particular form is brought into existence 
by the operation of the cause.3 The effect differs from the cause in 
form, potency and position. Besides, if the Samkhya theory of the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause is true, then it would follow 
that the whole world regarded as the product of the primordial prakrti 
would be as imperceptible as the praksti itself. If the effect occupies 
the same extension in space as the cause, it is because the effect rests 
or has its basis in the cause. There is no reason to reject the view, 
suggested by the facts of nature, that things are freshly produced and 
destroyed. The view that when milk changes into curds there is 
only transformation and no destruction is not tenable. ‘When we 
perceive a new substance being produced by a fresh reconstitution, 
we infer from it the cessation or the destruction of the previous sub- 
stance,”’s The disruption of the component particles of the milk and 
their rearrangement bring into existence curds. The Naiydyika con- 
cedes that a complete destruction of the previous substance will make 
the formation of the new impossible. It follows that the substance 
only relinquishes its former condition, though the Naiyayika is not 
inclined to accept it openly. 

The works of the Samkhya and the Vedanta, which hold a different 
theory of causal relation, criticise the Nydya view. One illustration 
may be given here from the Samkhya hdrika.6 That which does not 
exist can never be produced. However much we may try, we cannot 


* Kandda mentions a number of arguments to show that the cause and 
the effect are quite different: (1) They are objects of different ideas; (2) and 
of different words; (3) they produce different effects; and (4) occur in 
different instants of time ; (5) there is a difference of form; (6) of number, 
as the threads are many and the cloth is one; (7) if cause and effect were 
identical, there would be no need for any effort to derive the effect from 
the cause. See also N.V.T.T., iii. 2. 17. . 

* NS., iv. 1. 48-54. 3 N.V., iv. 1. 49. 4 N.B., iv. 1. 49. 

s N.B., iii. 2. 16. $9. . 
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argument by comparison which are (1) the knowledge of the 
object to be known, and (2) the perception of similarity. 
While the ancient Naiyayikas regarded the former as the 
principal cause of the new knowledge, the modern Naiyayikas 
attach more importance to the perception of similarity." 
Mere resemblance, whether it be complete, considerable or 
partial, is not enough to justify an argument by comparison. 
In the first case of complete resemblance or identity, there is 
not any new knowledge. We do not say the cow is like a 
cow. In the second case of considerable resemblance, the 
inference need not be valid, for a buffalo is not a cow, though 
there are many points of resemblance between the two. If 
there is only partial resemblance, the case is worse. A mustard 
seed is not Mount Meru, simply because both share the attri- 
bute of existence. In a valid argument through comparison, 
we do not so much count the points of resemblance as weigh 
them. The resemblance must be important or essential 3 and 
have relation to the causal tie.1 Argument by comparison 
gives us a knowledge of the relation between an object and 
its name.S It relates to the problem of identification. We 
are told that the particular name “ gavaya” is given to the 
object which resembles the cow, and we give the name when 
we find such an object. Later logicians are of opinion that 
this mediate identification takes place through the recognition 
not only of similarity but also of dissimilarity (vaidharmya), 
as when we identify a horse which is different from the cow 
since it has not cloven hoofs or the characteristic nature of 
the object (dharmaméfatra), as when we identify a camel from 
its peculiar properties of a long neck and the like.6 Upam4na, 
in this sense, docs not correspond to the modern argument by 
analogy. 

As we shall see, the Nyaya theory assumes the pragmatist 
view of truth as that which leads to successful activation. 
While this test can be applied to the objects of our experience, 
truths regarding the supersensible are beyond it. The Nai- 
yayika attempts to overcome the difficulty by means of this 

' SddrSyajfidnam (Tarkasamgraha, 58). 

* N.B., ii. 1. 44. 3 Prasiddhasddharmyat, ii. 1. 45. 


4 Sadhyasidhanabhava (N.B., ii. 1. 45). 
$ Sarhjfidsarhjfiibhava. * Tarkikarahsd, 22. 
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method of comparison. If the theory of medicine propounded 
by the sages of old is tested and found true, then the science 
of spiritual freedom as expounded by them must also be true. 


Since the perception of similarity plays an important part in 
upamdna, Digndga regards it as a case of perception. The Vaisesika 
includes it in inference, since the argument may be put in the form: 
“This object is gavaya, since it is like a cow, and whatever is like 
a cow is gavaya.”’! The Sdthkhya argues that upam4na is not an 
independent means of knowledge, since the instruction of the forester 
is a case of verbal knowledge and the perception of similarity an 
instance of perceptual knowledge.* Even Bh&sarvajfia brings it under 
verbal knowledge. Argument by comparison is a complex one in- 
volving an element of verbal knowledge derived from the forester 
that the gavaya is like the cow, one of perception in that we perceive 
the gavaya in the forest, one of memory since we remember the state- 
ment when we see the gavaya, one of inference, since we assume the 
general proposition that whatever is like the cow is a gavaya, and 
lastly, the knowledge characteristic of the argument that the name 
gavaya is applicable to an animal of this kind. The last is the dis- 
tinctive contribution of the argument by comparison which should 
not be confused with the other modes of cognition, though it may 
have some features in common with them.3 


XII 


SABDA OR VERBAL KNOWLEDGE 


One of the chief sources of knowledge is authority. We 
accept many things which we have not observed or thought 
about on the authority of others. We learn a good deal 
from popular testimony, historical tradition and scriptural 
revelation. The logical issues involved in this mode of 
acquiring knowledge are discussed under Sabda, or verbal 
testimony. 


We may tefer briefly to the Nydya views about the origin and 
nature of sounds, the import of words and the structure of sentences. 


* Upaskdara, ix. 2. 5. * Tativakaumuat, 5. 

§ SiddhAntamuktavali, 79 and 80. The Pirva Mim4rhs& and the Vedinta 
admit the independence of the argument by comparison, though they define 
it in a different way. When we meet with a gavaya in the forest, we not 
only have a cognition of its likeness to the familiar cow, but also a cognition 
of the likeness of the cow to the gavaya. The latter is due to comparison, 
since the cow is not actually perceived while the gavaya is. 
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Ak&éa, which pervades all space and not air, is the substratum of sound. 
Sound can be produced even in a vacuum, though we cannot hear it, 
since there is no air toconveyit. The quality of sound does not depend 
on air though the loudness, etc.,do.* It is, however, produced by the 
contact of two hard substances. One sound produces another which 
causes another, until the last sound ceases owing to some obstacle.3 
We cannot argue that sound is eternal simply because it has an 
intangible substratum.¢ 


A word is a combination of letters signifying an object, 
by way of denotation (abhidha) or implication (laksana). 
Every word has a meaning, which is generally regarded asa 


« “ The sound series is perceived even at a time when there is no percep- 
tion of anything possessing colour and other qualities, which shows that 
sound has for its substratum a substance which is intangible and all-per- 
vading, and it does not subsist in the same substratum as the vibrations 
(kathpa) ” (N.B., ii. 2. 38). 

1V5., 4 5.6 3 N.B., ii. 2. 35-6, 

4 Several grounds are urged to establish its non-eternality (N.S., ii. 2. 
13-38). (1x) Sound has a beginning, since it arises from the concussion of two 
hard substances, say, an axe and a tree. It cannot be said that the con- 
cussion aids the manifestation of sound but does not produce it, for the 
concussion and the sound are not simultaneous. We hear the sound at a 
great distance even after the concussion which occasioned it has ceased. 
(z) Sound is not eternal, since it has a beginning and an end, If it were 
eternal, then it must always be heard, since it is close to the perceiving 
organ, which is not the case. We know also that the sound ceases on 
account of known causes. We stop the gong by the contact of our hand 
with the bell (ii. 2. 32-36; V.S., ii. 2. 26-37). V&tsy&yana says that in 
the case of every sound there is a series of sounds, and in this serics the 
succeeding destroys the preceding. What destroys the final sound of the 
series is the conjunction or impact of an obstructing substance (N.B., ii. 
2. 34). Later Naiydyikas modify this account to suit the Vaisesika theory 
that a quality cannot subsist in a quality and cannot have another quality 
conjunction. V&caspati observes that what destroys “he sound is the 
impact with the obstacle of, not sound, but the 4k44a, wnich is the material 
cause of the sound. The impact of 4k44a with a denser substance renders 
it incapable of functioning as the material cause of further sounds, and 
when the immaterial cause of the initial sound, namely, the contact of the 
stick with the drum, ceases, there is nothing to start the series afresh, and 
thus the final sound is destroyed. (3) Sound is cognised by one of our 
senses as advancing in a series. It belongs to the genus of soundness, and 
is therefore non-eternal (N.S., ii. 2. 16). (4) Sound is spoken of as possessing 
the properties of products. It is described as grave, acute, etc. (5) From 
the fact that we repeat the sounds taught by the teacher, we cannot argue 
that sounds are eternal, When they were inaudible they did not exist, 
and we now simply reproduce them. Even different sounds may be said 
to be repeated, as we are said to sacrifice twice or dance twice {N.S., ii, 2. 29). 
(6) From the intangibility of sound we cannot argue to its eternality 
Motion is intangible and yet non-eternal (N.S., ii. 2. 22-24). . 
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relation between the word or the sign and the object which 
it signifies.* 

The fact of meaning is explained by the grammarians on the theory 
of the sphota.? According to it, any single letter, c, 0, w, or all the 
letters, ‘ cow,"’ cannot produce the knowledge of a thing corresponding 
to the word, since each letter perishes as soon as it is produced. Even 
if the last letter is aided by the impressions left by the preceding ones, 
a number of letters cannot explain the cognition of a thing. There 
must be something over and above the letters by which the knowledge 
is produced, and that is the sphota, or the essence of sound revealed 
by letter, word orsentence.s This sound-essence produces the cognition 
of the thing. A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot 
signify any thing. The advocates of padasphota argue that only a 
pada, or a word, can signify a meaning, while those of vakyasphota 
hold that only a vakya, or a sentence, can signify a complete meaning. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, while 
words are parts of sentences, and letters parts of words. Sphota, or 
sound-essence, is said to be eternal and self-existent, bearing a per- 
manent relation to the thing signified by it. Letters, words and 
sentences manifest, but do not produce, the eternal meanings. The 
Naiyayikas hold that whatever is significant is a word,4 and we become 
cognisant of its signification when we hear the last letter of the word. 
On hearing the last letter “‘ w,"’ we recollect the previous ones, c, 0, 
and grasp the whole word by the mind; and we cognise the object 
by means of the conventional association between the word and the 
object. 


The relation between the word and its meaning is not 
due to nature, but to convention, and this view is confirmed 
by our experience of the way in which we acquire a knowledge 
of the meanings of words. We get to know the meanings 
of words through popular usage, grammar, dictionaries ; and 


* Cp. Vijfidnabhiksu on S.S., v. 37. The grammarians Bhattoji Diksita 
(Vaiydharapabhisana, p. 243) and Niageéa Bhatta (Mafjasd, pp. 23-26) 
regard this signifying power as residing exclusively in words, while the 
Sathkhya and the Vedinta maintain that it resides in objects also. 
Pafcadas, viii. 4-15; Nydyabindufthd, pp. 10-11. 

+ Panini’s reference to sphotdyana in vi. 1, 123 indicates that the theory 
prevailed in his times, See S.D.S., Paninidargana, 

$s Deussen identifies the sphota with the notion. Thibaut regards it as 
& grammatical fiction, and is certain that it cannot be a notion, since it is 
distinctly called a vacaka or abhidhdyaka, and is said to be the cause of 
the conception of the sense of the word (Thibaut’s E.T. of S.B., p. 204 n.) 
See also S.B., i. 3. 28. 

¢ Saktam padam (Tarhkasarhgraha, 59). 

sN.V., ii. 2. 55. 
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the Vedanta mentions gesture as well. The convention that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an object 
is established by God (Iévarasarhketah).* Later Nyaya admits 
that men also establish conventions (icchimatram Saktih),3 
though the latter are styled paribhasika, since they vary with 
different people. 

What is the import of words, an individual (vyakti), or 
form (akrti), or genus (jati), or all these ?+ The individual is 
that which has a definite form (mirti) and is the abode of 
particular qualities.s It is manifested and perceptible.6 The 
form is the peculiar properties ; the collocation of the dewlap 
is the form of the cow. The genus is the type or class, the 
general notion underlying the object of a class. It helps us 
to attain a comprehensive knowledge of things similar to the 
individual in question.?7 The Nyidya holds that a word denotes 
all the three, the individual, its form and its genus, though 
in different degrees.* In practice we refer to the form. When 
our interest is in distinction, the word refers to the individual ; 
and, when we try to convey the general idea, we refer to the 
genus. The word suggests the form, denotes the individual 
and connotes the genus. There is no such thing as a pure 
indeterminate attribute. It is determined in some way 
(avacchinna). Again, form by itself is not enough. A clay 
model of the cow is not treated as a cow, though it 
has the form, since it is lacking in the generic qualities. 
Popular usage supports the theory that words denote 
individuals.9 

' Siddhantamuhtavali, 81; Nydyamdnfjari, p. vi. 

* N.B., ii. 1. 55. See also Nydyamdajari, p. 243. 

3 Tarkasamgraha, 59. Siddhdntamuhtavali, 81. 

4N\S., ii. 2. 56. $ ii. 2. 64. 6 ii. a. 65. 

7 Samdnaprasavitmik’ jatih (N_B., ii. 2. 66), Since we have a definite 
conception of cowness apart from the idea of individual cows, there must 
be an objective basis for the former (N.B., ii. 2. 61 and 66). Uddyotakara 
holds that the class nature subsists in each individual by way of inherence, 
or samavaya. The question whether the genus subsists in its entirety or 
in parts in each individual is meaningless, since jati is not a composite and 
the distinction of whole and part is inapplicable to it. Jati, or the eternal 
essence, is said to be in a necessary relation of samaviya to the individuals 
whose essence it is and in indirect or temporal relation (kSlikasarhbandha) 


to the other individuals, 
8 ii. 2.63. Ja&tivisistavyakti. ' 9 ii, 2. 57. 
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Words, according to the Buddhist thinkers, do not represent 
positive objects, but simply exclude others erroneously recalled to 
mind. The word “cow’’ denotes the negation (apoha) of objects 
which are not cows, such as horses, etc. From this exclusion we 
infer that the word ‘“‘cow” refers to the object “ cow.’’* Uddyo- 
takara criticises the apoha doctrine on the following grounds. We 
cannot conceive of a negative denotation unless we have previously 
conceived of a positive one. All negation has a positive basis. Bare 
negation is meaningless, while every specific negation has a positive 
implication. Though in the case of two contradictory words the 
denotation of the one may exclude that of the other, such an exclusion 
is not possible in the case of a word like “all.""s Every word denotes 
something positive which is not exhausted by its distinction from 
something else.4 

It is objected that words cannot denote objects, since they do 
not co-exist with objects, and are present even when the objects are 
not present, as in a negative judgment “there is no jar here.’’s 
Vacaspati meets this objection by saying that a word denotes the 
universal, including all individuals dispersed in time and place, and 
so refers to individuals present as well as past.6 Nor can it be said 
that the word is only an abstract idea, since it cannot signify the 
different features of the different individuals. The word refers to the 
distinctive features which are objective. We use words in experience 
and they lead to success in life. All this would be impossible if the 
word referred simply to mental images and not to outer objects.7 

Sometimes, it is said, that we cannot conceive of the relation 
between the word and the object. The word is an attribute, and the 
object denoted by it is a substance, and between the two there cannot 
be the relation of sathyoga (conjunction). Even if the object denoted 
be an attribute, this relation is impossible between two attributes.® 


* See Nydyamafjari, pp. 303, 306-8, and Parthasdrathi Misra’s Nydya- 
vaindkava. Early Buddhist works do not contain definite information 
about this view, though it appears in a modified form in the Apohasiddhi 
of Ratnakirti, For him words denote neither positive objects nor negative 
ones. The positive meaning is not a consequence of the negation of other 
objects any more than the negative meaning is the consequence of the 
positive denotation. The essence of meaning consists in the simultaneous 
cognition of the positive and the negative sides. All determinate objects 
have a positive nature which excludes others. This theory is certainly 
more satisfactory, though it is not easily reconcilable with the general 
metaphysics of the Buddhists. Nor do the Hindu logicians accept it as 
the Buddhist view. 

+ N.V., ii. 2. 65. 3 See Udayana’s Atmatativaviveha, 

¢ Nydyamafjari, p. 311. See also Nydyakandalt, pp. 317-321. 

S$ Prameyakamalamdartandga, p. 124; V.S., vii. 2. 17. 

6 N.V.T.T., ii. 2. 63. 

1 Prameyahamalamartagda, p. 136; Vidyananda's A s/asahasrt, p. 249. 

8 V\S., vii. 2. 14. 
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Words are inactive, and conjunction is based on the movement of one 
of the members of the relation. The word 4kd4éa and the object &k&éa 
are both inactive, and there can be no conjunction between them. 
Nor do we have between a word and its meaning the relation of 
inherence. VAtsydyana admits that the relation between the word 
and its meaning is not of a productive character (praptilakgana). 
The word “ fire ’’ does not produce the object of fire.t That is why 
verbal cognition is less distinct than sense-perception.* But it is none 
the less cognition. 


A sentence (vakya) is a collection of significant sounds or 
words. We cognise the constituent words and then their 
meanings. The cognitions of the words leave behind traces 
(sarnskaras) which are remembered at the end of the sentence, 
and then the different meanings are related together in one 
context. While the ancient Naiydyikas contend that the 
chief means (mukhya karanam) of verbal cognition is the 
recollection of objects due to verbal memory, the modern 
Naiyayikas argue that the verbal memory is the chief means. 
The meaning of a sentence depends on (1) akanksa, mutual 
need or interdependence, or the inability of a word to indicate 
the intended sense in the absence of another word, (2) yogyata, 
or compatibility or fitness or the capacity to accord with the 
sense of the sentence and not render it futile and meaningless, 
(3) sannidhi, propinquity, juxtaposition or the utterance of 
words in quick succession without a long pause between one 
word and another. These insist on the syntactical, logical 
and phonetical connections of words. A collection of words 
devoid of interdependence, man, horse and colony, conveys 
no sense. A sentence like “ moisten with fire” (agnina 
sificet) conveys no intelligible meaning. Similarly, words 
uttered at long intervals do not convey any sense. A sen- 
tence is made up of words which are interdependent, capable 
of being construed together and in close juxtaposition. 
Gangesa adds a fourth condition, namely, a knowledge of the 
intention of the speaker. A sentence like ‘‘ saindhavam 
anaya’”’ may mean either “ bring the horse” or “‘ bring salt,” 
and we can be sure of its meaning only if we know the mind 


* N.B. and N.V.T.T., ii. 1. 50-51. 
a Prameyahamalamartanda, pp. 128-130; Kumirila’s S.V., v. 11. 6-8 
and to. 
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of the speaker. Fitness of words to express a definite meaning 
covers this requirement also.t While fitness demands formal 
consistency, tatparyajfiana, or knowledge of the intention, 
may be said to imply material compatibility. 

Propositions are divided into three classes: command 
(vidhi), prohibition (nisedha), explanation (arthavada).3 
Sabda, when used as a source of knowledge, means A4ptopadeSa, 
or the assertion of a reliable person.4 The Apta, or the reliable 
person is the specialist in a certain ficld, “‘ one who, having 
had direct proof of a certain matter, desires to communicate 
it to others who thereby understand it.” They may be of 
any caste or race, “ fsis, iryas or mlecchas.”5 When a young 
man is in doubt whether a particular river is fordable or not, 
the information of an old experienced man of the locality, 
that it is fordable, is to be trusted. 

These trustworthy assertions relate to the visible world 
(drstartha) or the invisible (adrstartha). That quinine cures 
fever is of the former kind, that we gain heaven by virtue is 
of the latter. The words of the rsis deal with the latter.® 
Their statements are to be relied on, since their assertions 
about the verifiable world have been found to be true. The 
authors of the Vedas are Aptas, or reliable persons, since they 
had an intuitive perception of the truths, love for humanity 
and the desire to communicate their knowledge.? 


Later Naiydyikas, like Udayana and Annath Bhatta and the 
Vaisesika thinkers, regard the supreme [vara as the eternal author 
of the Vedas. Udayana sets aside the view that the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas is to be inferred from their eternality, freedom from 
defects and acceptance by great saints. At the beginning of new 
world-epochs there can be no acceptance by saints. The Mimdarhsaka 
argument of the eternality of the Vedas is controverted by Udayana, 
who argues that there is no continuous tradition to indicate eternality, 


* Bhdsdpariccheda. See also Vedantaparibhasd, iv. 

» While the Mim4rhsakas and the grammarians hold that the words of a 
sentence centre round the verb, without which they convey no sense, the 
Naiyayikas hold that a proposition is but a number of significant words 
(padasamiha) whose collective meaning is apprehended, whether or not 
there be a verb in the sentence (Tarkasamgraha, p. 59; Jhi: Prabhahara 
School, p. 63). 

3 N.S., ii. 1. 63, and Tarkakaumudi, p. 17. ¢1,%.9. 

§ N.B.,i. 1. 7. © NB. i 2. &. 7 ii. 1. 68, | 
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since such a tradition must have been interrupted at the dissolution 
of the world which preceded the existing creation. VAtsydyana, 
however, accepts the continuity of tradition, in the sense that God 
at the beginning of every epoch recomposes the Vedas and keeps up 
the tradition. If the Mim&thsakas adduce texts in support of their 
view, that the Vedas are eternal, and that the rsis are not their authors 
but only their seers (mantradrastdrah), other texts are quoted in 
support of the Nydya view of the origin of the Vedas.* Besides, the 
Vedas contain sentences which imply an author. 

Objections against the validity of the Vedas, such as those of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology, are rejected as untenable. 
Their validity is defended on the ground that their contents form a 
coherent whole. Acceptance of the Vedas does not mean a resort to 
blind faith or revelation. 

Dign4ga contends that sabda is not an independent source of 
knowledge. When we speak of credible assertion, we mean either 
that the person who utters it is credible or that the fact that he utters 
is credible. If it is the former, we have a case of inference ; if it is 
the latter, we have a case of perception. Though Sabda is like 
inference since it conveys the knowledge of an object through its 
sign, yet the sign here is different from what it is in inference, indicating 
as it does whether the words come from a reliable person or not.s 
The relation between the sign and the thing signified is natural in 
inference, while it is conventional in verbal knowledge.* If we argue 
that verbal cognition follows the remembrance of the meanings of 
words and therefore is inferential, then even doubtful cognition and 
knowledge by comparison should be regarded as inferential. If a 
reference to the three periods of time makes verbal cognition inferential, 
then other forms of reasoning, as tarka, will also be inferential. If 
it is urged that verbal cognition depends on positive and negative 
concomitance, to the effect that the word “ jar’’ means the cognition of 
the object, and there is no cognition of the object where it is not pro- 
nounced, then even perception may be regarded as a case of inference, 
since it is present where the jar is present, and where the jar is absent 
there is no perception of the jar.7_ Knowledge derived through words 
is thus different from that gained through perception, inference and 


comparison.* 


* N.B., and N.V.T.T., ii. 1. 68. 

* Idath sarvam asyjata co yajirhsi simAni, etc. 

3 If we perform a sacrifice for the sake of getting a son, and do not get 
one, the fault may be in the action and not in the Vedic rule. Injunctions 
such as “' offer the oblation after sunrise” or “ before” need not be taken 
as contradicting each other, since they state alternative courses of conduct. 
There is no useless tautology (N.B., ii. 1. 58—59). 

4 Dignaga, however, accepts the sayings of Buddha as authoritative 
See Kumirila’s Tantravaritika, pp. 169 ff. 

5 N.B., ii. 1. 52. © N.B., ii. 1. 55. 

7N.V, ii. 1. 49-51. © WB. ii. 2. 92; N.V., 1. 8. 9% 
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XIII 


OTHER Forms OF KNOWLEDGE 


_ To the four sources of knowledge admitted by the Nydya, 
the Mim4rhsakas add arthapatti, or presumption, and the 
Bhattas and the Ved4antins abh4va, or non-existence. The 
Pauranikas regard tradition and probability also as valid 
sources of knowledge. The Naiydyika believes that all forms 
of knowledge are comprehended by the four pram4nas.' 

Aitihya, or tradition, is brought under Sabda.? If the 
rumour or tradition is started by a reliable person, then it is 
as valid as $abda. Arthapatti, or implication, is getting ata 
new fact or presuming something (Apatti) on the basis of 
another fact (arthat). It is assuming a thing not itself per- 
ceived, though implied by another thing perceived or inferred. 
The fat Devadatta does not eat in the day. The implication 
is that he eats in the night, since it is impossible for one to 
be fat if one does not eat at all. The Mimarmsakas, who 
regard it as an independent means of knowledge, view it as 
a disjunctive hypothetical syllogism.3 According to GangeSa, 
it is an example of a negative inference which establishes the 
absence of the middle term through the absence of the major. 
According to the Bhasapariccheda, arthapatti is accomplished 
through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major (vyatirekavyapti).4 Sarnbhava, or 
subsumption, where we cognise a part from a whole of which 
it is a member, is a case of deductive inference, It is strictly 
numerical inclusion. 

Abh4va, or negation, is sometimes mentioned as an inde- 

1 N.B,, ii. 1. 19. * ii. 2. 2. 

3 See also Bhdsdpariccheda, p. 143. 

4 It may be expressed in two different stages :— 


He who does not eat at all is not fat. 

This man is fat. 

Therefore this man is not one who does not eat at all—i.e. he is 
one who eats. 


This is Cesare. The next step is :— 
He who eats must do so either by day or by night. 


He docs not eat by day. 
Therefore he eats by night, 
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pendent pramana, Though the Nydya-Vaisesika system admits 
non-existence as an object of cognition, it does not believe 
that a special pram4na is necessary for its apprehension. We 
have already seen how existence is an object of perception 
which is connected with its adhikarana, or locus, by the relation 
called visesanat& (or qualified and qualification). The non- 
existent thing is of the same order of reality as its locus, 
which is perceived ; otherwise the perception of its absence 
cannot be implied by the perception of its locus. Absolute 
negation is inconceivable. The negation which is the object 
of knowledge is relative." 

By means of inference, we can infer the non-existence of 
things. Abhiva means not mere negation but contrast. It 
is contrast as between what exists and what does not exist, 
as when the non-existent rain brings about the cognition of 
the existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds ; 
since it is only when there is some such obstruction, as the 
connection of the clouds with high winds, that there is no fall 
of the raindrops, which would otherwise be there by reason 
of the force of gravity in the drops.2 Of two contradictory 
things, the non-existence of one establishes the existence of 
the other. The Nyaya logic proceeds on the principle of 
dichotomous division. The distinction of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples rests on this assumption. Two con- 
tradictory judgments cannot both be false, nor can they 
both be true. A is either B or not B. One or the other of 
two contradictories must be true since no other course is 
possible.s If we infer the non-existence of a thing from the 
existence of another, it is only a case of inference.s Vatsyayana 
says: “‘ At the time the existent thing is cognised, the non- 
existent thing is not cognised, that is to say there is the non- 
cognition of the non-existent, only at the time that there is 
the cognition of the existent. When the lamp illumines and 
renders visible something that is visible, that which is not 
seen in the same manner as that visible thing is regarded as 
non-existent, the mental process being as follows: ‘If the 


' For a different view, see Sastradipikd, pp. 234 ff.; Vedantaparibhasd, vi. 
* N.B., ii. 2. 1. ; 

’ Parasparavirodhe hi na prakdr&ntarasthitib (Kusumdajais, iii. 8). 

¢ N.B.,, ii. 2. 2. 
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thing existed, it would be seen: since it is not seen, it must 
be concluded that it does not exist.’”"! PraSastapada supports 
this view. ‘‘ As the appearance of the effect is indicative of 
the existence of the cause, so is the non-appearance of the 
effect indicative of the non-existence of the cause.”* Even 
by means of Sabda, we can have cognition of non-existence.3 


XIV 


TARKA AND VADA 


In tarka, or indirect proof, we start with a wrong assumption 
and show how it leads to absurdities. If the soul were not 
eternal, it would not be able to experience the fruits of its 
actions, undergo rebirth or attain release. It is therefore 
eternal. The admission of a false minor necessitates the 
admission of a false major.4 Tarka is a type of inference 
distinct from other types, since it is not based on any per- 
ception. It leads indirectly to right knowledge.s Vatsyayana 
thinks that it does not give us determinate knowledge, though 
it tells us that the opposite of a suggested premise is impossible.*® 
Uddyotakara argues that the reasoning about the soul does 
not enable us to say that the soul is beginningless, but only 
that it should be so.7_ Tarka is not by itself a source of valid 
knowledge, though it is valuable as suggesting hypotheses. 


The older Nydya admits eleven kinds of tarka, which the modern 
reduces to five, of which the chief is what we have described, the 
veductio ad absurdum, called pramanabadhitarthaprasanhga. The other 
four are atmaSraya, or ignoratio.elenchi; anyonyd@Sraya, or mutual 
dependence ; cakrika, or circular reasoning ; and anavasth, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductio ad absurdum is regarded as a case of 
fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is absurd. 
But when we transcend the error, we arrive at definitive cognition 
(nirnaya).® 


! N.B., Introduction. 

* P.P., p. 225. See also V.S., ix. 2. 5; Nydyakandall, pp. 225-226; and 
Kusumaajalt, iii. 20, 22 and 26. 

3 Jayanta mentions eleven kinds of anupalabdhi. See Nydydmafjari, 
PP. 56-57. 

4 S.D.S., xi. 

s PramAnugrabakas tarkah (S.S.S.S., vi. 25). Tarkabhasa. 

6 N.B., i. 1. 40. 7 N.V., i. 1. 40- § gat. 
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Vida, or discussion, proceeds by means of the free use of 
syllogisms and aims at the ascertainment of truth. But it 
often degenerates into mere wrangling (jalpa), which aims at 
effect or victory and cavil (vitand4), which delights in criticism 
for its own sake.t Such a futile discussion can be put an end 
to by convicting the opponent of his error and forcing him to 
accept defeat.? 


XV 


MEMORY 


All knowledge is divided into presentative cognitions 
(anubhava), which are not reproductions of former states of 
consciousness, and representative cognition (smrti), which re- 
call previous experiences into consciousness.3 If we exclude 
memory knowledge, the entire past will drop out of the field 
of certitude. Memory knowledge is based on residual traces 
(sarhskarajanya). Memory is defined as “ due to a peculiar 
contact of the soul with the manas and the trace left by the 
previous experience.” 4 It is sometimes said to be caused 
solely by the impression (sarnskaramatrajanya), and thus dis- 
tinguished from recognition (pratyabhijfia). While the im- 
pression is the immediate cause of the recollection, the per- 
ception of the identity of the present object with something 
else is the cause of recognition. The Ny&ya does not admit 

* i. 2. 1-3. 

* The points of defeat (nigrahasthina) are of twenty-two different kinds: 
(1) pratijfidbani, or surrendering the proposition to be established; 
(2) pratijfidntara, or shifting the argument by importing new considera- 
tions; (3) pratijfidvirodha, or self-contradiction; (4) pratijfidsamnydsa, 
or disclaiming the proposition; (5) hetvantara, or shifting the reason ; 
(6) arthdntara, or shifting the topic; (7) nirarthaka, or senseless 
(8) avijidtartha, or using unintelligible jargon ; (9) apirthaka, or incoherent 
talk; (10) apraptakdla, or overlooking the order of argumentation; 
(1x) nyGna, or dropping essential steps of the argument; (12) adh ka, or 
elaborating the obvious; (13) punarukta, or repeating oneself ; & ananu- 
amas or keeping quiet; (15) ajfidna, or not understanding the proposi- 

(16) apratibh4, or wanting in resourceful replies; (17) vikgepa, or 
pst the discussion by feigning illness, etc. ; (18) mat&nujfia, or admitting 
the defeat by pointing out that it is also present in the opponent's view ; 
(19) paryanuyogyopeksana, or overlooking the censurable; (20) niranuyo- 
gyanuyoga, or censuring the non-censurable ; (21) apasiddh&nta, or deviating 
from an accepted tenet ; and (22) hetv&bbisa, or semblance of a reason. 

3 Tarkasarhgraha, 34. 4 V.S., ix. 2. 6. 
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memory as a separate source of knowledge, since we have in 
it not any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a repro- 
duction of a past experience in the same form and order in 
which it once existed in the past and has now ceased to exist.? 
The validity of remembered knowledge depends on that of 
the previous experience which is reproduced. Some logicians 
include remembered knowledge under valid cognition when 
the latter is defined as knowledge which is not contradicted. 
Recollections are not simultaneous, since attention(pranidhana), 
perception of the sign and the rest (lingadijfiana) are not 
present at one and the same time.3 


XVI 


DovustT 


The state of doubt is said to arise from : (1) the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, as when we see a tall 
object in the twilight and are not sure whether it is a man or 
a post, since tallness is found in both; (2) the recognition of 
properties not common to any of the objects, as when we 
find it difficult to decide whether sound is eternal or not, since 
it is not found in man or beast, which are non-eternal, or in 
atoms, which are eternal ; (3) conflicting testimony, as when 
two competent authorities differ about the nature of the soul ; 
(4) irregularity of perception, as when we see water and are 
not sure whether it is real, as in a tank, or unreal, as in a 


t N.S, Vytti, i. 1. 3. * Tarkakaumudi, p. 7. 

3 N.S., iii. 2. 33; N.B., iii. 2. 25-30; N.V., iii. 2. 25-26. Among the 
causes of recollection are mentioned: (1) pranidhina, or attention; 
(2) nibandha, or association; (3) abhy&sa, or repetition; (4) litga, or sign; 
(5) laksana, or descriptive sign; (6) sddrSya, or similarity; (7) parigraha, 
or ownership; (8) ASérayd4etasarhbandha, or the relation of correlatives; 
(9) &nantarya, or immediate sequence; (10) viyoga, or separation; 
(t1) ekakdrya, or identity of function ; (12) virodha, orenmity; (13) atigaya, 
or superiority; (14) prapti, or acquisition; (15) vyavadhd&na, or interven- 
tion; (16) sukhadubkha, or pleasure-pain; (17) icchddvega, or desire and 
aversion ; (18) bhaya, or fear; (19) arthitva, or need ; (20) kriy&, or action ; 
(21) riiga, or affection; (22) dharma, or merit; (23) adharma, or demerit. 
These, according to Vitsydyana, are only suggestive and by no means 
exhaustive, Nidaréanath cedath smptihetinfrh na parisarhkhyfinam iti 
(N.B., iii. 2.41). All the causes of the association and recall ef ideas can be 
brought under these heads. 
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mirage, since it is perceived in both ; (5) irregularity of non- 
perception, which is the converse of the preceding. According 
to Uddyotakara, the two last do not by themselves cause 
doubt, unless there is the perception of common inconclusive 
features. Since the element perceived is associated with more 
than one object, it revives simultaneously two chains of ideas, 
between which the mind oscillates and the state of doubt 
arises? Neither idea is integrated with the percept, though 
both are alternately suggested.3 The state of doubt is un- 
pleasantly toned and it arrests all activity.4 

If one of the alternatives is suppressed, and the mind is 
inclined towards another, we have a case of tiha, or conjecture, 
where we tentatively accept an alternative.s The suppression 
of one alternative is due to the strength of the other. If in 
a rice field we see a tall object, we conjecture that it is a tall 
man and not a tall post, since posts are not often met with 
in rice fields. While in the state of doubt, the two alternatives 
are equally probable; in that of tha, one becomes more 
probable than the other. 

Another kind of doubtful state is mentioned, called 
anadhyavasaya, due to lapse of memory. We perceive a tree, 
but forget its name, and so ask “‘ what may its name be?” 6 
According to Sivaditya, we have here also two alternative 
suggestions, though they are not present to consciousness. 
If we become conscious of them, we have a state of doubt. 
Pragastapada, Sridhara and Udayana give a different account. 
It is said to be an indefinite perception of an object, either 
familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mindedness or desire 
for further knowledge. When a familiar object passes by 


* Tarkasamgraha, 64. V.S., ii. 2. 17. 
* Doldyam4nd pratitib sarnfayah (Guparatna’s Saddarsanasamuccaya- 


i). 

3 Laugiksi Bhdskara defines the state of doubt as knowledge consisting 
in an alternation between various contradictory attributes. Tarkakaumudt: 
Ekasmin dhamnipi viruddhandnikotikarh jfiaimam, p. 7. Cp. also Tarha- 
samgraha, 64; Bhasdpariccheda, 129-130. 

4 Prasastapida distinguishes two kinds of doubt, internal and external 
(P.P., p. 174). 

$s Sa 5, 68 


__ & See Saptapadartht, p.69. Cp. Mitabhdsint, Vizianagram skt series, p. 26: 
kim sarhjfiako ‘yam ity atrapi, citah panaso vety, vikalpasphurandd anadhya- 
vasiyopi, sarhSaya eva, 
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and we fail to notice it owing: to absent-mindedness or inatten- 
tion, we have a case of anadhyavasdya, where we know that 
something passed, though we do not know what it is that 
passed. When the object is unfamiliar and we do not know 
its name, we have a state of imperfect knowledge, which is 
distinct from the state of ordinary doubt.* 

Doubt is the impetus to investigation, for it creates a 
desire for what is not cognised, It precedes inference, though 
‘not perception or verbal knowledge. Doubt ends when our 
knowledge becomes precise. Doubt is not to be confused 
with error So long as we know that we do not know the 
nature of the object for certain, we have true knowledge or 
pratyaya. Doubt is incomplete knowledge, while error is 
false knowledge. 


XVII 


FALLACIES 


The logic of the Nydya elaborates the principles by which 
we acquire knowledge. It adopts the standpoint of natural 
Science, and its laws are not precepts of conduct, but general 
statements based on the observation of the means by which 
man satisfies his intellectual needs . Normally, knowledge is 
valid ; error is adventitious and arises when the conditions 
under which right cognition is produced fail. Fallacies occur 
when the normal working of the cognitive powers is interfered 
with. The Nydya deals at great length with fallacies; and 
it is not surprising, if we remember that liability of thought 
to error calls logic into existence. 

A good deal of attention is paid to jugglery with words, since logic 
aims at protecting us from the arts of the sophist. Three kinds of 
verbal quibbling (chala) are distinguished : (1) Vakchala. An ambigu- 
ous term is used and the person spoken to takes it in a sense different 
from that intended by the speaker. When one says, “ This boy is a 
navakambala,”’ possessed of a new blanket (or nine *lankets), the 
-quibbler replies, “‘ No, he has not nine blankets, but only one,” 
(2) Sam&nyachala. A statement made with reference to a particular 
is extended to the whole class. When one says, “‘ this Brahmin has 
learning and conduct,” the quibbler objects that not all Brahmins 


possess learning and conduct. (3) Upacdrachala, Here a figurative 
*P.P., pp. 182-185. 
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ion is taken literally. When one says, “ the scaffolds cry out,” 
the -quibbler objects that inanimate objects like scaffolds cannot be 
expected to cry out, 

Fallacies such as ape and nigrahasthaina relate to dialectic more 
than to logic. Logical fallacies occur in connection with the different 
members of the syllogistic argument. The fallacies of the minor term, 
paksAbhdsas, of the example, drstantabhdsas, are not so important as 
the hetv4bhdsas, or fallacies of the middle term. Gautama‘ mentions 
five kinds of these: (1) Savyabhicdra, or the inconclusive, leading to 
more conclusions than one. From the ground of intangibility we may 
conclude either the eternality or the non-eternality of sound, since 
both eterna] atoms and non-eternal cognitions are intangible. The 
middle term is not pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not 
uniformly concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaikantika 
in later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 
(a) sidhdrana, or the common, where the middle term is too wide ; 
(6) as€dhadrana, or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow; (c) anupasarhhdrin, or the indefinite, where the middle term 
cannot be verified.» (2) Viruddha, or the contradictory, is the reason 
which contradicts the proposition to be established.s (3) Prakara- 
nasama, or the equivalent to the proposition, leads to no conclusion, 
since it raises the question which it is intended to answer. It puts 
forward one of two contrary characters, both of which are equally 
unperceived.¢ Later logic brings it under satpratipakga. It is also 
taken as a reason which is available for both sides when it becomes 
identical with savyabhicdra.s (4) Sddhyasama gives a reason which 
is not different from what is to be proved and itself requires proof. 
It is a case of the unproved or the asiddha, of which different kinds 
are admitted : (a) svaripdsiddhi, where the nature of the middle is 
absolutely unknown, as when we say sound is eternal because it is 
visible, where the visibility of sound is something absolutely unknown; 
(0) asraydsiddhi, where the middle has no basis, as in the example, 
“there is no God since he has no body,’’ where bodylessness has no 
substratum if there were no God; (c) anyathdsiddhi, or that which is 
otherwise known.‘ (5) Kalatita, or the mistimed, is the reason 
adduced when the time is past. The argument that ‘‘sound is durable 


.t i. 2. 4. See also V.S., iii. «. 15. Pragastapida mentions asiddha, or 
unproved ; viruddha, oropposed ; sathdigdha, or doubtful; and anadhyavasita; 
or unascertained (P.P., pp. 239-240). Digniga mentions fourteen kinds, 
and Bh&dsarvajfia six. See also Tarkasamgraha, 52. 

* Tarkasamgraha, 53. See also Vigvandtha’s N.S. Vriti, i. 2. 46, 

3 N.V., i. 2. 6. Vatsydyana (i. 2. 6) gives an example from the Yoga- 
bAdsya (iii. 13) to the effect that the two statements that (1) the world 
ceases from manifestation because it is not eternal, and (2) it continues to 
exist because it cannot be destroyed. Sce also Tarkasarhgraha, a 

4 N.B, and N.V., 1. 2. 7. $ Tarkasarhgraha, 5 

* V&caspati adds ekadedadsiddhi, and -‘Udayana adds vyipyatvasiddta 
where the concomitance is not known to be invariable. 
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because it is manifested by union as a colour,” is an example of this 
fallacy. The colour of the jar is manifested when the latter comes 
into union with a lamp, though it existed before the union took place, 
and will continue to exist after the union has ceased. To argue on 
the analogy of colour that sound existed before the union of the drum 
and the stick, and will continue to exist after the union has ceased, is 
fallacious. The reason adduced is said to be mistimed, since sound is 
produced immediately after the union of the drum and the stick, 
while colour is manifested simultaneously with the union of the jar 
and the lamp. This fallacyis also called b&dhita, where the middle 
term asserts something the opposite of which is ascertained to be true 
by other evidence. In later logic the list of fallacies is considerably 
developed. 


XVIII 


TRUTH 


The fact from which a theory of knowledge starts, is not 
that we have knowledge, but that we claim to have it. The 
task of the epistemologist is to investigate how far the claim 
can be sustained. In the theory of prama, or truth, the 
Naiydyika sets out to inquire how far the claim which we 
implicitly grant is justified. He tries to show that the content 
of knowledge we acquire by means of the four pram4nas has 
validity or normative necessity. 

The Nydya theory of knowledge comes into conflict with 
the scepticism of the Madhyamika doctrine, which holds that 
we do not know the essence of things, and our thought is so 
contradictory that it cannot be regarded as real. Against 
this, Vatsyayana urges that if the Madhyamika is certain that 
nothing exists, he allows the possibility of certainty to that 
extent at least and thus contradicts himself. If, however, 
there is no proof for the contention that nothing exists, if it 
is but an unwarranted assumption, then its opposite may be 
assumed. Again, he who denies the validity of the pramdnas 
does so on the basis of some pramiana or on no basis. If the 
latter, the argument is useless; if the former, the validity of 
the pramina is accepted. Radical scepticism is unworkable. 
Everyone admits the principles of knowledge the moment 
he begins to think. Again, he who admits the functioning 
of thought must admit also the world of reality, for thought 
and reality are interdependent. Vatsyayana says: “If an 
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analysis of things by thought is possible, then it is not true 
that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; if, on the 
other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, then 
there can be no analysis of things by thought. So that to 
allege that ‘there is analysis of things by thought and the 
real nature of things is not apprehended ’ involves a contra- 
diction in terms.”"! Uddyotakara paraphrases it thus: “ If 
there can be analysis of things by thought, then things cannot 
be non-existent ; and if things are non-existent, then there 
can be no analysis of things by thought.” 2 The Nyadya 
believes that knowledge is significant of reality (arthavat).3 

Vatsyayana attacks the Vijfianavada view, that the objects 
of experience are mere strings of presentations, Things seen 
in dreams are refuted as unreal, since they are not experienced 
in waking consciousness, If there were not a sensible world 
of experience, dream states could not exist. The diversity 
of dreams can be traced to the diversity of their causes.4 If 
there were not an existent reality, the difference between 
truth and error would be negligible, and there would be no 
explanation for the obvious facts that we cannot control our 
perceptions and have them at our pleasure.s Nor is the 
Naiyayika satisfied with the view that postulates objects, 
though of a momentary character. If the objects are the 
causes of our cognition, they must precede the effect. But, 
on the view of momentariness, the object which has produced 
the cognition has ceased to be in the next moment when it is 


' N.B, iv. 2. 27. * N.V., iv. 2. 27. 

3’ The impossibility of certain knowledge is based by the Madhyamikas 
on the ground, among others, that perception can be neither prior to nor 
posterior to nor simultaneous with the objects of sense, If it is prior, then 
it cannot be the result of the contact of sense with its object; if it is 
posterior, then it cannot be said that the object of sense is established by 
perception. If perception were simultaneous with its object, then there 
need not be any order of succession in our cognitions, since there is no such 
order in their corresponding objects. Colour and smell can be perceived 
at the same time, which the Nydya does not admit, What is true of per- 
ception applies to the other pramdnas and their relation to prameya, or 
objects of knowledge as well. So these means of knowledge are both invalid 
and impossible. This objection against perceptual knowledge is set aside 
on the ground that the means of knowledge may precede its object as a 
drum precedes its sound, succeed as an illumination succeeds the sun, or are 
simultaneous with it as smoke synchronises with fire (N.B., ii. 1, 8-19). 

4 N.B., iv. 2. 33-34 and 37. $s N.B., iv. 2. 26-37. 
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perceived ; and this cannot be allowed, since perception is 
only of what is immediately present. To argue that the 
disappearance of the object synchronises with the emergence 
of perception, is of no avail, since we perceive the object as 
present and not as past. Even inference would be impossible ' 
Again, cause and effect, being related to each other as con- 
tainer and contained, must exist at the same time. The 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinct 
from that which is only imagined to be, is found in its inde- 
pendence of all relation to the experience of a subject. What 
exists at all, exists equally whether it is experienced or not. 
Experience is a relation of one-sided dependence. For it to 
exist, things are necessary ; but for things to exist, no experi- 
ence is necessary. Thus the Naiyayika concludes that our 
ideas submit to an objective standard of facts relatively 
independent of the subject’s will and purpose.? The exist- 
ence of things does not depend on pramanas, though their 
existence as objects of cognition depends entirely on the 
operation of the pram4nas. 

Pramanas are so called because they give us prama.3 
Udayana in his Tatparyaparisuddhi says: ‘‘ Cognition of the 
real nature of things is pram4, and the means of such know- 
ledge is pramana.”.4 What is the real nature (tattvam) of 
things? “It is nothing else but being or existence in the 
case of that which is and non-being or non-existence in the 
case of that which is not.s That is to say, when something 
that is, is apprehended as being or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is (yathabhiitam) and not as 
something of a contrary nature (aviparitam), then, that 
which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature of the 
thing: and analogously when a nonentity is apprehended as 
such, #.¢, as what is not, as something of a contrary nature 


* See N.V., i. 1. 37; fii, 2. 14, Uddyotakara observes: “In the 
syllogism, ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is a product like a pot,’ pot, 
the instance, must contain non-eternality and productibility, and the former 
is posterior non-existence, the latter prior non-existence. How can the 
two coexist in a pot, if it is but momentary ?” 

. ®* N.B.; Viévandtha: N.S. Vrtti, iv. 2. 26 &. 

., » Pra, valid; ma, knowledge (iv. 2. 29). 
¢ Yatharth4nubhavab pram4, tatsidhanath ca pramAnam. 
$ Sataé ca sadbhavo ‘sata$ cAsadbhivab. N.B.,i. 1. 1, 
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—then, that which is thus apprehended constitues the true 
nature of the thing.’’* Aprama, bhrama, or mithyajiiana, is 
the knowledge of a thing as it is not. It is that in which the 
thing is apprehended as what it is not,? as when we mistake 
the shell for silver. It is not mere absence of knowledge but 
positive error.3 

Interrogation, doubt and the like have a place in the 
mental history of the individual, though the question of 
truth and falsity does not arise with regard to them. Judg- 
ment or assertion of a content, regardless of the person 
asserting, is the object of logical evaluation. All knowledge 
is of the form of judgment where we have in the subject the 
viSesya, or the qualified and in the predicate, the visesana, 
or the qualification. In the Nydya the judgment is analysed, 
not so much into subject and predicate as into substantive 
and adjective, the substantive being that which is charac- 
terised and the adjective that which characterises.4 All 
knowledge consists in comprehending the nature and qualities 
of objects. The subject tells us that a certain thing exists 
and the predicate determines further the nature of the given 
by specifying its properties. Where the determinations agree 
with the nature of the object, we have truth, or yathartha.s 
Every subject has some character in reality, and thought 
distinguishes the substantive and the adjective, and asserts 
that the two are found united in the world of reality. 


: N.B. and N.V., i. 1. 2. e WB hs Beas 
* WN.B., iv.2 1; iv. 2. 35. 

‘»., ‘* We find that in every proposition we are determining in thought 
the .uwaracter of an object presented to thought to be thus determined. 
In the most fundamental sense, then, we may speak of a determinandum and 
a determinans ; the determinandum is defined as what is presented to be 
determined or characterised by thought or cognition: the determinans as 
what does characterise or determine in thought that which is given to be 
determined ”’ (W. E. Johnson : Logie, i. p. 9). 

$ Tadvati tatprakdrako’nubhavo yathirthah, tadabhdvavati tat- 
prakarako’nubhavo, ‘yath&rthah (Tarkasarhgraha, 35). Prakira is the 
name of the predicate, while the quality of the real denoted by the predicate 
is called vifesana. Prakdra refers to the cognition and vifesana to the 
object. Annarh Bhatta raises the difficulty whether in the judgment, 
““jarness is in the jar,’ jarness can be regarded as substantive and “ jar” 
as an adjective, and answers it by saying that the predicate need not always 
be an attribute but should only be related to the subject. Tadvati means 
tatsathbandhavati. See also N.V., iii. 2. 42. 
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Pram4nas are said to give us a knowledge of objects as they 
really are.* 

The relation between the object, jar, and our knowledge 
of the object, is not one of inherence (samavaya) ; for the 
knowledge pertaining to the object “jar” (ghatavisayaka- 
jfiana) is a quality (guna) of the self and not of the jar. Nor 
is it one of conjunction (sarhyoga), for this relation holds only 
between substances, while knowledge is a quality. Yet there 
must be some relation between the object and the knowledge 
of the object, in order that the particular judgment and not 
any other should result. Hence the only possible determining 
cause (niyamaka) of our judgment is the nature of the jar 
itself (ghatasvariipa). This relation is called svariipasarh- 
bandha, which is defined in Bhimacarya’s Nydyakosa as “ the 
relation which must be held to exist in a case where deter- 
minate knowledge or judgment (visistajfiana) could not have 
been eftected by any other relation (samavaya or sarhyoga).”’ 2 
It is a relation sui generis between the object and the cognition.3 
The effect of knowledge, as distinct from the act or the process 
of knowledge, is neither the physical object in itself nor a 
merely mental state, it is the essence, or svariipa, or character, 
the what of the object known.4 If the object of knowledge 
in outer perception is the physical existent itself, then there 
can be no possibility of error. Everyone’s account of the 
object must be true. It is at variance with the facts to hold 
that when we think of the North Pole, it actually gets into 


* Praminasya sakalapadarthavyavasthapakatvam (Visvanatha’s N.S. 
Vriti, i. t. 1). 

* Sarhbandhantarena visistapratitijananayogyatvam. The obvious ob- 
jection to making the jar itself a sathbandha, namely, that the distinction 
between the relation and the related thing is obliterated, is met by the fact 
that the jar as the jar is not the sammbandha, but only the jar as the object 
of knowledge. 

3 Avacchedakatva is a case of svaripasambandha. In some cases it is 
the essential constitutive attribute of the individual which is non-existent, 
In the case of ghatabhiva or absence of the jar, jarness is avacchedaka. 
Where there are both simple and complex attributes, the simpler attribute is 
the avacchedaka. Where the attribute is coextensive with the instances, we 
have a case of anatiriktavyttitva. The relation between knowledge and the 
object known is visayati. 

¢ Cp. “‘ Our data are simply character complexes, essences, logical entities, 
which are irresistibly taken to be the characters of the existents perceived 
or otherwise known "’ (Essays in Critical Realism, p. 5). 
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our consciousness. If it is a mere mental state, then sub- 
jectivism engulfs us. The object of knowledge is neither a 
physical existent nor a psychological existent, but the svariipa 
or the character of the object. In all knowledge we have 
this “‘ what,” essence or character which claims to be real. 
Even in dreams we have the “ what,” but we discover that 
the dream objects have no existence. Their implicit affir- 
mation of reality is not justified. All knowledgeis of svariipas, 
or character-complexes, together with an implicit attribution 
of existence. This implied belief is occasionally mistaken. 
Whether the content belongs to the object or not is not made 
known by the act of knowledge itself. The validity of know- 
ledge is not self-established (svatahpramanya).t The Nydya 
holds that the validity of knowledge is not self-established, 
but is proved by something else (paratah pramana). While 
the Sarhkhya thinks that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in the cognition itself, the Mimarhsakas believe that validity 
is due to the cognition itself, while invalidity is due to external 
causes, so that a cognition must be taken as true until it is 
proved to be otherwise. The Buddhists hold that invalidity 
belongs to all cognitions, and validity will have to be estab- 
lished by some other means. Against all these, the Naiydayika 
contends that validity and invalidity are established by some- 
thing independent of the cognition itself. If every cognition 
were self-evident, there would be no possibility of doubt.3 
So validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Suppose we 
perceive an object, we cannot be immediately certain that the 
object we perceive is of the same size and shape as it seems 

t Cp. Drake: “‘ All cognitive experiences are knowledge of, not pos- 
session of, the existent known (if it is an existent); their validity must be 
tested by other means than the intuition of the moment” (Critical Realism, 
De ei tiles ht: ad ab ek Hk WS requiring no ex- 
ternal sanction to prove their claim to obedience, while for the Naiya- 
tong authoritativeness of the Vedas depends on God’s authorship 

‘ Siddhdntamuhtavali, 136. “If the validity of a cognition were self- 
apprehended, then there would be no doubt in regard to a cognition produced 
by practice. For if, in this case, the cognition and its validity are cognized, 
how can there be doubt? If, on the other hand, the cognition is not 
cognised, then, in the absence of the knowledge of something possessing 
a quality, how can there be doubt? Hence the validity of cognition is a 
matter of inference (anumeyam).”” 
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to have. We perceive that the sun is moving while it does 
not. So perception or immediate knowledge of an object does 
not carry with it an assurance of its own validity. The 
validity of our knowledge can only be arrived at by a mediate 
process of reflection.t What is true of perception is also true 
of knowledge gained through other means. 


The Ny4ya considers a number of objections to this theory. How 
can a pramdna which gives us knowledge of an object, itself become 
an object of another pram4na? Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so also a means of knowledge is an instrument when 
it establishes an object, but an object when it is itself to be established. 
Vatsydyana says: “ buddhi, or apprehension, is pram4na, or the means 
of cognising things; it is prameya when it is itself cognised.””* If 
it is said that a means of knowledge does not require another means 
of knowledge for its establishment, but is self-established, then even 
the object of knowledge may be thus self-established, and pram4nas 
become superfluous. It is objected that if the validity of knowledge 
is apprehended by some other knowledge, and if the validity of the 
latter is proved by some other, then we are led to an infinite regress.} 
If we stop anywhere in the middle, the pramana is not proved. The 
Naiydyika does not regard this as a serious objection since it is purely 
theoretical. For al] practical purposes, we assume the validity of 


1 Tarkabhdsa says: ‘* The cognition is apprehended by sense-perception 
. .» while its validity is apprehended by means of inference. A man seeking 
for water has the perception of water, The exertion he puts forth is either 
fruitful or not. From the fruitulness of the cognition its validity is 
inferred, for that which is not valid does not give rise to fruitful exertion.” 

* N.B., ii. 1. 16, Vatsydyana uses the illustration of lamplight, which 
is said to illumine itself and other objects. ‘‘ In the case of the lamplight, 
it is found that while it is itself visible it is also the means by which we see 
other visible things, and thus it comes to be called the object or the means 
of cognition according to circumstances” (N.B., ii. 1. 19). Nagarjuna 
objects that a lamp cannot illumine itself, since there is no darkness in it. 
It illumines objects by removing the darkness that covers them (Mddhya- 
mika Karihé, vii). Vatsydyana’s view is not to be confused with the 
Vedintic position of the self-evident character of the praminas. The same 
pramdypa does not reveal the object as well as its own validity. Uddyota- 
kara explains that the lamplight is pram4&na in relation to objects, while 
it is itself established by another perception by means of its contact with 
the optic nerve, so that one pramAna may be established by another 
(N.V., ii. 1. 19). See also N.V.T.T., ii. 1. 19. 

3 This objection is identical with Nagirjuna’s in Vigrahavydvartant 
Karikaé, See History of Indian Logic, p. 257. See also N.B., ii. 1. 17-18. 
Sri Harga quotes Dharmakirti, the Buddhist logician, to the effect, ‘ For 
him who does not accept the cognition as directly cognised by itself the 
cognition of the thing cannot be established.” See Khapdana, i. 3. 
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pram4nas and need not go about validating one pramana by another 
endlessly.t In the case of clear cognitions, as when we see a fruit in 
our hand, we have no doubt about the validity of the cognition. We 
have certain knowledge of the object through one cognition. In the 
ase of doubtful cognitions we seek the aid of further cognitions to 
determine the validity of the present one, and when we come across 
a perfectly valid cognition, we cease to search. There are certain 
pramdnas which require a knowledge of themselves to prove their 
objects and lead to practical action ; and there are others which prove 
their objects without any knowledge of themselves. Smoke must be 
known before it can lead to a knowledge of fire, but sense-organs give 
us a knowledge of objects even when they are not themselves per- 
ceived or known. We may know sense-organs by other means, but 
that knowledge is unnecessary. 


The Naiyayika holds that we cannot straightaway know 
whether our cognitions correspond to reality or not. We 
have to infer this correspondence from its capacity to lead to 
successful action. All knowledge is an incitement to action. 
It tells us that the object is desirable or undesirable or neither. 
The self is not a purely passive spectator interested in the mere 
contemplation of things. It is anxious to attain desirable 
objects and avoid undesirable ones. Thinking is but an 
episode in the conduct of life. ‘‘ Knowledge is apprehension 
exciting desire and leading to action.”* The Naiydyika 
agrees with the school of Pragmatists in his view that know- 
ledge has its basis in the vital needs of human nature, and 
jisues in a volitional reaction. The agreement of our ideas 
with objects can be ascertained through their capacity to 
lead to successful action (pravrttisimarthyam).3 It is there- 
fore obvious that the relation of ideas to objects is one of 
correspondence and not necessarily resemblance. The Naiya- 
yika makes the truth of our ideas depend on their relations 
to facts, and holds that the relation is one of agreement or 
correspondence, which we infer from the working of ideas.4 
D veka keg a Ee © WB. i, % % 
e a i. 1. 17. See also N.B. and N.V., i. t 1, and KusumdAjali, 

¢ Cp. the distinction between resemblance and correspondence, the copy 
and the picture theories of truth, in McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence, ii. 
It is interesting to notice that the Critical Realists, whose analysis of know- 
ledge is similar to that of the Nyaya, adopt the same device to overcome 
this difficulty. The question whether we have any right to believe in the 


existence of physical objects is answered thus: ‘‘ Our instinctive (and 
practically inevitable) belief in the existence of the physical world about 
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Strictly speaking, the idea is said to be true if it leads to 
the perceptions demanded by the idea, and enables us to act 
on the environment successfully. According to the Praman- 
yavada of Tattvacintamani, the validity of cognitions is estab- 
lished through inference. When we see a horse, we have first 
of all a cognition of the form, ‘‘ This is a horse,” followed by 
a vague idea, ““I have seen a horse”; and it is when one 
goes near it and actually feels it, that he infers the validity 
of his cognition; and if the expected perceptions do not 
arise, he infers that the cognition is mistaken. We see water 
and go near it, and if it answers our needs we call our per- 
ception of water valid, since what is not true does not induce 
successful activity. When our desires are met, we become 
cognisant of the validity of our knowledge. Thus from conse- 
quences we infer causes, This theory of truth is an induction 
from positive instances of the successful leading of valid 
knowledge and negative instances of the unsuccessful leading 
of invalid knowledge. 

This workability is only the test of truth and not its con- 
tent. Some advocates of pragmatism are, however, of the 
opinion that the practical effects are the whole of truth, a 
view which has the support of Buddhist logicians. The 
latter hold that “right knowledge is uncontradicted know- 
ledge. That which enables us to attain the object observed 
is uncontradicted knowledge.” To attain the object is to 
act successfully in regard to it and understand its nature.3 
us is pragmatically justifiable, This realm of appearance (i.e. what appears, 
what is given) might conceivably be merely the visions of a mind in an 
empty world. But we instinctively feel these appearances to be the 
characters of real objects. We react to them as if they had an existence 
of their own, even when we are asleep or forgetting them. We find that 
this belicf, those reactions work ’’ (Essays im Critical Realism, p- 6). 

“ * Parvotpannam jalajiidnam pramd, saphalapravrttijanakatvat ; yan 
maivarh tan naivarh yathd aprama (Annarh Bhatta’s Dipikd, 63). 

* Dharmottara: Nydyabindujtkd, i. ‘ Avisarhvadakarh jianath sam- 
yagjfidnam .. . pradarsitam artham prapayan sarhvidaka ucyate.” 

3 Pravartakatvam eva pripakatvam ... pravartakatvam api pravrtti- 
vigayapravartakatvam eva. Dharmottara thinks that the object attained 
is not identical with the object known, though they belong to the same 
series. Though the Buddhists cannot admit the NySya view of the relation 
of facts and ideas, they accept arthasiddhi, or attainment of the object, or 
practical efficiency (arthakriy4simarthyam) as the test of truth, and indulge 
in vague phrases of similarity of ideas to objects as arthasiripyam asya 
pramAgam (Nydyabindu, i. 1). 
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For the Naiyadyika, truth is not mere workability, though it 
is known by it. Truth is prior to verification, A judgment 
js true, not because it is verified; but it is verified because 
itis true. Several objections to this theory are considered by 
the Naiydyika. We cannot be sure that our desires are 
realised. Cases of illusory satisfaction are not unheard of. 
In dreams we have instances of apparent satisfaction, but 
that does not mean that dream states are to be regarded as 
valid. The Naiyayika answers that what counts is not the 
mere feeling of successful activity, but the feeling of a normal 
healthy mind, which must support past experiences of success- 
ful activity. It is neither the vividness of the mental state 
nor the feeling of satisfaction, but conformity with experience 
as a whole. The objects of dreams cannot be fitted into 
the space-time framework of experience, and are therefore 
imaginary. 

Prior to fruition, our knowledge cannot be ascertained to be vand. 
So we cannot have that confidence without which no endeavour is 
possible. A valid knowledge of objects is the precondition of success- 
ful activity, and prior to successful activity we cannot have true 
knowledge of objects. Uddyotakara urges that this question of the 
relative priority of activity and knowledge is meaningless, in view of 
the beginninglessness of the world. Besides, knowledge of the object, 
and not of the validity of knowledge, is necessary for action. So far 
as familiar objects are concerned, the difficulty does not arise. In 
situations presenting novel features, where a mere application of 
precedents is insufficient, we experiment even with inadequate know- 
ledge. We act, sometimes, to verify hypotheses. Life generally 
moves on the basis of assumptions, and it is not possible to weigh 
every suggested line of action in a fine balance of logic before acting 
on it. Pressure of practical necessities compels us to act on ideas 
even when their evidence is incomplete. Objects of religious belief 
determine our action, even though they lie beyond the range of reason. 
The Naiydyika admits that there are cases where complete verifi- 
cation is not possible. Whether we shall attain heaven or not through 
the performance of agnihotra cannot be ascertained until we die. 
He that will act only when he can fully comprehend, must have either 
a very long head or a very short life. 


In this difficulty, Dharmottara makes a distinction between the right 
knowledge which is the immediate antecedent of attainment (arthakriy4- 
nirbhdsam) and that which leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages (arthakriydsamarthe ca pravartakam). The first leads directly to 
action and cannot be an object of inquiry. See Uddyotakara and Vicaspati 
on i, 3. 1. 
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Later Naiydyikas, like V&caspati and Udayana, admit the self- 
evident character (svatahprim4nyam) of some forms of valid know- 
ledge. Inference free from all error and inconsistency and comparison 
(upam4na) based on essential resemblance are, according to Vacaspati, 
of self-evident validity, since there is rational necessity binding the 
cognition and the objects. In the case of sense-perception and verbal 
testimony, we cannot be equally certain. Udayana admits Vacaspati’s 
contention, and argues that besides inference and comparison, self- 
consciousness (anuvyavasdya) and internal as well as external per- 
ception of mere existence (dharmijfiana) possess self-evident validity. * 


XIX 


ERROR 


Pramia, or valid knowledge, is distinguished from doubt 
(sarhnsaya) and erroneous knowledge (viparyaya), where the 
ideas do not lead to successful action. Illusions and hallucina- 
tions fail to realise their ends, ¢.e. do not fulfil the expectations 
roused by them. We become conscious of error when the 
demands of our ideal past are not met by the present. We see 
a white object and take it to be silver, pick it up and find it to 
be a piece of shell. The new experience of the shell contradicts 
the expectation of silver. According to the Nydya, all error 
is subjective. Vatsyayana says: ‘‘ What is set aside by true 
knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the object.’’3 
Uddyotakara observes, taking the mirage as an instance, 
“the object all the while remains what it actually is: In 
regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering : the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, appears as the cognition of water, #.¢. as the cognition 
of a thing as something which it is not.” 4 Water is not 
absolutely non-existent, as a flower in the sky, but is not 
existent here and now, though it is imagined to exist. The 
rays are the cause of the illusion, though not the object of 


e W.V.T.T., &. 2. 8. 
* For a searching criticism of the Ny&ya theory of truth,see Khapdana, 
3 N.B., iv. 2. 35. 4N.V., i. 1.4. 
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the illusory perception of water. The realism of the Nydya 
is here slightly modified, since it cannot account for the rise 
of illusions on the view that the world of experienced things 
with all their peculiar qualities exists independently of any 
relation to the experiencing subject. All erroneous cognition 
has some basis in reality. WVatsyayana says: “ No wrong 
apprehension is entirely baseless.’ Error is the apprehension 
of an object as other than what it is. This view of anyatha- 
khyati is supported not only by the Ny4ya but also by the 
Jaina logicians, and Kumirila. 


The Naiydyikas repudiate other theories of error, which are more 
metaphysical than logical. The Sautrantikas hold that in error there 
is a wrong superposition (4ropa) of something which is a form of 
cognition (jfiandkira) on an external object. The Yogicdras do not 
admit extra-mental realities, yet for all practical purposes objects are 
admitted to be real, thanks to the tendencies of beginningless avidy4. 
Error consists in the superposition of the form of cognition on such 
objects.s We know that a cognition is erroneous, since it is sublated 
by another apprehension 4 and is devoid of practical efficiency (artha- 
kriyakaritva). In the apprehension “ this is silver,” what is sublated 
is not silver but thisness (idantd), for, in the judgment a form of 
cognition “silver” is attributed to the “‘this"’; in the sublative 
judgment “this is not silver,”” we sublate the “ this"’ and not the 
“silver,” for, to deny the latter is to deny its existence as a form of 
cognition. This is the view of Jfidnakdrakhydti, according to which 
a form of cognition is wrongly referred to an external object. When 
the illusion is off, the external reference of silver is denied. This view 
is a corollary from the general metaphysical position of the Yogdcdras, 
that there is no real difference between the self, the object of know- 
ledge and knowledge. The Naiyayika objects that, on the Y 
view, our cognitions should take the form of not “ this is silver ’’ but 
“T am silver,"’ which is not the case. The Yogicdras cannot account 
for the distinction between truth and error. Subjectivism vitiates the 
whole position. Sweetness is in the honey and bitterness in the gall, 
and these qualities are not purely imaginary. The Nydya formula, 
that error is the apprehension of a thing as what it is not, is applicable 
even on the Yogacdra view.s The Madhyamikas hold the asatkhyati 
view, that there is only non-being (asat), and that all perception of 
internal and external objects is erroneous. Non-existent silver mani- 
fests itself as existent, thanks to our cognitive mechanism. The 


* N.B., iv. 2. 35. S iv chek Be Me 
3 Anddyavidyavasandropitamalikam bahyam, tatra jidin&kdrasydropab 
(Bhamatt, i. 1. 1). , 


4 Bhamait. Balavad bidhakapratyayavadat. 
$ Aniruddha on S.P.S, i. 42; Nydyamafijari, p. 173 
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Naiy&yika objects that the incorrect apprehension of silver in a shell 
is produced not by nothing but by something in the piece of shell. 
If illusions are not excited by external stimuli and have no objective 
basis, we cannot distinguish one illusion from another. A non-existent 
thing cannot produce any effect. Erroneous cognitions cannot be 
traced to residual impressions which are not possible without real 
_objects.:. The Advaita adopts the anirvacaniyakhyat?. Whatever is 
manifested in a cognition is the object of that cognition. In the 
illusion of silver, silver appears to consciousness and is cognised ; 
otherwise we shall have no reason to say that it is the illusion of silver 
and not of something else. But the silver so cognised is neither real 
nor unreal nor both real and unreal. If real, the cognition would be 
valid; if unreal, no activity will be induced ; if both unreal and real, 
then two contradictory qualities will subsist in one and the same 
entity. Its nature is really indefinable or anirvacanlya. This in- 
explicable silver is produced through avidy& with the help of residual 
traces of the past cognitions of silver revived by the perception of the 
similarity of silver with the object with which the defective sense- 
organ is in contact. According to the Advaita, the illusion is a presen- 
tative cognition produced by an object actually present to conscious- 
ness, Silver is present at the time and place when and where the 
illusion is produced. Otherwise the illusion is not a presentation. 
This presented silver lasts as long as the illusion lasts. The Naiydyika 
objects that, if the illusory object of silver is created in the absence 
of silver, then we could see anything of which we have an idea, and 
there could be no difference between image and percept. The Naiydyika, 
however, congratulates himself on the fact that this view can be 
brought under his anyathakhy&ti, since an indefinable object appears 
to consciousness as real.2 Akhy&ti (or vivekakhyati), or non-dis- 
crimination, is the name given to Pribhakara’s view of error. The 
difference between the piece of shell we see and the silver we imagine 
is not noticed, and we say “ this is silver.’ The sublating cognition 
does not contradict the illusion, but simply recognises the distinction 
between the perceived and the remembered elements of the erroneous 
cognition. Against this view, the Nydya urges that, as long as the 
illusion lasts, there is an actual presentation or perception of silver, 
and not a mere representation. We are conscious of silver as some- 
thing presented to consciousness here and now, and not as something 


* If illusions are not produced by external objects, then there is nc 
difference between dreamless sleep and illusions except that in the latte: 
we have consciousness and in the former not. Prameyakamalamartinda, 
Pp. 13 ff.; Nydyamafjari, pp. 177-178. 

+ RamAnuja, criticising the Advaita view, asks, What is the cause of the 
production of the indefinable silver at the time of the illusion? The 
cognition of silver cannot produce the object, since the latter is the cause 
of the former. It cannot be due to a defect in the sense-mechanism, since 
the sense-organs do not produce effects in the outward objects. Senses 
cause knowledge and not objects of knowledge, 
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perceived in the past and remembered now. Non-discrimination at 
the time of the illusion cannot induce action. The nature of obscura- 
tion of memory (smrtipramosa) is not clearly stated. So it must be 
said that our immediate perceptual consciousness is itself infected 
with error.' 

The Ny&ya theory of anyathakhyAati is criticised by the other 
schools, notably the Advaita Vedanta.* Silver existing at some other 
time and place cannot be an object of perception, since it is not present 
to the senses. If it is said to be recalled to consciousness, then even 
in inference of fire from smoke, fire may be said to be recalled to con- 
sciousness, and there would be no need for inference at all. Again, to 
what does the otherwiseness (anyathatva) refer? It cannot refer to 
the cognitive activity, where the substratum shell cannot impart its 
own form to a cognition which apprehends silver; not to the result 
of the cognitive activity, since a presentation does not differ essentially 
whether it is valid or invalid; not to the object of cognition which is 
the shell, which cannot identify itself with or transform itself into 
silver. If the shell is absolutely different from silver, then it cannot 
be identified with it; if it is both different and not different, then 
even judgments like ‘‘ the cow is shorthorned ” would be illusory. 
If the shell actually transforms itself into silver, then the cognition of 
silver is not invalid and cannot be sublated. If it is said that it is 
a momentary transformation for the time the illusion lasts, then the 
perception of silver must be had even by those who do not suffer from 
any sense defects.3 


XX 


GENERAL ESTIMATE OF NYAYA EPISTEMOLOGY 


The Nydya view of knowledge as an attribute of the soul, 
which copies reality, seems to common sense too simple to need 


« J.yasithhasiri mentions the theory of alaukikarthakhyati, whicb 
Jayanta attributes to a Mim&rhsaka. According to it, in the illusory 
cognition of silver, the object of the illusion is silver, which is different from 
the ordinary (laukika) silver, What serves our practical needs is laukika, 
and what does not is alaukika. Even alaukika silver induces some activity. 
The Naiydyika asks whether we have any knowledge of alaukika silver and 
what becomes of it the moment we realisc our mistake. Prabh&candra, in 
his Prameyakamalamértanda, mentions prasiddharthakhy&ti as the view 
supported by Bhaskara and the followers of the Sathkhya, According to it, 
the object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent thing, but an existent 
object established by knowledge. Water is the object of the illusion of 
water, and when this illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition 
of the rays of the sun, the latter cognition has for its object the rays of the 
sun. This view is not satisfactory, since it makes all cognitions valid 
(Nydyamafjari, pp. 187-188; Prameyahamalamdrtangs, i). 

* See Veddntaparibhasé, 1. 3 Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 33. 
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any justification ; yet this apparently innocent view involves 
assumptions that have been uncritically accepted. In its 
hostility to Buddhist subjectivism the Nyaya insists that 
things are the ground of logical truth, that the external world 
exists apart from our knowledge of it and determines that 
knowledge, that our ideas correspond to things. It divides 
the real into two compartments of subjects and objects, and 
thus transforms the ordinary assumptions of common sense 
into a metaphysical theory which is inadequate to the facts 
of consciousness as well as the demands of logic. The main 
assumptions which vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya 
are : (1) that self and not-self are sharply separated from one 
another, (2) that consciousness is the result of the causal 
action of the not-self on the self, (3) that knowledge is a 
property of the self. In spite of these metaphysical prejudices, 
the Nydya contains fruitful suggestions by which its defects 
may be overcome. So long as the Nyaya gives an account 
of what is immediately experienced in the act of knowledge, 
it is on secure ground ; but when it tries to offer a metaphysical 
explanation, in terms which take us behind the ultimate fact 
of knowledge, it is open to criticism. That we have a direct 
awareness of the world which is not a mere putting together 
of abstract particulars but a complex cosmos with terms and 
relations, particulars and universals, that our ideas have 
working value, are views warranted by experience. The 
fundamental mistake of the Nyadya is the mistake of Locke, 
and other empirical thinkers who regard the individual as one 
natural unit and the world as another. This mechanical view, 
however legitimate for the limited purposes of daily life and 
psychology, ‘is not ultimately defensible. The problem for 
logic is not so much the genesis of knowledge as its nature, 
We cannot hope to determine the nature of knowledge by 
trying to go behind it and observe the manner of its coming 
to be. When the Naiyayika regards consciousness as a pro- 
duct or a resultant, he is trying to get behind the process of 
knowing. 

If the self and the not-self are sharply separated from 
one another, and if consciousness is but the result of the 
causal action of the not-self on the self, as Locke and Descartes, 
Hume and Kant thought, then all the contents of conscious- 
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ness are purely subjective states of the knowing individual. 
Events of the world of not-self cannot form part of the know- 
ledge which belongs to the self ; and if knowledge reproduces 
reality, it can only contain copies of real events and not the 
events themselves, When we divide the subject from the 
object, the question of building the bridge from the one to 
the other becomes difficult. Either we have to hold that the 
object is the creation of the subject or that there is no object 
at all. Whether we say that the object is taken into con- 
sciousness, or is mirrored in it, or represented by a sketch or 
an outline, whatever view of the relation of knowledge to 
object we may adopt, it becomes impossible for us to be 
certain that the world is as we perceive it. So long as the 
two are external to each other, as one piece of matter is 
external to another, we can never be sure that our ideas 
correctly represent objects, or that they represent objects at 
all. ‘We cannot compare our cognitions with reality, since 
the latter is external to thought. Nothing but thought itself 
is known directly, and we cannot compare the thought with 
the real, since only one of the terms is given, and the act of 
comparison implies that both the terms should be given. If 
anything can compare the idea on the one side and the object 
on the other, it must be consciousness'; but such a con- 
sciousness must include both the idea and the object. 

If truth means agreement of ideas with reality, and if 
reality is defined as that which is external to thought, what 
is not and cannot be in thought or made up of thought, then 
truth-seeking is a wild-goose chase. Thought seeks an end 
which could never conceivably be attained, nay, an end of 
which no clear notion could be formed. The Naiyayika faces 
the conclusion that the goal of thought, i.e. the attainment 
of truth, cannot be directly realised. He holds that for a 
finite mind the goal of thought is beyond attainment. We 
have to be content with the lower ideal of acquiring confi- 
dence in the working value of our ideas. Serviceability or 

* Professor Alexander holds that consciousness and reality are independent 
things, and the relation between them is that of compresence. The two 
happen to be together, though they are separate in the world. But what 
is the nature of this consciousness ? Consciousness is always of something, 


and it does not tell “s about the existence of an object outside and inde- 
pendent of it. 
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practical efficiency generates this feeling of confidence. This 
workability does not, however, justify the Nyaya assumption 
that ideas work because they are in accord with reality." 
The Buddhist logicians who adopt the same test of truth 
derive a different conclusion from it ; and it must be said that 
the Buddhist view is more logical. The content of truth is 
not correspondence of knowledge with objects which are but 
ideal, but verification by experience. Ideas prompt us to 
activity, and when we realise our desires their claim to truth 
is granted. Our dreams are declared to be illusory, since 
activities based on them fail to achieve the ends. Suppose 
we dream something, dig up our field and light on a treasure, 
then our dream is true, whether or not it accords with reality. 
It is clear that the best grounded and the most certain of our 
knowledge has a possibility of error. No belief of ours is so 
firmly grounded that there does not remain at least a bare 
chance of its being false. While it is possible to lead some 
sort of existence, depending on this pragmatic test, we cannot 
have complete satisfaction. What serves one need may not 
serve another; and we are interested in the vital logical 
need to know reality, which cannot be met The Nydya, 
which is anxious to save us from Buddhist subjectivism, has 
not provided us with a more satisfactory view of reality. 
When the patent fact of our knowledge of the external world 
is not accounted for by the Nydya theory, it must return 
upon its initial assumptions and examine them in the light 
of the analysis of the fact of knowledge itself. 

While it is quite true that things may be real without 
being consciously present to my or your experience and do 
not begin to exist when you or I become aware of them, stil] 
it cannot be said that real existence is independent of all 
experience. The relation between knowledge and its object 
is called in Ny&aya the svaripa-sarhbandha. The object 
apprehended determines the knowing process. Cognition is 

* Cp. Broad: “It does not in the least matter to science what is the 
inner nature of a term, provided it will do the work that is required of it 
If we can give a definition of points which will make them fulfil a certain 
pair of conditions, it will not matter though points themselves should turn 
out to be entities of a very different kind from what we had supposed them 


to be ”’ (Scientific Thought, p. 39). 
* Nydyabindu, p. 103; and Nydyabinduftha, p. 6, 
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consciousness of an object. Madhusiidana Sarasvati * quotes 
from Udayana that ‘‘ Cognitions by themselves formless are 
specified only by their objects. That is to say, the objects 
are the only specifications of cognitions.” All cognitions are 
qualified or characterised by certain things as “ This is an 
inkstand.” “ That is a tablecloth.” If the object known is 
entirely outside the process, then the correspondence notion 
of truth will have to be adopted ; but its svarfipa is said to 
be within the process, though the object-in-itself is not identical 
with the knowledge of it. According to this view, knowledge 
does not produce objects; nor does it correspond to them, 
but it apprehends them, It is therefore wrong to hold that 
the object lies outside the boundaries of knowledge, and what 
can be known of it is either its effect or its copy in the con- 
sciousness of the subject. Whether we perceive, conceive or 
remember an outer object or an inner state, what we perceive, 
conceive or remember is the object itself, which is independent 
of the knowledge process. The Nydya theory of our immediate 
and direct awareness of reality is inconsistent with its other 
assumption, that subject and obiect are substances which are 
isolated from one another. Nothing stands between the 
cognising subject and the cognised object. The two, subject 
and object, are inseparably connected. One cannot be 
reduced to the other. The Ny4ya is right in repudiating 
subjectivism, that the objects are the creations of the subject's 
fancy. The object is not brought into being by the subject’s 
knowing process. Even universal relations are said to be 
given to and not created by the subject. Sense-data do not 
appear as disconnected particles, but as possessed of certain 
properties and qualities. Only, according to later Nyaya, 
the universal or the basis of identity is known through non- 
sensuous (alaukika) mental functioning. A large part of the 
experiences that enter into our knowledge is non-sensuous in 
character. The constraining power of reality is admitted by 
the Naiyayika. The necessity of our experience is not imposed 
by the subject, but is due to the necessity of the world. The 
real is not intrinsically divided into the two, selves and the 
world. The prerequisite of all thinking is the undivided 


t N.B., iv. 2. 29. * Advaitasiddhi, i. 20. 
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reality from which subject and object are derived by a process 
of abstraction. It is true that abstractions play a large part 
in our lives, but yet reality in itself, on which our theory of 
knowledge should take its stand, the primary ontological fact, 
is consciousness (caitanya). A metaphysical investigation of 
the nature and conditions of knowledge reveals to us the 
universality of consciousness. It is the basis and creator of 
all things, and it is risky to represent consciousness in a semi- 
materialised image. It is not a compound, though our world 
may be concrete enough. Our analysis into selves and objects 
is relative to our practical needs; but this complex cosmos 
is based on a reality which is intrinsically undivided. The 
real when thought out assumes this aspect. It is not possible 
for us to give an intellectual account of reality apart from 
intellectual discrimination ; yet our ideas deal with a reality 
to which no one of our distinctions is essential. The only 
absolute, then, is the undivided reality of consciousness, 
which the Naiyayika ignores in favour of a plurality of souls 
and material objects. 

While reality is caitanya, or consciousness, truth, which 
logicians aim at, is something different, since logic assumes 
the distinction between subject and object, and its impulse 
can be satisfied only if the world of selves and objects is 
organised into a coherent whole. The Ny4dya, in spite of its 
allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the more 
adequate character of the coherence theory. It regards all 
forms of knowledge as parts of one whole, each having its 
function through its place in the whole, and having no justifi- 
cation beyond what it can claim as part of that whole. The 
validity of any pram4na is established through other pram4nas." 
The different kinds of knowledge are interrelated. All know- 
ledge has mediate necessity. When the Naiyayika warns us 
against the feeling of satisfaction which dreamers and lunatics 


* We perceive an object, and the validity of this perceptioni s established 
through inference and perception of the validity of the factors involved 
in it—sense-organs, objects, contact between the two, and the resulting 
act of cognition, The sense-organ is established by inference as the recipient 
of one class of external stimuli; objects are established by sense-perception ; 
contact is inferred from the non-perception of distinctions ; and the resulting 
act of cognition is perceived by the self through its contact with manas and 
intimate relation with the cognition (N B, ii. 1. 19). 
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have, and asks us to take into account the feeling of a normal 
healthy-minded individual, he is surrendering his theory of 
correspondence. The normal individual is not he who has 
the support of the majority. Some illusions may be normal 
in this sense, but they are not therefore true. The social 
factor simply distinguishes purely imaginary experiences 
from those which have more objectivity about them. By 
comparing our observations with those of others, we can get 
a working certainty, sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
What others perceive no less than ourselves, what is perceived 
by us identically at different places and times, may be looked 
upon as true and real. The demands of science require us to 
check our ordinary perceptions. Though we perceive the 
movement of the sun across the sky, science tells us that the 
earth revolves round the sun. More elementary and dis- 
connected experiences are to be interpreted in the light of 
more, unified and systematised experiences. The standard is 
set by the latter. Truth depends not so much on the object 
as on its capacity to fit into the space-time scheme. The 
structure of reality must be capable of accommodating the 
truth. It is assumed that the space-time continuity has a 
systematic nature. The Naiyayika who adopts the pragmatic 
test is bound to hold that our views of reality are relative to 
our purposes. Knowledge of an object is just its meaning 
for our present needs. In practical life we are not concerned 
about the essences of objects but only their meaning for us. 
To say that for all men stones are hard and fires are hot 
means that these objects have the same meaning for us, 
Practically justified correspondence is the Naiyadyika’s mean- 
ing of truth, and ever so many illusions normal to all individuals 
and the race are true by this criterion. Nor is this test 
capable of use with regard to events in the past and the future. 
Though our truths are relative, they are not all of equal 
value. The highest truth is that which satisfies the vital 
logical need of understanding the world as a whole. The ideal 
experience which comprehends the nature of reality as it is, 
including both the finite subjects and the environment, is the 
absolute standard of truth. Not in the sense that many men 
have attained to it, but in the sense that when one attains 
the logical view, he will realise it as the truth. True normality 
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cannot be ascertained by a counting of heads.t The mere 
fact that the large majority of men believe in the pluralistic 
view does not indicate anything else than the practical value 
of that conception. Truth and untruth are not questions to 
be decided by a plebiscite. If the majority of men have 
an attack of jaundice, the nature of truth does not alter. 
Truth is that which reveals itself to those who have sounded 
the depths of experience. The Naiydyika admits the higher 
validity of arsajfiana, or the wisdom of the seers. He asks 
us to judge our experiences by the achievement of individuals 
who have better comprehended the nature of reality. Truth, 
like goodness and beauty, is an achievement of the individual 
mind, and in another sense it is a revelation to the human 
mind of a world unrealised as yet but awaiting realisation in 
and through a fuller experience. We do not so much con- 
struct truth as find it. Yet the Naiyadyika again and again 
slips into the point of view of the psychologist who assumes 
that souls and matter are conditions which bring about know- 
ledge. The relativity of knowledge to our ends does not confirm 
the absolute division between subject and object which the 
Nyaya assumes. It implies faith in the demands of our nature 
and in the possibility of their satisfaction. That the nature 
of the real is adapted to the needs of human action, shows 
the essential interrelatedness of the two aspects of reality, 
minds and their environment. The manifest pluralism and 
the unrelatedness of things is only apparent. The conception 
of a plurality of reals externally related to one another must 
yield place to the idea of the essential unity of the world. 

In accordance with the implications of the instrumental 
and relative character of all thought, the Naiydyika should 
admit the relative nature of the ideal of truth itself. Logical 
truth, which is reality conceived as a system of interrelated 


« Cp. “ Does the truth of the fact that a blind man has missed the perfect 
development of what should be normal about his eyesight depend for its 
proof upon the fact that a larger number of men are not blind? The very 
first creature which suddenly groped into the possession of its eyesight had 
the right to assert that light was a reality. In the human world there may 
be very few who have their spiritual eyes open, but in spite of the numerical 
preponderance of those who cannot see, their want of vision must not be 
cited as an evidence of the negation of light ’’ (Rabindranath Tagore) See 
Foreword in Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy of the Upanisads. 
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selves and objects, is relative to the logical interest, though 
it is very much more satisfactory than the view which regards 
the universe as a plurality of independent reals. Truth is 
reality taken as ideal, regarded as an intelligible system. Our 
judgments and inferences aim at the comprehension of the 
whole. According to the degree in which they succeed and 
fail in the endeavours, their place in the body of knowledge is 
determined. All logical truth is relative in the sense that the 
individual is a fragment of reality handling another fragment 
loosened from its context, and it is impossible, so long as one 
occupies the logical standpoint, to grasp reality in itself. Our 
thought is forced to distinguish and select, and we are obliged 
to use the pragmatic test. The widest thought is compelled 
to leave out the existence of itself, which in reality it must 
include. All knowledge is an abstraction from the real. It 
is an ideal reconstruction of the absolute.? 

The Nyaya analysis of perception and its view of svariipa- 
samnbandha support the doctrine of the presence in knowledge 
of reality. The distinction of indeterminate and determinate 
perception suggests the view of the relativity of our knowledge 
to our interests. In some stages we have but an undiscriminat- 
ing acquaintance with reality, and in others a closer grasp of 
its complexity. The acceptance of the pragmatic test of 
practical utility confirms the view of the relativity of our 
knowledge to our limited standpoints. While the conception 
of reality as made up of two unlike spheres may be legitimate 
and useful for the purposes of psychology, it has to be trans- 
cended when we arrive at the logical point of view. As we 
have shown, the Nyaya is aware that it is only the coherence 
conception of truth that can be adopted in logic. The natural 
conclusion from this whole doctrine of relativity is that even 
this logical ideal of a complex cosmos with interrelated members 
cannot be regarded as absolute. The Nydya did not choose 
to face this ultimate problem. But its theory of knowledge, 
when consistently carried out, leads clearly to the position 


' Cp. Bradley: ‘‘ That the glory of this world in the end is appearance 
leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour ; 
but the sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories " (Logic, vol. ii, p. 591).’ 
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that the distinctions of subject and object arise within the 
fact of knowledge or experience, which alone is the absolute 
or the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go, 


XXI 


THE WORLD OF NATURE 


The Nyadya accepts the metaphysics of the Vaisesika, and 
regards the world of nature as a composite of eternal, unalter- 
able, causeless atoms, existing independently of our thoughts. 
The physical conceptions of the Nyaya are almost the same as 
those of the Vaisesika. 


It will, however, be of interest to know the way in which the Nydya 
answers the objections of the rival schools. The problem of time 
offers peculiar difficulties. Some Naiyadyikas hold that time is a form 
of experience and is perceived by the sense-organs as a qualification 
of objects of perception. For example, Ramakrsn4dhvarin, the author. 
of Sikhamani, says that since we cognise objects as existing at present, 
time also may be said to be perceived. In the perception of the jar 
as existing at present (idAnim ghato vartate), present time also enters 
into the perception of the object. Every object is perceived as exist- 
ing in time, though time is never perceived by itself.1 Temporal 
relations are dependent on the terms related. There is no sooner or 
later, before or after, apart from events and actions. Time is per- 
ceived as a qualification of objects, and is therefore a substantive 
reality.* 

The M&adhyamika theory, that there is no present time (varta- 
m&4nakala) apart from the past and the future, is examined by 
Vatsyayana.} The past is defined as that which precedes the present, 
and the future as that which succeeds it. But the present has no 
meaning apart from the past and the future. Vatsydyana replies that 
all this is due to a confusion between time and space. The objector 
argues that when the object falls, we have the time taken up by its 
traversing a certain distance and the time that will be taken up by 
it in traversing the remaining distance, and there is no intervening 
distance which the object can be said to traverse at the present time. 
Space traversed gives the idea of past time, space to be traversed that 
of the future, and there is no third space which could give rise to the 
present time.¢ But, says Vatsydyana, “‘ time, or kala, is not mani- 
fested by space (adhva) but by action (kriyd).” ‘‘ We have the con- 


s Nydyamafjari, p. 130. * Ibid., p. 137. 
5 N.B., ii. 1. 39-il. 1. 43. See LP. p. 649. «N.B., ii. 1. 39. 
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ception of time (as past) when the action of falling has ceased... . 
When the same action is going to happen, we have the conception of 
time as future; and lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 
as going on at the time, we have the conception of present time. In 
the circumstances, if a person were never to perceive the action as 
* going on,’ at the time, what could he conceive of as having ceased or 
as going to happen? . . . At both the points of time (past and future) 
the object is devoid of action; whereas, when we have the idea that 
the thing is falling down, the object is actually connected with the 
action ; so that what the present time apprehends is the actual existing 
connection of the object and the action, and thus it is onlyon the basis 
of this (existing connection and the time indicated by it) that we 
could have the conception of the other two points of time; which 
latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable, if the present time did 
not exist." Again, perceptions arise in connection with things which 
are presentin time. There cannot be perception, if there is not present 
time. The present therefore is not a mere mathematical point but 
a tract of time with a certain duration, “a slab of time with 
temporal thickness.’ + 

Vatsyd4yana argues against several theories of the origin and nature 
of the world.s He criticises the idea of momentariness (ksanikavada) 
on the ground that we cannot be certain that an entity will be replaced 
by another after the lapse of a moment, and there must be a connecting 
link between the origination of an entity and its cessation. We may 
admit the truth of momentariness where it is perceived but not where 
it is not perceived, as in stones, etc.4 From the successive cognitions 
we have of objects, their continued existence follows. The theory 
that all is non-being is rejected on the ground, that if everything is 
non-being, there cannot be any aggregates.s Nor can all things be said 
to be relative to one another. If long and short are interdependent, 
then neither of them can be established in the absence of the other. 
If neither of them is self-existent, it will be impossible to establish 
their interrelation.6 The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) is based 
on the facts of the production and destruction of things. The Naiyayika 
argues that there are things like atoms, 4k&Sa, time and space, and some 
qualities of these which are neither produced nor destroyed.? The 


N.B., ii. 1. 40. 

Whitehead: The Principle of Relativity, p. 7. 
N.B., iv. 2. 31-33, and iv. 2. 26-27. 

N.B., iii. 2. 11. See also iii. 2. 12-13. 

$s N.B., iv. 1. 37-40. See also iv. 2. 26-27, 31-33. 

6 “If there is no such thing as the character (or individuality) of things, 
why do we not have the relative notions of length and shortness in regard 
to two equal atoms or any two objects of equal size? ... What relativity 
(apeks4) means is that when we perceive two things it becomes possible 
for us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other” (N.B., iv. 1. 40). 

7 N.B., iv. 1. 25-28. 


~-s*« 
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opposite view that all things are permanent is equally defective, since 
some things we perceive are produced and destroyed. Composite 
substances are liable to production and destruction. Vatsyayana 
considers also the theory of the absolute diversity of things (sarva- 
prthaktvavada). The Naiydyika holds that a whole is not a mere 
aggregate of its parts, but is something over and above the parts to 
which it stands in the peculiar relation of samavdya (inherence). 
V&tsydyana repudiates the Buddhist view 3 that the whole is nothing 
but the aggregate of parts, and that the relation is a myth. 

The world cannot be produced by abhava, or non-existence. The 
supporters of the abh&va hypothesis argue that no effect arises until 
the cause is destroyed. For the sprout to arise, the seed must 
be destroyed. VAtsydyana argues against this view that the 
cause which is said to destroy cannot come into existence after the 
destruction, and there is no production out of things destroyed. If 
the destruction, of the seed were the cause of the rise of the sprout, 
then the latter must appear at the very moment the seed is broken 
to pieces. As a matter of fact, the sprout appears only when the 
disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite formed out 
of its particles. So the sprout is due not to abhava but a rearrange- 
ment of seed particles.s The view that the world is the result of 
chance is examined and rejected. The law of causality cannot be 
denied without stultifying all experience. 


XXII 


THE INDIVIDUAL SELF AND Its DESTINY 


According to the Ny4ya, the universe has certain elements 
which are not corporeal. These are our cognitions, desires, 
aversions, volitions, and the feelings of pleasure and pain.7 
All these modes of consciousness are transitory, and so are 
not themselves to be identified with substances. They are 
viewed as qualities of the substance called the soul. 

The soul is a real substantive being, having for its qualities 
desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition. Asa 


1 N.B., iv. 1. 29-33. » N.B., iv. 1. 34-36. 

3 See Avayavanirdharapa of the Buddhist Asoka, who lived about the 
close of the ninth century A.D, 

4 Vatsydyana’s explanation of Sashhkhyaihdniavdda is not clear. It may 
possibly refer to some doctrine as Pythagoras’s theory of numbers. 

$ N.B., iv. 1. 14-18. 6 N.B., iv. 1. 22-24. 

7 If pleasure, pain, desire and aversion are regarded as modes of feeling, 
we have the three modes of consciousness, knowledge, feeling and will. ° 
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tule the Naiyayika proves the existence of the self by means 
of inference, though scriptural evidence is adduced in con- 
firmation.' Uddyotakara holds that the reality of the self is 
apprehended by means of perception also. According to him 
the object of the notion of “I” is the soul.2 The recognition 
of the different cognitions as mine proves the continued 
persistence of the soul.s ‘‘ When a man is desirous of knowing 
or understanding (a certain thing) at first, he reflects as to 
what this may be and comes to know it “ this is so-and-so.” 
This knowing of the thing is by the same agent to whom 
belongs the previous desire to know and the subsequent 
reflection ; so this knowledge becomes an indication of the 
presence of the common agent in the shape of the soul.” 4 
We remember things which we previously cognised.s When 
one perceives an object, is attracted by it, struggles to obtain 
it, it is one soul that is the basis of these different activities.® 
If our mental life has at each instant a unique qualitative 
character which constitutes it a moment in the concrete 
history of an individual subject, it is because it belongs to 
this self and not to another. Uddyotakara says: “ For one 
who denies a soul, every cognition must be distinct with a 
distinct object of its own; and no cognition or recollection 
would ever be possible.” 7 As a mere complex of sensational 
and affectional elements, no state of consciousness can be 
distinguished as mine or another’s. The experience of another 
is not my experience, for my self is different from his self. 
All our mental states, such as remembrance, recognition, 
awareness of the relative persistence of the self, volition or 

t N.S.,i. 1. 10, 

+ N.V., iii. 1. 1. The Vaisesika makes the self an object of yogic per- 
ception (V.S., ix. 1. 11; Nydyakandalf, p. 196). 

3 N.B. and N.V., i. 1. 10. 4 N.B.,i. 1. to. 

$s N.B., iii. 1. 14; also iii. 1, 7-11. 

6 Ekakartrkatvath jfidnecch4pravsttinith samAndérayatvam (N.B., iii. 
2. 34). 

7 N.V., i. 1. to. V&caspati observes: “‘If in the absence of the soul 
the recollection and fusion of cognitions were possible under the hypothesis 
of every cognition setting up and forming a factor in a series of cognitions, 
then every cognition would recall and fuse with every other cognition of the 
same series.’’ This statement of Vicaspati is a paraphrase of Vatsyiyana’'s 
remark that “ the recognition of one cognition by another cognition would 
be as possible as the recognition by one body of the experiences of another 
body ” (N.B., i. 1. 10). 
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the assertion of self, sympathy or consciousness of relation to 
other selves, all these imply the reality of a self. 

The materialist view that consciousness is a property of 
the body is easily refuted. If it were a property of the body, 
it would exist in the various parts of the body and its material 
constituents. If the latter were also conscious, then we have 
to regard the individual consciousness as the combination of 
several consciousnesses produced by the different constituents. 
If body has consciousness, then all matter must have it, since 
it is of the same nature as the body. If beyond the body 
there is no soul, then the moral law would seem to be without 
any significance. Since the body is changing from moment 
to moment, no sin can pursue us in subsequent lives. If 
consciousness is the essential property of the body, then it 
can never lose its essence, and it should be impossible for us 
to find bodies devoid of consciousness, as we do in corpses. 
Consciousness is not found in states of trance. It is not a 
natural quality of the body, since it does not last as long as 
the body lasts, as colour and the like do.3 If it were an 
accidental property of the body, then its cause is something 
else than the body itself. Again, consciousness cannot be the 
property of that of which one is conscious but of that which 
is conscious, If consciousness is a property of the body, then 
it must be capable of being perceived by others also.4 Body 
is not even an auxiliary of consciousness in view of certain 
familiar experiences. At best it is an instrument or aid for 
the expression of consciousness, Body is defined as “ the 
vehicle of actions, sense-organs and objects.” 5 The soul 
exerts itself to gain or get rid of objects by means of the body, 
which is the seat of the senses, mind and sentiments. We 
cannot identify the body with either consciousness or the self 
which possesses it. Nor can we identify consciousness with 
the vital processes. Vitality is a name for a particular relation 
of the self to the body.® 

The self is not the senses but what controls them, and 


* See Sdshkhya Saira, iii. 20-21, and Vijfidnabhikgu and Aniruddha on 
them, 

* N.B., iii. 1. 4. 3 N.B., iii. 2. 47. 

4 See I.P., vol. i, pp. 284-285. See also N.B., iii. 2. 53-55. 

‘NS., i, 3. 11, & Nydyahkandals, p. 263 
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synthesises their contributions. It is the soul that confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehensions. The eye cannot 
hear sounds nor the ear see visions, and the consciousness that 
I who am seeing a thing now have also heard of it will not 
be possible if the soul were not different from and beyond the 
senses. As instruments, the senses imply an agent which 
uses them. Being only products of matter, they cannot have 
consciousness as their property. Even when the object seen 
and the eye are both destroyed, the knowledge that I have 
seen remains, and so this knowledge is not a quality of either 
the outer objects or the senses. Nor is the soul to be iden- 
tified with manas, which is only the instrument by the aid of 
which the soul thinks. Since the manas is atomic in nature, 
it can no more be the self than the body can. If intelligence 
is a quality of manas, then the simultaneous cognition of 
things such as yogis have would be inexplicable.3 The self 
cannot be identified with the body, senses or manas, since it 
is present even when the body is lost, the senses are cut off 
and manas is quicted down.4 All these belong to the 
object side, and can never be the subject while self is the 
subject. 

This permanent self is not buddhi or intellection, upalabdhi 
or apprehension, or jiidna or knowledge.® Buddhi is non- 
permanent, while the soul must be permanent.? Our con- 
sciousness is to be compared to a flowing stream, where one 
mental state vanishes as soon as another appears. Whatever 
be the nature of the object, fleeting like sound or relatively 
permanent like a jar, cognitions themselves are transitory.’ 
The relative permanence of the object accounts for the relative 
distinctness of the cognition, but cannot make the cognition 
itself permanent.9 The capacity for recognition cannot be 
attributed to buddhi.te Intellect (buddhi) according to the 
Naiydyika is not a substance nor the cogniser, but a quality 
of the soul which is capable of being perceived. The self is 
the perceiver of all that brings about pain and pleasure 


'N.B., iii. 1. 1. * N.B., iii. 2. 18. 3 N.B., iii. 2. 19. 
4 P.P., p. 69. See also Bhdsdpariccheda, 47-49. 
5 N.V., iii. 2. 19. *NS., i. 1-5. eS fe a eae 


8 N.B., iii. 2. 1-2; iii, 2. 18-41. 
9 N.B., iii. 2. 44. See also N.V., iii. 2. 45. © N.B., iii. 2. 3. 
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(sarvasya drast&), the experiencer of all pains and pleasures 
(bhokta) and the knower of all things (sarvanubhavi). 

The substance to which these qualities belong cannot be 
made up of parts, for it is an assumption of the Nydya that 
compound substances are destructible while simple ones are 
eternal. Whatever has an origin is necessarily made up of 
parts, and when the parts fall asunder, the thing perishes. 
The soul is partless (niravayava) and eternal. It has no 
beginning and no end. If a soul once began to be, it will 
sometime cease to be. The soul cannot be of a limited size, 
since what is limited has parts and is destructible. The soul 
must be either atomic or infinite, and of no medium size 
(madhyamaparimana) like compound substances. It cannot 
be atomic, since we cannot then perceive its qualities of 
intellection, will, etc. If it were atomic, it would be impossible 
to account for the cognition which extends all over the body.' 
If of intermediate size, it must be either larger or smaller 
than the body. Either way, it cannot occupy the body as it 
does and should do. If it is of the same size as the body, it 
will be too small for the body, as it grows from birth onwards. 
Nor can the difficulty of its changing dimension from birth to 
birth be avoided. So it is all-pervading, though it cannot 
cognise many things simultaneously, on account of the atomic 
nature of manas. It is manas that retains the impressions 
of acts done in the body, and each soul has normally only one 
manas which is regarded as eternal.? 

The soul is unique in each individual.3 There are an 
infinite number of souls; if not, then everybody would be 
conscious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else.4 
If one soul were present in all bodies, then when one experiences 
pleasure or pain, all should possess the same experiences, 
which is not the case. 

Consciousness is not an essential property of the soul. 
The series of cognitions can have an end. “ As regards the 
final cognition, it is destroyed either when there are no causes 
for its continuance (in the form of merit or demerit) or by 


* Tarkasamgrahadtpikd, 17. *N.B., i. 1. 16; ili. 2. 56, 

S B¥idckn 3. 905 TG, B.S. 8a. 

4 The possibility of one soul guiding different bodies is admitted as a 
supernorma! phenomenon (N.B., iii. 2. 32). 
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reason of the peculiarities of time (which can put an end to 
the operation of merit and demerit), or by the appearance of 
impressions produced by the final cognition itself.”* It 
follows that the soul which is the substratum of consciousness 
need not always be conscious. As a matter of fact, it is an 
unconscious (jada) principle capable of being qualified by 
states of consciousness. Consciousness cannot exist apart 
from self, even as the brilliance of the flame cannot live apart 
from the flame ; but the soul itself is not necessarily conscious. 
Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul produced 
in the waking state by the conjunction of the soul with manas, 
It is an intermittent quality of the self.3 

The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert. The body has 
its source in the acts done by the person, and is the basis of 
pleasure and pain. The body is formed under the influence 
of the unseen force of destiny,5 and is the result of the per- 
sistence of the effect of the previous acts. Each man becomes 
endowed with a body fit for being the medium of the ex- 
periences which he has to undergo. The birth of a being is 
not a mere physiological process. Uddyotakara says: ‘ The 
karma of the parents who have to enjoy the experiences 
resulting from the birth of the child, as well as the karma of 
the personality which has to undergo experiences in the world, 
both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body in the 
mother’s womb.”"7 The connection of the soul with the body 
is called its birth and its separation from it death. At the 


* N.V., iit. 8. 24. 

* Udayana views it as a substance possessing knowledge, joy and other 
pure qualities, eternal, imperishable, unchangeable, not bigger than an atom 
in size though capable of pervading the body. 

3 N.B. and N.V. oni. 1. 10, and P.P., p. 99. 

4 N.B., iii. 1. 27. The body is composed mainly of earth, though the 
otner elements help in its formation (iii. 1. 27-29). While the human body 
is mainly made of earth, the Nyadya admits aqueous bodies formed in the 
regions of Varuna, fiery in those of Sun, and aerial in those of Vayu. There 
are not, however, &kAsic, or ethereal bodies 

5 N.B., iii. 2. 60-72. 

§ Pirvakrstaphaldnubandhat (N.B., iii. 2. 60). 

7N.V., iii. 2. 63. 

8 iv. 1. 10, The question is asked whether birth and death, i.c. rotation 
in the whecl of sathsira, belong to the soul or the manas. Uddyotakara 
answers: ‘‘If by sarhsdra you mean the action (of entering and moving 
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beginning of creation, an activity is set up in the atoms by 
which they combine so as to form material objects. A similar 
activity arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about 
several other qualities consequent upon the past careers of the 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul embraces 
a number of lives. At any one moment its historically con- 
tinuous existence is rooted in the past and embraces an out- 
line of the future. Any one life is but a part of a historically 
conditioned series. 

No serious attempt is made to prove the pre-existence 
theory, since it is generally accepted. Infants show signs of 
pleasure and pain in quite early stages ; and we cannot reduce 
the smiles and cries of the baby to mere mechanical movements 
like the opening and the closing of the lotus flowers.t The 
human being is very much more than a mere flower. The 
newborn babe’s desire for milk cannot be explained on the 
analogy of the attraction of the iron by the magnet, since the 
child is not a mere piece of metal. The objection that 
children with desires may be produced, even as substances 
with qualities are produced, is not valid, since desires are not 
mere qualities but take their rise from previous experience.3 
We come into the world “ not in entire forgetfulness, and not 
in utter nakedness,” but with certain memories and habits 
acquired in the previous state of existence.¢ The argument 
for pre-existence as well as future life is strengthened by 
ethical considerations. If we do not assume a past and a 
future for our souls, then our ethical sense will be violated by 
loss of merited action (krtahani) and gain of unmerited result 
(akrtabhyagama). There must be a future where we can 
experience the fruits of our deeds and a past to account for 
the differences in our lots in the present. When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul is freed from sarhsadra and 


off from the bodies), then it belongs to the manas, as it is the manas that 
actually moves (sarhsarati); on the other hand, if by sathsira you mean 
experiencing (of pleasure and pain), then it belongs to the soul, since it is 
the soul that experiences pleasure and pain " (N.V., i. 1. 19). 

® iii, 1. 19-21. ® iii, 1. 22-24. 3 iii. r. 25-26. 

4 It may well be said that desires and inclinations prove only the 
existence of the soul and not its previous existence. After all, the Nyfya 
theory of new beginnings does not require us to accept a past for our 
souls, 
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rebirth and attains release or emancipation (moksa).* Accord- 
ing to Vatsyayana, “ the fruition of all one’s acts comes about 
in the last birth preceding release.”’ 2 

Release is freedom from pain.3 ‘‘ This condition of immor- 
tality, free from fear, imperishable, consisting in the attainment 
of bliss, is called Brahma.” 4 Moksa is supreme felicity marked 
by perfect tranquillity and freedom from defilement. It is not 
the destruction of self, but only of bondage. It is defined 
negatively as the cessation of pain, and not as the enjoyment 
of positive pleasure. For pleasure is always tainted with pain. 
It is caused as much as pain. Uddyotakara urges that if the 
released soul is to have everlasting pleasure, it must also have 
an everlasting body, since experiencing is not possible without 
the bodily mechanism.5 


When the scriptural texts speak of the essence of the soul as 
pleasure, they mean only perfect freedom from pain. The Naiydyika 
proves that every idea of liberation includes this minimum of freedom 
from pain.6 Freedom is, in the Nydya, complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness and absolute cessation of the soul from body, 
manas, etc. This state of pure existence to which the liberated souls 
attain is compared to the state of deep dreamless sleep.? This state 
of abstract existence, without knowledge and joy, is, however, said to 
be one of great glory, as the soul possesses the general qualities of 
vibhutva, or ubiquity, though not the specific ones (visesaguna) of know- 
ledge, desire and will. V&tsydyana criticises the thcory that freedom 
consists in the manifestation of the soul's happiness on the ground that 
there is neither evidence nor justification for it. If there is a cause for 
the manifestation of happiness, it must be either eternal or non-eternal. 
If the former, then there would be no difference between the soul 
released and the soul bound. If the cause be non-eternal, what can 
it be? Not the contact of soul with manas, which by itself brings 
about nothing. Other aids like merit have to be admitted. But the 
product of non-eterna] merit cannot be eternal. When the merit is 
exhausted, its product of pleasure must also cease.* It is a state 
absolutely free even from cognitions, which are, according to the 
Ny4&ya, evanescent and productive of activity and so bondage. The 


t N.B,, iii. 2. 67. * N.B., iv. 1. 64. 82.3.9 
4 Tad abhayam, ajaram, amrtyupadam, brahmaksemapraptih (N.B., 
. 3. 88). 

$N.V., i. 1. 22. See also N.B., iv. 1. 58. Pleasure is a quality and not 
a constituent of the soul, according to Vacaspati. See N.V.T.T., i. 1. 22 

* S.D.S., xi. 

7 Suguptasya svapnddaréane klesibhivavad apavargah (iv. 1. 63) 

8 N.B., i. 1.22. See also Nydyakandail, pp. 286-287, 
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Sarthkhya view, that freedom is a state of pure consciousness, is criticised 
on the ground that there must be some cause for the emergence of this 
consciousness; and whatever is caused is non-eternal. Besides, the 
Sathkhya view that the purusa is discriminated from prakrti in mokga, 
so that the latter ceases to function and the former rests in its own 
nature, credits the unintelligent principle of prakrti with too much 
wisdom.* 

The critic feels that the moksa of the Naiydyikas is a word 
without meaning. There is not very much to distinguish the 
Nyaya philosophy from materialism. It regards the individual 
as neither the soul nor the body, but the result of their union. 
When there is a separation between soul and body, “ nothing 
whatever can happen to excite sensation,”’ as Lucretius says, 
“ not if earth shall be mingled with sea and sea with heaven.” 
The peace of extinguished consciousness may be the peace of 
death. The sleep without dreams is a state of torpor, and we 
may as well say that a stone is enjoying supreme felicity in 
a sound sleep without any disturbing dreams. The state of 
painless, passionless existence, which the Nydya idealises, 
seems to be a mere parody of what man dreams tobe. To 
lose sensations, passions, interests, to be free from the con- 
ditions of space and time, is certainly different from being 
born anew in God. Men of a feeling heart shun such a monster 
as cast of brass, which may find a fit dwelling in a sanctuary 
filled with the statues of gods. The Vedantin, to whatever 
school he belongs, argues that freedom consists in quitting 
this frail, perishable individuality to be taken up into the 
being of the infinite. Naiyayikas are anxious to make out 
that the condition of freedom is one of bliss,+ but they cannot 
do so until they revise their conception of the soul’s relation 
to consciousness. 


XXIII 
SomE CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NYAYA THEORY OF 


THE SOUL AND Its RELATION TO CONSCIOUSNESS 


The Naiyayika is not clear about the status of conscious- 
ness in his theory. He regards the soul by itself as unconscious, 
and argues that consciousness is produced by the reaction of 


'NS., iii. 2. 73-78. * Nydyasdara, pp. 39-41. Cp. also N.B., i, t. 22. 
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the self to organic nature. He assumes the reality of a soul 
substance to account for the unity of our consciousness. Our 
consciousness is not the same for two moments, and there are 
periods when it often lapses altogether. Yet there seems to 
be an identity which makes us remember things and say that 
we are the same in childhood and old age To explain this 
phenomenon, the Naiyayika assumes an eternal self-substance, 
which remains the same, though conscious states supervene 
one upon another. But can the soul be unconscious and yet 
be able to recognise ? If in sleep and such other states there 
is a complete breach of our conscious life, and if the soul were 
an unconscious substance, how can the phenomenon of recog- 
nition be accounted for ? If the self assumed by the Naiyayika 
were not an eternal consciousness witnessing the series of 
mental states, it cannot recognise or remember. As Sarhkara 
says : “ Even for him who maintains that consciousness fails in 
those states, it is not possible to speak of a failure not wit- 
nessed by consciousness.’’* The self must be an uninterrupted 
consciousness which never takes a holiday. The Naiyayika is 
right in holding that, if consciousness means a succession of 
states of consciousness of something observed either by itself 
or from outside, then it is not the fundamental reality, the 
subject which is eternal and self-sufficient. But this latter 
principle need not be beyond consciousness. An unconscious 
soul registering the traces left by conscious states, is on the 
same level with the brain retaining the impressions of con- 
scious occurrences, If the self is not to be viewed as a constant 
consciousness, then we need not assume it at all. The brain 
cells of the organism may serve as the basis of memory and 
recognition. But the Naiydyika is not satisfied with such a 
solution, and therefore he has to admit a conscious subject 
or self. This seems to be the implication of his view of the 
self as an immaterial substance. It is said to be spiritual, 
and it is necessary to admit that it is conscious, though not 
in the empirical sense. The Naiyayika is anxious that the 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cognitions. 
The spiritual reality of the self is not to be confused with the 
transitory mental states. The self is not always. qualified by 
these passing mental phenomena. But if it is to serve the 
' S.B., ii. 2. 18. 
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purpose for which it is assumed, then it must be of the nature 
of consciousness. The Sarhkhya view is, on this point, a step 
in advance of the Nyaya. 

Unless we assume the reality of self as consciousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult. We cannot 
make consciousness a tertium quid, a sort of mechanical glow 
which arises when two unconscious substances, soul and 
matter, interact. If the soul by itself is not conscious, and 
if consciousness is induced in it by the action of the outer 
world on it, there is nothing to distinguish the Nyaya theory 
from materialism, say as it may that consciousness is not 
a mere by-product of the brain. Consciousness is furthest 
removed from materiality, and we cannot find any mechanical 
equivalent to it. It is inconceivable how material and non- 
material entities interact. When we pass from a material 
event to a psychical state, we step from one world into another 
incommensurable one. It is no explanation to say that 
conscious states are epiphenomena produced by the inter- 
action of two unconscious substances, soul and manas. The 
soul is infinite and partless (niravayava), the manas is atomic 
and partless, and how can we conceive the interaction between 
the two?* If consciousness is something originated in the 
infinitely extended self, is the substrate of this consciousness 
the self in its whole extent, or a part particularised by the 
body ? The former is not admissible, since then all things 
should present themselves to consciousness all at once. The 
latter is not admissible, since the self has no parts. It is no 
use taking shelter under the determining character of merit 
and demerit, for these can have little to do with the appre- 
hension of the sea or the sky or the rivers or the mountains. 
Sarhkara urges several objections. Since every soul is omni- 
present, the manas connected with one soul must be connected 
with all souls, with the result that all souls should have the 
same experiences. Since all souls are all-pervading, they 
must be in all bodies as well. Many all-pervading souls must 
be regarded as occupying the same space.? If consciousness 


' S.B., ii. 2. 17. In the state of pralaya, or destruction, the souls are 
not supposed to be in contact with atoms. How do they retain the traces 
of their past? Does the manas retain them, and is the manas with the 
soul in the pralaya as well 

* SB., ii. 3. 50-53. 
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is traced to the action of the self on manas, which is material 
in nature, then the soul must be looked upon as sharing the 
character of consciousness, for two material bodies, when they 
come into contact with each other, can only produce a material 
phenomenon. If we wish to escape from ‘he charge of 
materialism, which makes intelligence the unpurposed effect 
of a blind dance of atoms or electrons, we have to assume the 
independence of consciousness. The soul must be regarded 
as a spirit unceasingly active, though we may not be aware 
of its activity. Forgetfulness and falsehood require explana- 
tion, and not memory and knowledge. 

If we distinguish soul and body, we have to rely upon the 
conception of adrsta or Descartes’s deus ex machina to account 
for their interaction. According to the Nydya, the soul as vibhu 
or all-pervading, is always in contact with manas, and cog- 
nitions arise when manas comes into contact with sense-organs. 
Manas is on the one side, joined to the sense-organs, and, on 
the other, to the soul. How it is able to do this is a mystery 
which the Naiydyika solves by appealing to the power of God. 

The Nydya regards soul and body as not only distinct but 
as co-ordinately real. It adopts the theory of a separable soul 
inhabiting a body which is to be defined in terms of matter. 
In the human organism, soul and body cannot be regarded as 
of equal rank. Nor are they exclusive. The soul is not 
something added from outside to the machine of the body. 
The Naiydyika believes in a more organic connection between 
the spiritual and the physical aspects of human nature.? 
According to the theory advocated by the Ny&ya and the 
Vaisesika, matter is the vehicle and instrument for the expres- 
sion of ideal purposes. There is more of meaning and value 
in spirit than in matter, and therefore more of reality. The 
distinction between soul and body has to be viewed as one 
of higher and lower levels of experience. 

The Naiyayika is aware that consciousness is the basis 
and prius of all experience. It is not a fact among facts, like 
the sun or the earth, but the necessary ground of reference 
of all facts. Buddhi, instead of being a mere quality induced 
in the self by the action of the outer objects, is the necessary 
basis of all experience. Annath Bhatta defines it as the 

’ N.B., iii. 2. 60. 
VOL. ITI 6 
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“condition of all experience” (sarvavyavahdrahetuh).' 
Sivaditya defines buddhi as “the illuminating principle 
belonging to the soul,” 2 which the commentator Jinavardhana 
explains more clearly as “of the nature of light, since it 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects.” 3 
What is prior to all experience cannot be derived from experi- 
ence. While the particular ideas and beliefs may be conse- 
quent upon environmental conditions, the latter by themselves 
cannot account for them apart from the basis of consciousness. 
Buddhi as defined by the Nyaya belongs to the subject side.‘ 
It is not a temporary phase, but the essential nature of the 
subject which can never become the object, the universal 
consciousness, apart from which neither finite individuals nor 
objects are possible. 

If consciousness is the basis of all experience, the founda- 
tional reality within which the finite selves and the objects 
of which they are conscious fall, it is more than finite. The 
individual subject and the object are fragmentary phases of 
the infinite, which are ever changing. The self which the 
Nyaya assumes to account for the synthesis of the manifold 
experiences of life, is of the nature of consciousness which 
makes possible all experience. We cannot call it a substance, 
since that would be to apply to it conceptions valid only in 
the world of experience, seeing that it is in virtue of the 
presence of this constant consciousness that a world of experi- 
ence is possible. If we include within this experience that 
which is superior to it and at the same time constitutes it, 
the self becomes a thinking substance with other things 
outside it. 

A distinction will have to be made between the self as 
pure consciousness, common to all individuals, and the finite 
selves which have a historical existence. The self of the 
Naiyayika is something which grows, is plastic and has a 

1 Tarkasamgraha, 43. Govardhana, in his Nydyabodhint, regards vyava- 
hara as equivalent to éabdaprayoga, or whatever can be expressed through 
words, though this view is too narrow. 

» Atmaérayah prakdéab. Sapiapaddrtht, 93. Cp. Annath Bhatta’s 
definition of Atman as jfidnddhikaranam (Tarkasamhgraha, 17). 

$ Ajfianandhakara - tiraskarakdraka - sakalapadarthasyarthaprakdfakab 
sar 7 a ro yah prakasab s4 buddhib. 
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history. The arguments that what has a beginning will have 
an end, what is put together is liable to dissolution and decay, 
and that the simple can in no manner be dissolved or destroyed, 
prove the eternal character of the pure self, and not that of 
the historical souls. The latter have ends and ideals which 
determine their reactions to the conditions of life. The 
susceptibility ot the finite individual to particular emotions 
and the obstacles which impede its activity are due to his- 
torical circumstances, The kind of permanence which the 
growing individuals possess is not to be confused with the 
constancy of the pure self. The relatively fixed character of 
the nature of the finite selves is derived from external factors. 
The self-enclosed historical selves are infinite in number. A 
sure philosophic instinct guides the Naiyayika when he regards 
the limits of individual and physical particularity as accidents 
of the self, which it will be freed from when it is delivered 
from the curse of mortality. The defining character of the 
self must persist, whether it is in a state of freedom or bondage. 
Since the nature of the self transcends our knowledge, we feel 
that what remains after eliminating the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional impulses, is a mere blank. The Naiydyika is, 
however, convinced that the basis of the accidental properties 
is something real. It is the relation to the object that hides 
the truth of the self. The self in us is clouded by the passive 
element of matter. The Naiyadyika is right in his view that 
the spirit is immortal, though he is wrong in confusing it 
with the jivatman, which has no recollection of the former life, 
any more than of the uninterrupted presence of consciousness. 
While the 4tman in us is the universal spirit, the identical 
self, yet the faculty which receives impressions is, because 
of its receptivity, something dependent, passive, perishable, 
partaking more of the nature of matter The atman or the 
self in us which is regarded as immaterial cannot admit of any 
suspension of its activity. It is not subject to enfeeblement 
or corruption, while the manas, like the body which houses 
it and the associated organs, is of a different character. The 
facts experienced by each soul are different, since the souls 
are attached to different organs of thought. If the soul is 
freed from its association with manas, then all objects would 
reach consciousness simultaneously, and the contents of all 
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souls which are omnipresent would be the same, This uni- 
versal content is grasped by each finite soul from one peculiar 
point of view determined by the spatio-temporal order in 
which each soul is placed. The view which Visvanatha assigns 
to the Vedantin, that the self is knowledge, while all objects 
are but special forms of it determined by historical circum- 
stances, is unavoidable.' 

That the exclusiveness of the jivitman is not its essential 
property comes out from the fact of knowledge itself. If each 
soul is a distinct spiritual unit with a peculiar manas, we 
cannot be sure that the worlds which they perceive are all 
one. If each unit makes a world for itself, a radical pluralism, 
where there are as many worlds as there are units, would 
result. The Nydya is anxious to escape from subjectivism, 
and believes that we all know a common world. In other 
words, we are able to transcend the limits of the here and the 
now, rise above the contingent, the particular and the frag- 
mentary, to the necessary, the universal and the infinite. All 
knowledge has an element of the necessary, something that 
must be. The knowing self cannot be finite. The relation 
of the finite subject to the world is not static. The finite 
consciousness is never complete, and is therefore ever at unrest 
with itself. The characteristic of finite thought is to be con- 
tinuously self-transforming. Human thinking is dialectical 
in its procedure, always attempting to negate the relatively 
static character of what is external to it. All that seems 
external to consciousness is not really so. That we are dis- 
contented with what we are, is a claim to what we ought to 
be. To try to get beyond the merely empirical order of 
things and events is to aim at a more fundamental reality, 
which is nothing else than the supreme consciousness which 
regards nothing as alien to itself. The Naiyayika distinguishes 
the pure self from the historical individuality dependent on 
the ideals and beliefs which give, so to say, a sort of concretion 

* Nan vastu vijidnam eva dtma tasya svatah prakdéaripatvic ceta- 
natvam Jfidnasukhddikarh tu tasyaivakdravisesah. Tasyipi bhivatvad 
eva kgapikatvam pirvapirvavijfidnasyottaravijfidne hetutvat (Siddhanta- 
muhidvali, 49). The self is knowledge indeed. Its character as knowledge 
is proved by its self-manifestation. Knowledge of this or that object, 
happiness, etc., are special forms of it. Being simply objects, they are 
transitory, the preceding mental states causing the s succeeding ones. 
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to the pure self. If we are able to distinguish at any moment 
the nature of the finite self, it is through its organic character 
and ideals, determined by its past history and environmental 
conditions. But these individualising conditions of the ideals, 
the organism and the environment, are admitted by the 
Naiydyika to be different from the true self, though resting 
onit. The Naiyadyika has logically to admit that the doctrine 
of the plurality of selves is based on the accidental properties 
of the self, and it will have to be given up when the essential 
nature of the self is emphasised. The historical point of view 
which is not ultimate yields a pluralistic conception of the 
universe ; the metaphysical point of view which is ultimate 
transcends pluralism. The Ny4&ya argument, that the supreme 
self cannot be one, since on that view there will be a confusion 
of the different experiences of pleasure—pain, cannot be pressed, 
since the distinction of historical selves is not denied. The 
mary minds determine the different souls, which in their 
turn are said to mould into shape the universe by their deeds. 
While the individual souls are not in touch with all aspects 
of the universe, Sridhara admits that there must be at least 
one soul which has the whole universe for its sphere of experi- 
ence. This soul has not any general relation to all things, 
but has intimate relation with and control over all.t In 
essence all souls are one. The empirical differences which we 
notice among the souls are determined by the intimate and 
special relations into which the souls, which are in general 
touch with all things, enter. 

To assume the fundamental reality of the universal con- 
sciousness or self is not to support the doctrine of subjectivism. 
To base the distinction of subject and object on the reality 
of the universal self is not to deny that the earth and the 
planets spun on their axes and waltzed round the sun 2zons 
before there was a living plant to respond to the light of the 
sun or a sentient eye to translate solar energy into light. 

The Ny&aya cannot account for experience so long as it 
regards ccnsciousness as a mere property of the soul. Self, 
as universal consciousness, is to be admitted, if experience is 
to be rendered intelligible. The Nydya is right. when it says 
that environmental conditions lead to the development of 

* Nydyakasdall, p. 88. 
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certain ideas and beliefs, and the development constitutes the 
historicity of human nature. This human nature, however, 
is not the subject of all consciousness, but is a development 
within consciousness determined through an objective medium. 
The distinctness of the souls is due to the earthly life in which 
they partake. The finite beings, though rooted in matter, 
strive to flower in spirit. The perfected souls live within the 
spirit’s fire when the smoke of their bodies passes away. Nor 
have we on this view the danger that the freed soul is empty- 
handed. The distinction of one and many has no meaning, 
so far as the freed condition of the souls is conceived. It is 
to some such view that we are led, if we try to carry out the 
central teaching of the Nydya philosophy and rid it of its 
inconsistencies, though the Nyadya thinkers themselves were 
not clearly aware of it. 


XXIV 


ETHICS 


The Ny&aya thinkers do not draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction between will and intellect. Intellect is no more 
a passive agent receiving or reflecting objects presented to it 
than will is a mysterious power which comes into operation 
after the intellect presents objects to it. All knowledge is 
purposive and even as we cognise objects we like or dislike 
them, try to obtain or avoid them. When we think an object, 
we at the same time value it and adopt a definite practical 
attitude to it. Ethics deals with the practical side of man’s 
life, more especially with voluntary activities. 

A psychological analysis of the nature of volition is given in some 
Nydya treatises. Visvanitha' mentions a number of conditions of 
icch& or desire. We do not desire impossible things. Only children 
cry for the moon. As a rule we desire things which seem to be within 
our reach. Again, the objects willed are recognised to be desirable, 
as conductive to the good of the agent.s Even when we will to 
commit suicide, or drive a thorn into our flesh, it is because we believe 
in the value of these objects. Nothing has value except in relation to 
a subject, though the subject may look upon suicide and such other 
courses of conduct as conducive to his welfare, in an abnormal state 


* Siddhdntamuhtdvali, 146-150. * Kytisddbyatdjiana. 
3 Igtasidhanatajiidana. 
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of mind.t Whatever other judgment may be passed on it later, at 
the time of the volition the object must be regarded as desirable. 
In determining the desirability of a plan of action, we take into 
account all its consequences and make sure that its adoption will 
not be accompanied by greater evil.2 When an object threatens 
to yield more harm, we do not care to pursue it. This condition 
involves a careful survey of the consequences of the proposed course 
of action. 


Voluntary activities which are instinctive 3 and automatic, 
where the operation of will (svecchadhinatva) is absent, are 
not, strictly speaking, the objects of moral judgment. The 
soul is not the victim of desires and aversions which flood 
upon it from outward sources. If the soul were by itself an 
unconscious entity, then its aversions and the preferences may 
be regarded as the destiny which drags the soul along in its 
train. The Nyaya assumes a power of initiative, selection 
and choice, implying thereby that the nature of the soul is 
spiritual freedom, Vatsyayana combats the view which traces 
all events to the direct intervention of God, providing no 
room for human effort (purusakara).4 The human will is 
efficient enough, though it works under the control of God. 
Vatsyayana refutes the notion that the will works without 
any cause.$ . 

All acts have for their motive (prayojana) ® the desire to 
obtain pleasure (sukhaprapti) and avoid pain (duhkhapari- 
hira). Pain, the cause of uneasiness,? is the sign that the soul 
is not at rest with itself. The highest good is deliverance 
from pain and not the enjoyment of pleasure, for pleasure is 
always mixed up with pain.® Sarhsara is of the nature of 


* Rogaddsitacittah. 

* Balavad anistananubandhitvajiana. This is ambiguous, and may 
mean either the consciousness of the absence of evil (anista ajanakatvajfiana) 
or the absence of the consciousness of any evil (anistajanakatvajfidndbhava). 
Vi$vanatha inclines to the latter view. 

3 Jivanayonipirvaka, 152. 4 N.B., iv. 1. 19-21. 

5 N.B., iv. 1. 22-24. 

6 N.B, and N.V., i. 1. 24, on it; also N.B., iii. 2. 32-37. 

7 i, I. 20. 

*S.D.S., xi. Uddyotakara somewhat modifies the view. “If there 
were no pleasure, merit would be entirely useless.... Nor will it be right 
to regard the mere negation of pain as the result of merit,-since then the 
result of merit will be a merely negative entity. In ordinary life we find 
a twofold activity among men. One acts with a view to obtain somothing 
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suffering, though it may seem on occasions to be pleasant. 
To escape from sarnsara is to attain the highest good. “ Pain, 
birth, activity, faults, false notions : on the successive annihila- 
tion of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one 
next before it.””* Pain (duhkha) is the result of birth (janma), 
which is the result of activity (pravrtti). All activity, good or 
bad, binds us to the chain of sarnsara and leads to some kind 
of birth, high or low. The Naiydyika blushes that he has a 
body, and declares with Novalis that “ life is a disease of the 
spirit, an activity excited by passion.” The activity is due 
to the defects of aversion (dvesa), attachment (raga) and 
stupidity (moha). Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, 
hatred and implacability. Attachment includes lust, avarice, 
avidity and covetousness. Stupidity includes misapprchen- 
sion, suspicion, conceit and carelessness, Stupidity is the 
worst since it breeds aversion and attachment.? Through 
these defects, we forget that there is nothing agreeable or 
disagreeable to the soul and come to like and dislike objects. 
The cause of these defects is false knowledge (mithyajfiana) 
about the nature of the soul, pain, pleasure, etc. To attain 
the timeless condition of freedom, which is the only real value, 
we must put an end to the chain which begins with false 
notions and ends with pain. When false knowledge dis- 
appears, faults pass away. With their disappearance, activity 
has no raison d’ére, and so there is no chance of birth. 
Cessation of birth means abolition of pain, which is another 
name for final bliss.3 

So long as we act, we are under the sway of attachment 
and aversion and cannot attain the highest good. The hatred 
of pain is still hatred and the attachment to pleasure is still 


desirable, while another acts with a view to avoid the undesirable; and if 
there were nothing desirable, this twofold activity would not be possible. 
Again (if there were no pleasure), there could be no such advice, as that 
pleasure should be looked upon as pain; lastly, there could be no attach- 
ment, since no one is ever attached to pain” (N.V., i. 1. 21). Sridhara 
does not agree with the view that pleasure is the mere absence of pain in view 
of the positive experience of bliss and the twofold activities of men (Nydya- 
handalt, p. 260). 

tN.S.,i.1.2; iv. 1.68. Cp. with this the Buddhist chain of causation 
(Visuddhimagga, xix). 

* iv. 1. 3-9. 3 N.B., iii. 2. 67; iv. 1.6: iv. 2. 8. 
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attachment and, so long as these are operative, the highest 
good is beyond our reach. 

The Naiydyika asks us to suppress all sense of separate- 
ness, for he allows that the activities of one whose defects are 
overcome do not tend to rebirth.t Those who are saved in 
this life go on performing work as long as they are in body, 
and this work does not bind them. So long as we cling to 
individuality and accumulate virtue to become Indra or 
Brahma, we are bound to the circuit, for even the states of 
Indra and Brahma have an end. The highest good consists 
in freedom from all sense of separateness. 

The realisation of true knowledge does not mean an 
immediate escape from sarmmsara. The desert which is the 
basis of the connection between the soul and the body must 
be completely exhausted, thus destroying every chance of a 
revival of connection between the two.? 

While the only good is thus freedom from individuality, 
all courses of conduct which tend to this are said to be good, 
and those which lead in the opposite direction bad. Activities 
are distinguished into those of speech, mind and body, and 
each of them is divided into good and bad.3 The essence of 
moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the evil in preference 
to the good. Under the influence of strong passion (utkata- 
raga), we misconceive the painful effects of sin and fall a prey 
to the attractions of pleasure. 

The adoption of virtuous activities will enable one to 
discriminate the soul from the body and the senses. True 
knowledge, so much insisted on, is not a matter of mere 
intellectual opinion, but a kind of general attitude. False 
knowledge and selfish attitude go together.4 True knowledge 
and unselfishness are organically related. This true knowledge 
cannot be acquired from books, but only through meditation 


t N.S., iv. t 64. * N.S., iv. 1. 19-2. 

si. 1. 17. Charity, protection and service are good bodily activities, 
while murder, theft and adultery are bad. Speaking the true, the useful 
and the pleasant and study of sacred books are good activities relating to 
speech, while lying, using harsh language, and slandering and indulging in 
frivolous talk are bad, Compassion, generosity and devotion are good 
activities of the mind, while those of malice, covetousness and scepticism 
are bad 


‘ N.V., iv. 2. 2. 
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and increase of righteousness.* In addition to study and 
reflection, yoga practices are enjoined.3 Uddyotakara advises 
scriptural study, philosophic thought and meditation. We 
are sometimes asked to refrain from worldly pleasures, renounce 
all desires, retire to a forest and make our souls the sacrificial 
fire in which om physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Bhakti as a means of securing peace and happiness is per- 
mitted. Though God does not interfere, the act of devotion 
brings its own reward.5 

Like the other systems of Hindu thought, the Nyadya 
accepts the principle of karma, and believes in the persistence 
of the results of our activity. Some of our activities produce 
their results immediately like, say, the act of cooking, while 
others take a longer time to mature, like the act of ploughing. 
Acts of piety and ceremonialism are of the latter kind, since 
attainment of heaven is not possible until after death. In 
the interval the causes have not disappeared, but persist in 
the form of dharma and adharma. “ Prior to the actual 
accomplishment of fruition, there would be something (in the 
shape of an intermediary) just as there is in the case of the 
fruit of the trees.” 7 The adrsta, or the unseen quality, is. 
not different from karma ; for, if so, “ even after final release 
there would be a likelihood of a body being produced.” * The 
bodies which the souls assume are determined by their past 
karma. The body gives the name to the soul, which, though 
neither man nor horse, is yet called man or horse according 


t N.B., iv. 2. 38 and 41. * N.B., iv. 2. 47. 

3N.B., iv 2. 46. The Naiydyikas are also called yogas. “ Naiydyi- 
kAnath yogaparabhidhananam’’ (Gunparatna’s Saddarsanasamuccayavriti) 
See also his Tarhkarahasyadipikd, Vitsyayana mentions the Nyiya view 
under yoga in i. 1. 29. 

eN.V., i. 2. 2. 

$s Nydyasdra, pp. 38, 40-41; and S.S.S.S., vi. ro-a1, and 40-44. 

* Uddyotakara writes: “In cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction caused by the 
peculiar circumstances attending the karmic residuum that is undergoing 
fruition or the obstruction caused by the fructifying karmic residuum of 
other living beings whose experiences are akin to those in question, 
or the acts being obstructed by the acts of those other living beings 
who may be sharers in the karma of the man in question, or because 
such auxiliary causes as merit and demerit are not present at the time” 
(N V., iii. 2. 60). 

? N.B., iv. 1. 47. See iv. 1. 44-54 5 N.B., iii. 2. 68. 
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to the body with which it is endowed.t The Nydya-Vaisesika 
system does not believe in any subtle body. The soul passes 
from one frame to another through the aid of manas, which 
is atomic and therefore supersensuous, and is not seen when 
it leaves the body on death. Since the souls are all-pervading, 
it is only the manas that can be said to proceed to the new 
abode of fruition in rebirth. 

The real, according to the Nyadya-Vaisesika, is a complex 
of souls and nature. The natural order is not the product 
of souls, but is the arrangement of a God, who so fashions the 
atoms as to make the natural order the medium for the souls’ 
experiences. The harmony between souls and nature is due 
to divine design. 


XXV 


THEOLOGY 


In the Nydya Siitra, we find only a casual mention of 
God, which justifies the suspicion that the ancient doctrine 
of the Nyaya was not theistic.2 The theory of divine causality 
is referred to in the Nydya Sutras While Vatsydyana, 
Uddyotakara and Visvanatha regard it as the Nydya view, 
Vacaspati, Udayana and Vardham§ina interpret is as a criti- 
cism of the Vedanta view, that God is the constituent cause 
of the universe. To the objection that man does not often 
reap fruits proportionate to his acts, and so everything seems 
to depend on God’s will and not on human effort, the Nyaya 
says that human acts produce their results under the control 
and with the co-operation of God. Vatsyayana supports 
theism when he declares that the self sees all, feels all and 
knows all. This description loses all meaning, if it is applied 
to the imperfect individual self.« Later Naiyayikas as well as 
Vaisesikas are frankly thcistic and enter into a discussion of 

*NB., iii. 1 26. 

* "The fundamental textbooks of the two schools, the Vaisegika and 
the Ny&ya Sitras, originally did not accept the existence of God; it was 
not till a subsequent pcoriod that the two systems changed to theism, 
although neither ever went so far as to assume a creator of matter "’ (Garbe: 
Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 23). Muir “ is unable to say if the ancient 


doctrine of the Ny4Zya was theistic ” (Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii, p. 133) 
3 iv. 1. 19-21, 4 N.B., i. 2.9; iv. 3. az. 
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the nature of God in considering the theory of 4tman, Annarh 
Bhatta classifies souls into two kinds, supreme and human, 
While the supreme is God, one, omniscient, the human souls 
are infinite in number,-different in each body.t God is looked 
upon as a special soul, possessing the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience, by which he guides and regulates the 
universe. Since the human and the divine souls differ in 
many respects, it is difficult to believe that the original authors, 
Gautama and Kanada, meant to bring together these two 
kinds of souls under one comprehensive class. The empirical 
tendency and the dialectical interests of the Nyaya are respon- 
sible for its practical indifference to the question of the reality 
of God. 

Udayana’s Kusumdjfijali is the classic statement of the 
Nydya proofs for the existence of God. It sets out, in the 
first chapter, certain considerations which make for the reality 
of an unseen cause, adrsta, or the force which determines our 
happiness and misery.3 Every effect depends on a cause, and 
so there must be a cause for our happiness and misery.‘ 
Every cause is an effect in relation to its preceding cause, 
which in its turn is the effect of some other cause. As the 
world has no beginning, this succession of cause and effect 
has also no beginning. So the cause of our happiness and 
misery cannot be traced back to its beginning.s Diversity of 
effects implies diversity of causes. Our varying lots cannot 
be traced to common causes like God or nature. Our acts 

* Larkasamgraha, 17. 

* Athalye writes: “‘ Kanada and Gautama might have at first purposely 
excluded God from their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but 
as being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which their systems 
were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphorists confined themselves to a 
classification and discussion of sublunary things only, without minding the 
supernatural agency, while commentators, considering this to be a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only category where it 
was possible to do so"’ (Tarkasamgraha, p. 137). ‘‘ The Ny&ya is so pre- 
dominantly dialectical in interest that its excursions into metaphysics have 
an air of divagation from the work in hand, which forbids us to assume that 
silence on any topic means its exclusion " (Keith: I.L.A., p. 265). 

‘ Sapeksatvad andditvad vaicitry4d vidvavrttitah. 

Pratyatmaniyam4d bhukter asti hetur alaukikah (i. 4). 

726. 

si. 6. Thus the question about the begi f ad 
See N.V., iv. 1. 21. = : Se een 


i. 7 
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disappear, leaving behind them traces capable of bringing about 
the fruits. ‘‘A thing long passed cannot produce its result 
without some continuant influence (karmatisayam).”* The 
trace of a good action is called merit (punya) and that of an 
evil one demerit (papa), and the two together form the adfsta, 
or the desert which resides in the soul of the person who per- 
forms the acts, and not in the thing from which he derives 
happiness or misery. This adrsta causes happiness and misery 
when the suitable time, place and object occur. The persist- 
ence of merit and demerit is accounted for by the transcendent 
agency of adrsta. The connection of souls with organic bodies 
is not due to natural causes. The law of moral causation 
supervenes on the natural order. The different degrees of 
enjoyment which different souls receive are determined by 
the differences in their adrsta. 

Udayana, thus far, is faithful to the ancient Naiydyikas, 
who account for the creation of the universe by the hypothesis 
of an original activity among the atoms and adrsta among 
the souls. But he goes beyond them when he argues that a 
non-intelligent cause like adrsta cannot produce its effect 
without the guidance of an intelligent spirit. God is said to 
supervise the work of adrsta.2 The world cannot be explained 
by the atoms or the force of karma, If atoms are active by 
nature, then their activity should be unceasing. If their 
activities are determined by the force of time, then this 
unconscious principle of time must be either always active 
or always inactive. The analogy of the flow of milk for the 
nourishment of the calf will not serve, since milk should flow 
out of the dead cow also, if it were active by itself. It follows 
that if an unconscious thing is active, it is so under the influ- 
ence of a conscious agent. The individual soul cannot be the 
controller of adrsta, since then it would be able to avert 
unwished-for miseries, which it is not. So the unintelligent 
principle of adrsta, which governs the fate of beings, acts 
under the direction of God, who does not create it or alter 
its inevitable course, but renders possible its operation. 
God is thus the giver of the fruits of our deeds er 
a 


i. 9. *f. 19. 
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The other arguments are summed up by Udayana in the following 
verse. ‘‘ From effects, combination, support, etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from scriptures, from sentences thereof, 
and from particular numbers, an everlasting omniscient being is estab- 
lished.””: The causal argument is considered first. The world is 
looked upon as a product, since it consists of component parts, and so 
it must have had a maker. For “ that is not an effect which can 
attain its proper nature independently of any series of concurrent 
causes.” The maker of the world is an intelligent being, ‘‘ possessed 
of that combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of the 
proper means which sets in motion all other causes, but is itself set 
in motion by none.” Combination (4yojana) is the action which pro- 
duces the conjunction of two atoms, forming the binary compound at 
the beginning of creation. This action implies an intelligent agent. 
Support (dhrti) signifies that this wonderful universe is supported by 
his will. The “etc” (Adi) is intended to make out that God is also 
the destroyer of the world. God makes, unmakes and remakes the 
world. The traditional arts imply an intelligent inventor. The 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is derived from a being who imparted 
that character to them. Udayana holds that the Vedas are non- 
eternal, like the other things of the world subject to creation and 
destruction. If they are yet sources of right knowledge, it is because 
God is their author.* Besides, Sruti, or the scripture, speaks to us of 
the author of the world. Again, since the Vedas consist of sentences, 
they require an author who can only be God. The argument from 
number is based on the view that the magnitude of the dyad is pro- 
duced not from the infinite minuteness (parimandalya) of the atoms, 
but from the number (two) of the atoms composing the binary. As 
we shall see, this conception of duality is dependent on understanding 
(buddhyapeks4), so that to account for duality which produces the 
dyads at the beginning of creation, an intelligent being must be 
postulated. Udayana sets aside the objection against the existence 
of God based on non-perception. The non-perception of an object 
proves its non-existence, only if the object is one which is ordinarily 
open to perception. Things beyond the range of the senses are not 
non-existent. The utmost that we can say is that the existence of 
God cannot be established through perception.s Inference neither 
proves nor disproves the existence of God. Comparison has nothing 
to do with the existence and non-existence of objects.s Sabda is in 
favour of theism. Presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) are not independent means of knowledge.? 


The God of the Naiydyika is a personal being, possessing 
existence, knowledge and bliss. He is “ endowed with such 


’ Karyayojanadhbstyadeh padit pratyayatah éruteh 
Vakyat sathkhy&visesic ca sidhyo visvavid avyayah (v. 1). 
* ii. 1. 3 iii, 1, « ili. 4-7. 


S iii, 8-12. § iii, 13-17. 7 iii, 18-23. 
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qualities as absence of demerit (adharma), wrong knowledge 
(mithyAjfidna) and negligence (pramada), and presence of 
merit, knowledge and equanimity (dharmajfianasamadhisath- 
pad). He is omnipotent in regard to his creation, though he 
is influenced by the results of acts done by the beings he 
creates. He has obtained all the results of his deeds (Apta- 
karmaphala), and continues to act for the sake of his created 
beings. Just as the father acts for his children, so also does 
God act fatherlike for living beings.” God is omniscient 
since he possesses right knowledge, which is an independent 
apprehension of reality. He has eternal intelligence and, since 
his cognitions are everlasting, there is no need for memory 
and inferential knowledge. What in ordinary men is a sort 
of intermittent mystical perception, what in the yogis is an 
acquired power, is in God a steady mode of apprehension. 
God is also endowed with desire.3 God has pure unimpeded 
intelligence as well as eternal bliss. 

The difficulties of creation are not ignored. All activity 
is brought under pain, and is said to be caused by faults (dosa).4 
The question is raised whether God creates the world to 
realise any desire of his own, or for the sake of others. But 
God has all his desires fulfilled, and so creation cannot be the 
means of helping God to realise his desires. He who worries 
about other people is a mere busybody. Nor can we justify 
God's activity by tracing it to his love for humanity. The 
miserable nature of the world militates against this suppo- 
sition. The Naiyayika answers this criticism thus: ‘“ His 
action in creation is indeed solely caused by compassion, but 
the idea of creation which can consist only of happiness, is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot but 
arise eventual differences from the different results which will 
ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings who are to 
be created. Nor need you object that this would interfere 
with God’s own independence (as he would thus seem to 

' N.B., iv. r 21. 

* Udayana raises the interesting question whether God's omniscience 
includes a knowledge of the illusory cognitions of finite beings together 
with their objects, and consequently whether God perceives things otherwise 
than they are, and answers it by saying that God’s knowledge of human 


illusions is not illusory. 


3 N.N., iv. 1. 219 4i. rz. 18, 
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depend on others’ actions). For there is the maxim, “ one’s 
own body does not hinder one; nay rather it helps to carry 
out one’s aims.”"! Uddyotakara admits that God’s activity 
is limited by other considerations, and yet these latter are 
only self-imposed limitations.2 The end which God has in 
view is not so much the happiness of creatures as their spiritual 
development. The world is to be regarded as the sphere for 
the realisation of spiritual ends, as goodness through suffering 
and perfection through sacrifice. 


The Naiydyikas are Saivas, while the Vaisesikas are said to be 
PaSupatas.s Jinadatta in his Vivekaviidsa (middle of the thirteenth 
century) says that Siva is the deity of the Nydya-Vaisesika. Uddyo- 
takara was a PaSupata. Bhasarvajfia speaks of the direct vision of 
Mahe$vara as the result of meditation.« Udayana equates the Supreme 
with Siva.s 


The Nyaya doctrine of theism has been the subject of 
great discussion in the history of Hindu thought. The critic 
observes that the Naiyadyika resorts to adrsta whenever 
natural explanation fails. The first stirrings in the primordial 
atoms, the upward motion of fire, even the attraction of the 
needle by the magnet, are assigned to it. Adrsta constitutes 
only a limit of explanation.* It is supposed to call for an 
intelligent controller, Isvara, for the remarkable regularity 
with which events happen cannot be explained apart from 
God, who has jana (wisdom), iccha (desire) and prayatna 
(volitional effort). The souls lose their activity at the time 
of dissolution, and regain it at creation, and all this is in- 
explicable apart from divine guidance. The causal argument 
is made much of by Udayana and Sridhara.7 By assuming 


* S.D.S., xi 2N.V, iv. £. at. 

3 See Gunaratna’s Saddarfanasamuccayanpiti, pp. 49-51. See also Har 
bhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccaya :—- 

Aksapidamate devah srstisarbhdrakyc chivah 

Vibhur nityaikah sarvajfio nityabuddhisam4érayah (13). 
R&jasekhara’s Saddarsanasamuccaya of a slightly earlier date confirms this 
view. See Keith: I.L.A., pp. 262-263. 

4‘ Nyadyasara, p. 39. $3 KusumdAjali, ii. 4. 

* Jayanta, criticising the Carvika theory in his Nydyamafjari, says 
that we put down a thing as svabhdvika, or natural, when we do not know 
its cause. 

? Nydyakandalt, pp. 54-57 
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that the world is an effect, the Naiyayika takes for granted 
what is to be proved. Plants and animals are not self- 
sufficient, they are born, they grow and die. To say that 
individual things are products, is not to say that the world 
as a whole is a product. The Naiydyika admits several 
eternal entities which are not products.‘ May not the world 
as a whole also be eternal? Again, should all effects have 
efficient causes as well? As we have already seen, the law 
of causality, as the Naiyayika interprets it, has not universal 
validity. It has no other signification than uniform and 
concomitant variation. Since its evidence is derived from the 
phenomenal world, it is wrong to extend its scope beyond it. 
To know the cause of the world is not within the power of 
the human understanding. The impossibility of an infinite 
regress of infinite causes leads the Naiydyika to assert the 
reality of a cause outside the series, an uncaused cause. 
Sarhkara repudiates the causal argument and asks us to admit 
boldly that we know nothing except that the universe appears 
to us to exist. Whether it exists of itself or is but the effect 
of a remote cause cannot be understood by us. If we admit 
a remote cause, why should we not demand another remoter 
cause for it and so forth indefinitely to the verge of madness ? 
If God is, who created him? According to the Sarhkhya, it 
is as easy to believe that the universe made itself as to believe 
that the maker of the universe made himself. The question 
remains metaphysically irreducible, and the solution is worse 
than the riddle. The anthropomorphism of the Naiydyika, 
moreover, creates other difficulties. It is asked, whether 
God, the maker of the world, has a body or not. If he has 
a body, then he is subject to adrsta, since bodies are all deter- 
mined by it. Embodied beings are created, and are not 
capable of exercising control over subtle atoms and merit and 
demerit. We do not know what an eternal body is. The 
Naiydyikas are not clear on this question. They sometimes 
say that God creates without the aid of any body, while it is 
also suggested that God becomes endowed with a body, on 
account of our adrsta. Sometimes the atoms are made the 
body of God, while 4k&sa is assigned this status on other 


1 “ Of the eternal thing there is no production; nor is there any cause 
of the eternal thing ” (N.V., iv. 1. 32). 
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occasions. If in some inscrutable manner God is able to 
fashion the world out of atoms without a body, we may as 
well say that he can create the world without any pre-existing 
material. ' 

Even if we grant the validity of the arguments employed 
to establish the reality of God, the ISvara of the Nydya 
philosophy is not the comprehensive spiritual reality of which 
we are the imperfect expressions. He is outside of us and 
the world too, however much he may be said to cause, govern 
and destroy it. Reality is composed of a great number of 
particulars, linked together by an external bond, even as a 
cord binds together a number of sticks. God is not the 
creator of atoms, but only their fashioner. His reason works 
on the elements of the universe from without, but does not 
operate as a power of life within. This conception of God as 
beyond the world, as outside the entire frame of space, as 
dwelling apart in eternal self-centred isolation, is arid and 
empty. We cannot maintain the dualism of an infinite 
creator on the one side and the infinite world on the other. 
The two limit each other. Things which are defined each 
against the other cannot but be finite. The souls obtain 
release some time or other. With the liberation of all, 
sarhsara disappears. The lordship of Isvara will also come 
to an end. What has an end has a beginning. The two 
must have come out of the void, and must disappear into the 
void. It is true that the creation of the world is assigned 
to the love of God; but what is the meaning of creation on 
this hypothesis? If atoms and souls are both eternal, and 
if the world is an interaction between the two types, then 
there is nothing for God to create. The Naiyadyika must 
either give up his notion of God as creator or admit that the 
atoms and the souls are the expressions of the eternal and 
constant causality of God, though this causality ought not 
to be conceived in a mechanical sense. This seems to be the 
implication of the Nyaya suggestion that the nature of things 
is the body of God, an analogy, worked out with great care 
and to high purpose, in Ramanuja’s system. Some such 
immamental conception of God is forced on us by a con- 
sideration of God’s omniscience. According to the Nyaya, 
finite beings know only thought and the bare fact that the 
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real is not a thought. Whether and how thought and reality 
are related to each other, only an infinite mind, conceived as 
identical with the finite minds, is capable of knowing. The souls 
and atoms are co-eternal with God, who is only primus inter 
pares. At first sight, it may perhaps appear that the Nydya 
by insisting on devotion to ISvara helps the religious life of 
mankind. But certainly the Nyaya cannot hold up the ideal 
of communion or identity with God, for by the nature of the 
hypothesis, God is outside man and the universe. The Vedanta 
in all its forms and the Yoga advocate the method of worship 
(upasana), but it is with a view to enable the individual to 
attain the divine status. The Nyaya is bound to revise its 
conception of God, if it is to meet the highest religious 
instincts of humanity. 


XXVI 


CONCLUSION 


The greatest contribution of the Nyaya to Hindu thought 
is in its organon of critical and scientific investigation. Its 
methodology is accepted by the other systems, though with 
slight modifications due to their metaphysical conceptions. 
It mapped out the world of knowledge in its essential features 
and gave to its main divisions the names which they still 
retain in Hindu thought, a clear proof of the immense advance 
which it won for the human intellect. The Nydya list of 
fallacies has supplied the Indian thinkers through a long series 
of centuries with the means of discriminating, quickly and 
surely, between true and false inferences and affixing promptly 
to erroneous conclusions labels indicative of their unsound- 
ness. In the Sanskrit philosophical works we frequently 
meet with silencing criticism, such as “ this is a cakraka, or 
an argument ina circle”; “that is sadhyasama, or petitio 
principis’ ; ‘‘ this is anyonyaSraya, or mutual dependence ”’ ; 
“that leads to anavastha, or infinite regress,” The Nydya 
theory of fallacies has served Indian thinkers as a ready- 
reckoner, ‘‘ saving us,” to use Bérne’s expressive words, “ from 
the need of going to the ocean every time we want to wash 
our hands.” 
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The strength, as well as the weakness of the NyAdya phil- 
osophy, is in its faith that the method of ordinary common 
sense and experience can be applied to the problems of 
religion and philosophy. A pluralistic universe based on the 
fundamental dualism between soul and matter is legitimate 
enough as a procedure and a method, but it cannot be trans- 
formed into a general philosophy. The average man has no 
hesitation in asserting the intrinsic reality of the outward 
visible world. He is also an animist, though his animism is 
more instinctive than reasoned, and so he admits the reality 
of his own and other spirits. He would not admit any degrees 
of reality, since such a conception would conflict with his 
rooted faith in dualistic realism ; but in the interests of logic 
he is hospitable to the idea of planes of objective being beyond 
the reach of the senses. In theology he raises the question 
of the cause of the universe. How does the universe come 
into being? Such as it is now, he says, it has always been, 
since it began to be. Though, as a dualist, he fights shy of 
any transition between being and non-being, his empirical 
sense will not allow him to accept the static view of the uni- 
verse. In this difficulty he turns to his own experience, 
where he finds that he makes several things, like tables and 
chairs, distinct from himself. As we are distinct from the 
things which we make, so is the divine spirit, the cause of all 
things distinct from his handiwork, the world. As we re- 
fashion existing material, so does God re-fashion the available 
elements of souls and atoms, which are co-eternal with him. 
Thus does the Nyaya attempt to do justice to the impressions 
of common scnse and build a metaphysics of pluralistic 
realism. 

In the course of this exposition we have pointed out that 
the NyAdya view is undoubtedly a natural and necessary stage 
in the evolution of thought, but is by no means final. The 
mechanical explanation of reality, which traces it back to its 
elements, eliminates the fact of development. The plausi- 
bility of the system is due to the insistence with which mere 
subjectivism is repudiated and the primal instincts of humanity 
satisfied. No system of Hindu thought, not even that of 
Sathkara, accepts the view of mere mentalism. But there is 
no inconsistency between metaphysical idealism and psycho- 
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logical realism.t The practical reality of things independent 
of finite minds is conceded by all systems of objective idealism. 
A metaphysical investigation of the nature and conditions of 
thought compels us to give up the view of self as a thing 
among other things. It will yield an idealism which does 
not so much upset the common-sense view as transcend it. 
Even metaphysical idealism allows us to admit, from the point 
of view of common sense and psychology, the distinction 
between thought and reality. The continuity and coherence 
of our experience means the reality of non-experienced entities. 
A deeper analysis of experience on the logical side was under- 
taken by the Sarhkhya and the Vedanta. A more systematic 
co-ordination of the Nyadya ideas on the theological side is 
found in Rimanuja. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF THE 
VAISESIKA 


The Vaisesika—Date and literature—Theory of knowledge—Categories 
—Substance—Soul—Manas—Space—Time—Akisa—Earth, water, light 
and air—The atomic theory—Quality—Activity—Generality—Particu- 
larity — Inherence — Non-existence — Ethics — Theology — Genera] 


estimate. 


I 


THE VAISESIKA 


THE Vaisesika system takes its name from visesa, or particu- 
larity. It insists that it is in the particulars of the world, 
pre-eminently in the particular imperceptible souls and atoms 
that true individuality is to be found. Though the particular 
selves have cosmic and social relations, through which alone 
they can realise themselves, yet they retain their selfhood in 
spite of all these relations. The VaiSesika is essentially a 
philosophy of distinctions, since it does not tolerate any 
attempt at dissipating the independence of selves and objects 
in a supposed more perfect individuality. Its standpoint is 
more scientific than speculative, more analytic than synthetic, 
though it is not able to set aside questions about the general 
character of the universe as a whole. Science sorts out, while 
philosophy sums up. The Vaisesika is not interested in con- 
structing an all-embracing synthesis within whose bounds 
there is room for all that is, bringing all the variety of the 
worlds of sense and of thought under a single comprehensive 
formula. In the spirit of science, it endeavours to formulate 
the most general characters of the things observed. It tickets 


different aspects of experience and assigns each to an appro- 
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priate pigeon-hole. The resulting philosophy comes to be of 
piecemeal character, and not an adequate and compre- 
hensive one. 

The impulse of the Vaisesika system is derived from its 
hostility to Buddhistic phenomenalism. While the Vaisesika 
accepts the Buddhist view of the sources of knowledge, per- 
ception and inference, it argues that souls and substances are 
solid facts, and cannot be dismissed as fancy pictures of a 
faery tale, supposed to be enacted behind the scenes. It does 
not concern itself with the problems of theology, and Sarhkara’s 
criticism even suggests that the dominant tendency of the 
system was in the direction of atheism. The VaiSesika in 
its early form, at any rate, was thought out in an age of 
excessive mental suppleness, when thought was full of the 
germs of scepticism. 

Though mainly a system of physics and metaphysics, 
logical discussions are skilfully dovetailed into it in the later 
works. The Vaisesika and the Ny4ya agree in their essential 
principles, such as the nature and qualities of the self and the 
atomic theory of the universe, yet the classification and 
characterisation of the categories and the development of the 
atomic theory give to the VaiSesika its distinctive interest 
and value, 


It 


DATE AND LITERATURE 


“ The Vaisesika system seems to be of much greater antiquity than 
the Nydya.”"* This opinion of Garbe seems to be a reasonable one. 
In human knowledge the particular precedes the general. A theory 
of knowledge such as the one we have in the Nydya is not possible 
until knowledge has made independent progress. Logic appears as a 
criticism and a corrective. The Sitra of Kanida does not show so 
much the influence of the Nydya system, while the Sitra of Gautama 
and the Bhasya of Vatsydyana are considerably influenced by the 
Vaisesika views. 

It is urged that the Vaisesika preceded Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Buddhist theory of nirvana is traced to the asatkaryavada of the 
Vaisegika. The astikdyas of the Jainas, as well as their atomic theory, 


' Sarhkara regards the followers of the Vaisegika as ardhavaindd4ikas or 
semi-nihilists (S.B., ii. 2. 18). See however S.B., ii. 2. 37. 
* Garbe: The Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20. 
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are traced to the Vaisesika, which is mentioned in many Jaina works 
as well as the Lalitavistara. The Lankdvatdra Sutra alludes to the 
atomic views. One of the late Jaina works, Avasyaka ' attributes the 
authorship of the Vaisesika system to a Jain Rohagutta (a.p. 18), 
the chief teacher in the sixth schism of Jainism. Though its statement 
of the Vaisesika view agrees with Kandda’s scheme,* the claim that 
the Vaigesika is an offshoot of Jainism is hardly warranted. The 
point of similarity between the two, suggestive of such a claim, is the 
atomic theory; but even on this matter we find fundamental differ- 
ences between the two views. According to the Jaina view, the atoms 
are qualitatively alike, each atom possessing colour, taste, smell and 
contact, as well as the capacity to produce sound though itself sound- 
less. According to the Vaisesika, atoms are qualitatively different, 
and possess one, two, three or four of the ordinary qualities according 
as they are atoms of air, fire, water, and earth, and they have no con- 
nection with sound. The atomic theory, the classification of substances 
and the acceptance of the two means of knowledge, strongly suggest 
that the Vaisesika arose about the time of Buddha and Mahd4vira 5 
(sixth-fifth century B.c.). 

The first systematic exposition of the Vaisesika philosophy is found 
in the Vaisesika Siitra of Kanada (or Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksa). 
The name, which signifies etymologically atomeater, seems to have 
been suggested by the character of the system,‘ which is also called 
Aulikya Daréana.s The real name of the author of the Sitra seems 
to have been Kasyapa. His work is divided into ten books. Book I 
discusses the five categories of substance, quality, action, generality 
and particularity. Book II deals with the different substances, 
excepting soul and mind, which, along with the objects of the senses 
and the nature of inference, are treated in Book III. The atomic 
structure of the universe is the central topic of Book IV. Book V is 
devoted to a discussion of the nature and kinds of action, while ethical 


' S.B.E., vol. xlv, p. xxxviii. 

’ Dravya, guna, karma, samavaya are admitted, and slight variations 
are found as regards simdnya and visesa. The former is distinguished into : 
(1) mahdsAm4nya, which answers to padirtha or abhidheyatva, or the 
possibility of being named, or jfieyatva, or the possibility of being known, 
All the categories are covered by it (sce P.P., p. 16; V.S.,i. 1.8). Mahdsa- 
minya is pure simanya, and not a species of anything higher, while others 
are both sim&nya (general) and visesa (particular); (2) sattsAmdnya, 
which corresponds to sattd or bh&va of the V.S. Praéastapida ascribes 
existence (astitva) to all the six categories as a common quality (sadharmya) ; 
and (3) simdnya-visesa, which covers the other instances of generality, 
See Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, pp. 37-38. 

3 See Ui: Vaisesihka Philosophy, p. 33. ASvaghoga, in his Satralashhara, 
assigns the Vaisegika to the period before Buddha (ibid., pp. 40-41). 

¢ Though the atomic theory is found in some Buddhist and Jaina views, 
it is regarded as the central feature of the Vaisesika. See B.S., ii. 2 11, 
and Dharmottara’s Nydyabindufthd, p. 86. 

5 Us: Vaisesiha Philosophy. § See P.P., p. 200, 
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problems are considered in Book VI. Book VII discusses the questions 
of quality, self and inherence. The last three books are mainly logical, 
and treat of the problems of perception, inference and causality. For 
reasons already stated, the Vaisesika Siitra seems to be of an earlier 
date than the Nydya Siva, and is perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Brahma Siitra.t Since Kautilya does not refer to the Vaisesika under 
Anviksiki, it is said that the system was formulated later than 300 B.c.? 
Kandda's Sitra seems to have received additions from time to time.} 
Some of the sitras now found in his treatise were not commented on 
by the scholiast, Prasastapida, which indicates that at the time the 
latter commented on the Siitra, they were not included in it. While 


' Vitsydyana quotes from the V.S., which is unaware of the Nydya 
distinction of inference into pirvavat and Segavat. In the V.S. there is a 
reference to time as the ultimate cause (ii. 2.9; v. 2. 26), a view mentioned 
in the Svet4svatara Up. (i. 1. 2), and not adopted by any of the well-known 
systems Even on the problem of self the Vaiéegika does not seek to 
establish its existence, but is more interested in discussing whether the self 
is an object of inference or of dircct intuition. Bddardyana refers to the 
atomic theory in B.S., ii. 2. 11, and Kanada uses Vedanta terms like avidyd 
and pratyagatman, and has in view the Veddinta theory when he asserts 
that the soul is not proved by scripture alone and the body is not com- 
pounded of three or five elements (V.S., iii. 2.9; iv. 2. 2-3). If we trust 
the commentators, V.S. presupposes a knowledge of the Mim4rhs4 and the 
Sathkhya. See V.S., ii. 1. 20; iii, 1. 1-2; Vv. 2. 19-20; vii. 2, 3-8; 
vii. 2. 13; ix. 2.3. The Abhidharmamahdvibhdsasdstra of Vasumitra refers 
to the five kinds of karma. Caraka’s allusions to the Vaisesika do not help 
us much. Nagarjuna, in his PrajAdpdramitdsdstra, refers to the Vaisegika 
theory of time as an unchangeable real existence relating to a cause (V.S., 
ii. 2. 7-9; V.2. 26; vii. 1.25). His references to space, atoms and self indicate 
that he was familiar with the V.S., and he practically quotes a number of 
them: iii. 2. 4, and viii. 1. 2, on the nature of self; iv. 1. 1, and vii. 1. ro, 
on the theory of atoms; and vi. 2. 13, and v. 2. 17-18, on atomic combina- 
tion. Aryadeva is familiar with the V.S., and Harivarman knows the 
development of the Vaisesika system after the formulation of the Sitra. 
See Ui: Vaisesiha Philosophy, pp. 46-55. 

* Dr. Das Gupta suggests that the Vaiéesika as expounded in the Sitra 
of Kandda represents an old school of the Mim4ms& (History of Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 280-285). The argument that the V.S. opens with the 
declared aim of explaining dharma and closes with the exhortation that 
Vedic works lead to prosperity through the force of adrsta, or unseen virtue, 
is not conclusive, since the discussion of and emphasis on dharma cannot 
be regarded as the monopoly of any system of thought. The attempt to 
explain away the points of distinction between the Vaisesika and the 
Mim4rhs& is hardly convincing. Kanada believes that the Vedas are the 
work of rsis, though not of Iévara (ii. 1. 18; vi. 1. 1-2), while the Mim&rhs& 
clings to the eternality of the Vedas, which cannot be said to be a later 
development. The two doctrines of the eternality of sound and that of the 
Vedas are closely allied. In spite of the occurrence of identical views and 
terms in the two systems, it is difficult to say that the Vaisegika is a branch 
of the Mim&rhs4, 

3 Faddegon : The Vaisesiha System, pp. 10-11. 
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Kanida mentioned only three categories,‘ Prasastapida added three 
more, and still later, the category of non-existence (abhiva) was 
introduced. Prasastapdda added seven qualities to the list mentioned 
by Kandda.* 

Prasastapida’s Paddrthadharmasamgraha is not so much a com- 
mentary on the Sitra as an important independent work on the subject. 
It is difficult to defend the position that Prasastapdda’s mature views 
are simply the development of the suggestions contained in Kandda’s 
work.’ Prasastapdda’s account of the twenty-four qualities, the 
theory of the creation and the destruction of the world, the statement 
of fallacies and the nature of inference are distinct additions to Kanada’s 
work. He was much influenced by the Ny4ya philosophy and was 
later than Vatsydyana. He may be assigned to the end of the fourth 
century A.D.4 

A VaiSesika treatise based on PraSastapada’s work is Candra’s 
Dasapadarthasasiva, which is preserved in a Chinese version (A.D. 648). 
It did not, however, influence the development of thought in India.s 
Ravanabhdsya and Bhdradvadjavyiti,s which are said to be commen- 


' V\S., viii. 2. 3. Artha iti dravyagupakarmasu, i. 1. 4, which mentions 
the six categories, is said to be a later addition. 

® See also V.S., i. 1. 4; i. 3. 6; i. 2. 3. 

4 See Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i. p. 351; I.L.A., 
pp. 25 and 93; Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 17, n. 3. “ Almost all the 
peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later Vaisesikas from the Naiydyikas 
and other schools are to be found in PraSastapida’s work, and are conspicu- 
ously absent in Kan&da’s Sitra. The doctrines about dvitva, pikajotpatti, 
vabhagajavibhiga and several others, which are regarded as the peculiarities 
of the VaiSesika system, are not even touched upon in Kandda’s aphorisms, 
although they are pretty fairly discussed in Prafastapida’s Bhagya "’ (Bodas: 
Tarkasamgraha, p. xxxvii). 

4 Keith makes out an claborate case for the priority of Dignaga and 
PraSastapida’s indebtedness to him in several points of logical doctrine 
(I.L.A., pp. 93-110). For a different view, see Faddegon: The Vaisesika 
System, pp. 319-323. Sarhkara and Uddyotakara are familiar with the 
work of Pragsastapida. Even if Keith's view is accepted, he is earlicr than 
Uddyotakara and later than Digndga, and so belongs to the fifth century 4.p. 
If Pragastapida is credited with the authorship of the doctrine of the six 
categories, then he is earlier than, or at least of the same period as, Vitsy4- 
yana. Dharmapdla (A.D. 535-570) and Param4Grtha (a.D. 499-569) discuss 
PraSastapida’s views. See Ui: Vaitesika Philosophy, p. 18. 

$ According to Ui, who has translated it into English, its author belongs 
to the sixth century a.p. As its name implies, the work mentions ten 
categories, the four additional being potentiality (Sakti), non-potentiality 
(adakti), commonness (simdnyavisega), and non-existence (abhdva). There 
is no reference to Iévara. The work has been widely commented on by 
Japanese writers. 

§ See RatnaprabAd, ii. 2. 11; Bodas: Tarkasarhgraha, p. 40. Bhdradvd- 
javrttibhasya, edited by Gafgadhara (Calcutta, 1869), is considerably 
influenced by the Samkhya, and makes several important alterations. 
Seo Faddegon : The Vaisesiha Sysiem, pp. 35-40. 
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taries on the Vaisesika, are not available. Four commentaries were 
written on Prasastapida’s work, which are Vyomasekhara’s Vyomavaii, 
Sridhara’s Nydyakandali, Udayana’s Kiranavali (tenth century a.D.), 
and Srivatsa’s ' Lildvaff (eleventh century a.p.). Vyomavaii is earlier 
than the otherthree.* Sridhara’s Nydyakandali was written in a.D. 991, 
and the author is familiar with the views of Kum4rila, Mandana and 
Dharmottara, Lildvati and Kirandvali came perhaps immediately 
after Nydyakandali. Both Sridhara and Udayana admit the existence 
of God and accept the category of non-existence. Sivdditya’s Sapia- 
padartht belongs to this period.’ It presents the Ny&ya and the 
Vaisesika principles as parts of one whole. It starts as an exposition 
of the categories and introduces the Nydya logic under the quality of 
cognition. Laugiksi Bhiskara’s Tarkakaumudi is another syncretical 
work based on Prasastapdda’s treatise. Sathkara Misra's Upaskdra 
on the Vaisesika Sutra is a work of some importance. Visvandtha 
(seventeenth century) treats of Kandda’s scheme in his Bhdsdpariccheda 
and the commentary on it called Siddhdntamukidvali. He was influ- 
enced considerably by the modern school of Ny&ya. Annath Bhatta’s 
works, Jagadisa’s Tarhkadmrta (A.D. 1635) and Jayandrdyana’s Vivgts 
(seventeenth century A.D.) are useful compendiums of the Vaisesika 
principles. The Vivyii, though based on the Upaskdra, differs from it 
on certain points.s 


III 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The logic of the Vaisesika differs only slightly from the 
Nydya logic. Knowledge, which is the problem of logic, 
assumes various forms, since its objects are endless.6 Four 
kinds of valid knowledge are admitted, which are perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (laingika), remembrance (smrti), and 
intuitive knowledge (Arsajfidna). Perception enables us to 
apprehend substances, qualities and actions. Gross sub- 
stances, which are made up of parts, are within the 
reach of perception, while atoms and diads are not. The 
Vaisesika admits yogic perception, by which the perceptual 

t Alias Vallabha. 

* See Introduction to Ghate’s edition of Saptapaddrtht. 

3 Sivaditya is later than Udayana and earlier than Gafhgesa, who is 
familiar with his views. 

¢ It refers to a Vetti (see i. t. 2; i. 2. 4, 6; iii, tr. 17; iv. 1. 7; 
vi, x. 4, 12; vii. x. 3) which has not been traced. . 

$ See especially i. t 4,25; ii. 3.1; li. 2,5; ix. 2. 8, 

6 P.P., p. 172. 
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cognition of the soul (Atmapratyaksa) arises.t The VaiSesika 
brings comparison (upamina), tradition (aitihya), and verbal 
knowledge (Sabda) under inference. The validity of scrip- 
tural statements is an inference from the authoritative char- 
acter of the speakers.3 Like the Nydya, the Vaisesika 
repudiates the Mim4rhsa theory of the eternity of sound and 
the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas.‘ While the 
Nyaya bases the validity of the Vedas on the ground of the 
direct communication from seers who had realised the eternal 
truths and laws, the Vaisesika infers it from the unimpeach- 
able veracity of the inspired seers. The scriptures give us 
real knowledge and not mere speculation. It is knowledge of 
things as they are, and in this sense has no beginning, though 
it is always directly known and realised by some beings in 
its entirety and by others in part. Abler minds realised the 
truths and communicated them to us. The Vedas, as collec- 
tions of sentences, presuppose intelligent authors; and they 
must be possessors of complete and accurate knowledge of 
heaven and unseen destiny (adrstam). Gradually this author- 
ship was assigned to God. ‘“ The authoritativeness of the 
Veda follows from its being the word of God.” 5 The mean- 
ings of words and sentences must be understood before they 
give us knowledge. Since the understanding of meanings 
depends on the recognition of universal concomitance, verbal 
knowledge is a case of inference. Cesta or gesture,7 arthapatti 
or implication,* sarnbhava or inclusion,? and abhava or nega- 
tion,?° are all brought under inference. Smrti, or remembrance, 
is given an independent place.** Arsajfiana is the insight of 
seers. If remembrance is ignored, since it only reproduces 
what has already been experienced, and if intuitive wisdom 
is brought under perception, we have, according to the 
Vaisesika, only two sources of knowledge, intuition and 
inference." 

Four varieties of invalid knowledge are mentioned, which 

* V.S,, ix. 1. 11-15. * P.P., pp. 212 ff. 3 ix. I. 3. 

4 VS., ii. 2. 21-37; vi. x. 1 ff.; N.S., ii. 2. 13-40. 

$ Tad vacanad amnayasya pram&nyam iti (x. 2.9) See also Nydya- 
handalt, p. 216, and V.S., vi. 1. 1-4. 

§ iii. 1. 7-15. ? P.P., p. 220, § P.P., p. 223. 

9 PP. p. 323; VS., ix. 8. ¢ we Ibid. 

™ P.P., p. 256. * S.S.S.S., v. 33. 
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are doubt (sarhSaya), misconception (viparyaya), indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavas4ya), and dream (svapna). Sivaditya 
reduces these four to two, doubt and error, and brings under 
the former conjecture (iha), indeterminate knowledge and 
indirect reasoning.t Sridhara justifies the separate mention 
of dreams on the ground that “ it occurs only in a particular 
condition of the body.” 4 


IV 


THE CATEGORIES 


For some centuries, as we have already seen, the Buddhist 
standpoint, which defined things by their consequences, 
interpreted everything by its contexts, and denied self- 
sufficiency everywhere, dominated the mind of the country. 
Everything has being through mutual connections, and nothing 
exists in and for itself. As relations are the stuff of life, soul 
and matter are simply sets of relations. The Vaisesika pro- 
tests against this view and attempts to expound a more 
satisfactory plan, which reality seems to offer and justify. 
It takes its stand on the deliverance of the empirical con- 
sciousness, which deals first and last with real and separate 
things. The simplest and the widest spread of the characters 
of reality is that of things and relations between them. 
When we open our eyes we see spread out before us a material 
world with its different things and arrangements, on which 
thought can exercise itself; when we look within we find a 
non-material one with its terms and relations. Sound phil- 
osophy requires us to confine our attention to the things of 
experience, the objects of knowledge, and accept only such 
hypotheses as are found to be indispensable for the explana- 
tion of the order of experience. An analytic survey is the 
first need of an accurate philosophy, and the results of the 
Vaisesika analysis are found set forth in the doctrine of 
the padarthas. 

Padartha means literally the meaning of a word. A 
padartha is an object which can be thought (artha) and 
named (pada). All things which exist, which’can be cognised 


* Saptapadartht, 32, * Nydyahandal, p. 185. 
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and named, in short, all objects of experience,? and not 
merely the things of the physical world, are padarthas. The 
sixteen padarthas of the Ny&ya are not an analysis of existing 
things, but are a list of the central topics of the logical science. 
But the categories of the Vaisesika attempt a complete analysis 
of the objects of knowledge. 

The Vaisesika categories include not only things predicable 
of another, but also subjects capable of having things predicated 
of them, Aristotle’s categories are a logical classification of 
predicates only, and not a metaphysical classification of all 
thinkable objects. The Vaisesika thinkers, as much as 
Aristotle, seem to have been aware of the intimate relation 
between name and thing. Though Aristotle classifies words, 
it happens to be a classification of things as well, for whatever 
receives a separate name is a thing. ‘‘ Of words expressed 
without syntax (i.e. single words), each signifies either sub- 
stance, or quantity, or quality, or relation, or place, or time, or 
disposition (i.e, attitude or internal arrangement), or appur- 
tenance, or action (doing), or suffering (being done to).” 3 
Of these ten categories the last nine are predicable of some- 
thing else, while the first substance is ems, and cannot be pre- 
dicated of anything, not even of itself, for then it is no more 
a substance but becomes an attribute. But Aristotle is not 
very strict in his usage. The forms of common speech deter- 
mined his classification, and among words we have those 
which signify the substance of a concrete individual. When 
the substance is a concrete individual, we ask, What is it ? 
and answer, a horse or a cow, which Aristotle calls a substance, 
though it is really a quality.s He distinguishes first and 
second substances, and holds that the first are not properly 
used as predicates. The inclusion of the logical subject in 
a classification of predicates shows that Aristotle intended 
his categories to be also a list of existences or “ kinds of being.” 
We have in Aristotle’s list substances and qualities which are 
either permanent or temporary, Almost all the commentators 


' Astitva, abhidheyatva, jfieyatva (P.P., p. 16); . 

* Pramitivigayaib paddrthah (Saptapaddrtht, p. 2). 

3 Aristotle’s Cafégories, ii. 6; Minto’s Logic, p. 113. 

¢Cp. Johnson: “A substantive proper cannot characterise, but is 
necessarily characterised " (Logic, part ii, p. xii). 
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agree that the category of relation should be taken as including 
the last six of his scheme. We may therefore take substance, 
quality, temporary or permanent, and relation as exhausting 
all significations, 

The Vaisesika adopts a sixfold classification of padarthas 
into substance (dravya), quality (guna), activity (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (visesa), and inherence 
(samavaya), to which a seventh non-existence (abhiva) was 
added by the later Vaisesikas, Sridhara, Udayana and 
Sivaditya.t The inclusion of non-existence under padirthas 
suggests the transformation of an ontological into an episte- 
mological scheme. Our beliefs are positive or negative, and 
not things which exist. In its initial stages, the Vaisesika 
endeavoured to determine the general characteristics which 
apply to existence as a whole, but soon turned its attention 
to the nature of beliefs and inquired what sorts of beliefs 
were true and what not. That something is, that something 
exists, is the first proposition of the Vaisesika philosophy. 
But nothing can simply be. If we stop with bare existence 
and refuse to go further, then, as Hegel has taught us, we 
are left with a mere blank, and even the first principle that 
something exists has to be given up. So we must push 
forward and assert that a thing is because it possesses certain 
properties besides mere existence. Whatever exists does so 
because it has certain qualities. Substances exist and have 
qualities. We have two kinds of qualities, those which reside 
in a plurality of objects and those which are confined to indi- 
viduals. The former are the general qualities (simanya), 
while the latter are distinguished as permanent (guna) 
and transitory (karma). Inherence is a special kind of 
relation. 


* Pragastapida mentions only the six categories. The sevenfold scheme 
became established by the time of SivAditya, as is evident from the title 
of his work, Saplapadartht. Sarhkara and Haribhadra (Saddarsanasamuccaya, 
60) attribute to the Vaisesika only six categories. See S.B., ii. 2. 17; and 
Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 126. 

* Dravya and guna of the Vaisesika correspond to Aristotle’s substance 
and quality. Aristotle's quantity is brought under gupa. Relations are 
of two kinds: external, like conjunction (sarhyoga), or internal, like 
inherence (samavaya). The first is regarded as a quality and the second 
is made a separate category. The remaining categories fall under relation, 
while space and’ time are taken as independent substances. Activity is 
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The first three categories of substance, quality and action 
possess a real objective existence.t Kanada calls them artha, 
and declares, in treating of yogic insight, that we can have an 
intuition of them. The other three, generality, particularity 
and inherence, are products of intellectual discrimination 
(buddhyapeksam).3 They are logical categories. Prasastapada 
observes: “‘they have their sole being within themselves 
(svatmasattvam), have the intellect as their indicator (buddhi- 
laksanatvam), they are not effects (akiryatvam), not causes 
(akaranatvam), have no generality or particularity (asa- 
manyavisesavattvam), are eternal (nityatvam), and are not 
expressible by the word ‘thing’ (arthaSabdanabhidheyatvam).”’ ¢ 
The proof of the reality of the last three categories is said to 
be logical,s the implication being that these are not capable 
of direct apprehension, a view which was modified when the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika principles got mixed up. In early 

Vaisesika, while all categories are said to possess the feature 
of existence in general (astitva),6 a distinction is made between 
two kinds of being, sattasarhbandha, ascribed to substances, 
qualities and actions, and svatmasattva, or the being of 
generality, particularity and inherence.? Udayana in his 
Kiranavali defines the former as subsistence of being by the 


karma, while passivity is only the absence of activity. Property may be 
either general or particular. Disposition is a quality. If Aristotle had 
proceeded on a definite principle, he would have argued thus: Things 
possessing qualities, either permanent or temporary, exist in relations of 
time and space bound together with other things in a network of reciprocal 
relations, and in that case substance, quality, action and relation would 
be the main heads. The defective character of Aristotle's analysis was 
noticed by the Stoics and the Neo-platonists, Kant, who thinks that Aristotle 
simply jotted down the categories as they occurred to him, and Hegel, who 
observes that Aristotle threw them together anyhow. Mill rather con- 
temptuously remarks that Aristotle's list “is like a division of animals into 
men, quadrupeds, horses, asses and ponies.” Cp. with the Vaisegika scheme 
the Jaina classification of all things into substances, qualitics and modifica- 
tions (I.P., pp. 312 ff., and Utfarddhyayana, I.,S.B.E., vol. xlv). The earlier 
Mim4&rhsakas accept the categories of power (fakti) and similarity (s&dréya). 
Udayana rejects these, as well as number (sarhkhy4). See Kirapdvali, p. 6; 
Saptapadartht, p.10; Nydyakandalt, pp. 7, 15, 144 ff. 

' V.S.,1.2. 73 villi. 2.39; P.P., p. 17. 

* V.S., ix. 3. 34. 

25. &. 4. 

¢ P.P., p. 19; V.S., i. 2. 3-10, 12, 14, 16; vii. 2. 26. 

$ Buddhir eva laksapam praminam. Nydyahkandall, p. 19. 

© P.P., p. 88. ? P.P., p. 19. 
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relation of inherence, and the latter as self-sufficient existence 
independent of all being. Sarhkara Misra is more helpful, for 
in his Upaskdra he defines sattasarhb-ndha as liability to 
destruction and capacity to produce effects from out of its 
nature. This seems to have been the technical way of stating 
existence in space and time. Svatmasattva, or self-sufficient 
existence, is independent of space and time, and therefore 
something which belongs to the timeless categories. Though 
the latter are products of abstraction, they are regarded as 
more real than the things themselves from which they are 
abstracted. The Vaisesika insists on the timeless and non- 
causal character of the categories of generality, particularity 
and inherence, and warns us against the natural tendency to 
attribute existence in space and time to the results of 
abstraction, 


Vv 


SUBSTANCE 


The category by which the Vaisesika pits itsclf definitely 
against all idealistic systems is that of substance. Even the 
unthinking admit that substances are. Objects in the external 
world come to us as real, in and for themselves, present 
actualities with a subsistence of theirown. Substance denotes 
the feature of the self-subsistence of things out there. What 
we vaguely call being is nothing more than a serics of things 
variously conditioned in time and space and distinguished 
from one another by different properties. The Buddhist view 
that there is no substance apart from its qualities, or a whole 
apart from its parts, contradicts the testimony of experience.' 
Reality presents us with substances marked by the possession 
of qualities and parts. We are able to recognise the jar we 
saw yesterday, which would be impossible if the jar were a 
string of sensations. It is a matter of common experience 
that qualities occur in groups, which are invariable in char- 
acter and sufficiently marked off from others. An apple 
always consists of the same group of qualities and invariably 
grows on the same kind of tree. The unbroken continuity 


*N.V., i. 8. 13. * NS., ii, 1. 30-36. 
VOL. II 7 
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of the mummy or the mountain which has a continued exist- 
ence for several millenniums is unintelligible apart from the 
assumption of substances in which qualities inhere. “‘ That 
which contains in it action and qualities and is a co-existent 
cause’? is a substance. It is the substrate of qualities.* 
The other categories are devoid of qualities. 

The Vaisesika believes that a substance is something over 
and above the qualities. At the moment the substances are 
produced they are devoid of qualities.s For if qualities arise 
simultaneously with substances, there cannot be any dis- 
tinction between them. If they do not arise, then substances 
would be free from qualities, and then the definition of sub- 
stance as that which possesses qualities seems to be violated. 
To meet this difficulty, it is said that substance is the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of intimate union (samaviaya- 
sarnbandha) or antecedent negation (pragabh4va), s.¢e. future 
existence. In other words, a substance is the basis of qualities, 
actual or potential, present or future. The Vaisesika is 
anxious to assert the existence of something which has qualities 
without being itself a quality, for we predicate qualities of 
substances and not qualities of qualities. Nor can it be said 
that we predicate one quality of a group of qualities. But 
since a substance cannot be conceived apart from qualities, 
it is defined as possessing qualities. 

A distinction is made between eternal and non-eternal sub- 
stances. Whatever depends on something else is not eternal. 
Compound substances (avayavidravyas) are dependent and 
transitory. Simple substances have the characteristics of 
eternity, independence and ultimate individuality.s They are 
neither caused nor destroyed. Non-eternal substances are 
caused and destroyed not by themselves but by something 
different from themselves.*® 

Earth, water, light, air, kaa, time, space, soul and manas 
are the nine substances intended to comprise all corporeal 


‘i. 1. 15. * Gupasrayo dravyam. 

s Adye ksane nirgunarh dravyarh tisthati. 

4 Siddhaéntamuktaivali, 3. 

$s Nityatva, andéritatva, antyavisesavatva (P.P., pp. 20-21). 

6‘ P.P., p. 20; Nydyakandalt, p. 20. See V.S., i. 1. 9-10, 12, 15, 18; 
x. 2. 1-2. 
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and incorporeal things.t The Vaisesika is not a materialism, 
though a realistic scheme, since it admits non-material sub- 
stances like souls, and regards as real not the gross material 
substances but their minima. Of the nine substances, earth, 
water, light, air, soul and manas have many individuals. 
These, with the exception of soul, are extended, have relations 
of distance and proximity, are capable of action and possess 
speed.3 Ak&éa, time and space are all-pervading, have the 
largest dimensions and are the common receptacles of all 
corporeal things. Soul and manas, 4kasa, time and space, 
air and ultimate atoms are not ordinarily perceptible.s A 
distinction is made between corporeal (mirta) and elemental 
(bhiita) substances. The former have definite dimensions,‘ 
act and move. Elemental substances, singly or in combina- 
tion, become the material causes of the products of the world. 
Manas, though atomic, does not produce anything else, while 
&kasa, though all-pervading, produces sound. Earth, water, 
light and air are both corporeal and productive.7 

The Vaisesika theory of the soul is practically identical 
with that of the Nydya, though a direct perception of the self 
where the self is both the perceiver and the perceived is not 
admitted. Comparison does not help us. haa or reve- 
lation and inference, are our only sources of knowledge.9 The 
existence of the self is inferred from the fact that consciousness 
cannot be a property of the body, sense-organs or the manas.'° 
In addition to the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and knowledge, the facts of expiration and inspira- 
tion, the closing and the opening of the eyelids, the healing 

* An interesting question about the nature of darkness (tamas) is raised 
by Sridhara (Nydyakandalt, p. 9; V.S., v. 2. 19-20). KumArila regards 
it as a distinct substance with the quality of colour, i.e. blackness, and the 
action of motion (S.V., p. xliii), The Prébhdkaras hold that darkness is 
the absence of light (Jh&: P.M., p. 93). Annath Bhatta is of this view 
(Tarkasarhgraha dipikd, 3). Darkness is not ranked as a substance by the 
Vaisesika, since it is destitute of qualities. It is said to possess the black 
colour figuratively, even as the colourless sky is spoken of as blue. It is 
a variety of non-existence, being merely the negation of light (V.S., v. 2. 19; 
7 yin Soe pratyekarh sea (Nydyakandall, p. 21). 


3 P.P., p. 21. $ V.S., viii. 1. 2. 
id Paris bahpaibedtsenvias. ? Tarkadtpikd, p 14. 
* V.S., iii. 2. 6. 9 V.S., ii. 2, 8 mes 18. 


« P.P., p. 69; V.S., iii. 1. 19. 
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up of bodily injuries, the movement of the mind and the 
affections of the senses are urged as evidence for the existence 
of the self.t In its natural state the self is devoid of intelli- 
gence, as in pralaya. It has cognitions of things when it is 
connected with the body.? Consciousness is sustained by the 
atman, though it is not an essential or inalienable charac- 
teristic of it. By means of manas the soul knows not only 
external things but also its own qualities. Though the soul 
is all-pervading, its life of knowing, feeling and activity resides 
only where the body is. 

The plurality of souls is inferred from differences in status, 
the variety of conditions.3 The scriptural injunctions assume 
the distinctness of souls.¢ Each soul undergoes the conse- 
quences of its own deeds.s It remains one throughout the 
series of its experiences.6 Sridhara repudiates the view of the 
oneness of self.7, There would be no risk of the absolute 
dissolution of the world by the emancipation of the souls from 
it, since their number is infinite. The pluralistic bias of the 
Vaisesika leads its followers to look upon plurality as ultimate. 
The freed souls are conceived as eternally existing with specific 
differences. Though each soul is supposed to be distin- 
guished by a peculiarity (visesa), it is impossible for us to 


1 V\S., iii. 2. 4-13. 

‘1 Aéaririnim A&tmanim na vigayavabodhah (Nydyakandall, p. 57; see 
also p. 279). 

3 Vyavasthato nana (V.S., iii. 2. 20). 

« Sastrasimarthyat (V.S., iii. 2. 21), 

$ V.S., vi. 2. 5. & Nydyakandall, p. 86. 

7 “* If the self were one, the contact of manas would be common to all 
persons.... For one, however, who admits of many selves, even though 
all selves, being omnipresent, would be present in all bodies, yet his 
experiences would not be common to al] of them, as each of them would 
experience only such pleasures, etc.,, as would appear in connection with 
the particular body that will have been brought about by the previous karma 
of that self, and not those belonging to the other bodies, And the karma 
also belongs to that self by whose body it has been done. Hence the 
restriction of the body is due to the restriction of the karma and vice versa, 
the mutual interdependence going on endlessly "’ (Nydyakandalf, pp. 87-88). 

§ It is difficult to accept Dr. Das Gupta’s suggestion that the Vaisegiks 
held that the “ self was one, though, for the sake of many limitations, and 
also because of the need for the performance of acts enjoined by the scrip- 
tures, they are regarded as many "’ (History of Indian Philosophy, p. 290, n. 1), 
The Vaisesgika is interested in the empirical variety and not in ultimate 
truth, and the view of plurality, based as it is on the doctrine of visega, is 
accepted by it as final. 
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know what it is. The differences among souls are due to 
their connections with bodies. Even in rebirth the manas 
accompanies the soul and gives it individuality. For all 
practical purposes the distinctiveness of the soul is determined 
by the distinctiveness of the manas, which accompanies it 
throughout its career. There are as many of them as there 
are souls. As the same manas accompanies the soul through- 
out its career, there is the possibility of the continuity as well 
as the survival of character.* A distinction is made between 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, jiva and Iévara.2 
The two are similar but not identical. 

Akasa, space and time have no lower species and are 
names of individuals.3 To account for the variety of experi- 
ence, these comprehensive unities are assumed. All pheno- 
mena take place in them. Space and time are the instrumental 
causes of all produced things. Reality is a process or a 
passage, and is therefore both spatial and temporal. 

In the case of physical changes we require a whole in which 
they occur. All atomists ascribe reality to empty space. If 
there were more than one space, then atoms which whirl about 
in different spaces cannot have anything to do with one 
another. Space is the basis of the notions of east and west, 
of far and near.s The apparent diversity of space is deter- 
mined by its effects.6 Things maintain their relative positions 
which they could not do apart from space. 

The form of time is essential to the concrete changes of 
nature, such as production, destruction and persistence of 
things. It is the force which brings about changes in non- 
eternal substances. It is not the cosmic power which causes 
the movements, but is the condition of all movement.7 All 
perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming 
into existence and as passing out of it. Discrete things have 
no power of self-origination or self-movement. If they had, 
there would not be that mutual relation of things, which 

* P.P., p. 89; V.S., vil. 2. 21; iii. 2. 22. 

* Kivapdvali, p. 7. See also Upaskdra, iii, 2, 18. 

’ P.P., p. 58. ‘P.P., p 25. 

5 Tarhasamhgraha, 16; wikia iis enlace Pp. 46-47. 

6 V\S., ii. 2. 13. 


711. 2.9; v. 2. 26. This view is not to be confused with the kilavida, 
which deifies time. 
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persists in spite of all change. The movement is ordered, 
which means that there must be a reality which has a general 
relation to all changes. Time is regarded as the independent 
real pervading the whole universe and making the ordered 
movement of things possible. It is the basis of the relations 
of priority and posteriority, simultaneity and non-simul- 
taneity, and of the notion of soon and late.t There is only 
one time which is omnipresent in dimension,? individual in 
character, and has the qualities of conjunction and disjunction. 
Conventional notions, as moment, minute, hour, year, etc., 
are derived by abstraction from concrete time. According 
to the Vaisesika time is an eternal substance,3 and the 
basis of all experience.1 We do not know what time is 
in itself, but our experience is cast in the form of time. 
It is the formal cause of the relations of priority and 
posteriority, while their material cause is the nature of 
objects, as jar, cloth and the like. Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with the 
changes that are related to it.s 

The distinction between time and space is noticed in the 
Vaisesika treatises. Space deals with coexistence, time with 
successions, or more accurately, space deals with visible 
objects, while time deals with things produced and destroyed.* 
Sarnkara Misra holds that the relations of time are constant 
or irreversible (niyata), while those of space are not irreversible 
(aniyata).? Things move by virtue of time and hold together 
by virtue of space. While space and time cover the most 
comprehensive kinds of relations, transition from place to 
place, or state to state, spatial locomotion and temporal 
alternation, they are only formal and imply real things which 
move and change. 

Akaéa is a simple, continuous, infinite substance, and is 
the substratum of sound. The qualities of colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility do not belong to it. By the process of 


'VS., ii. 2. 6. * vii. 1. 25. $ fi. 2. 7. 

4 Atitadivyavahirahetuh (Tarkasarhgraha, 15; Bhasdpariccheda, 45). 

$s Nydyamafjari, p. 136. 

$ Siddhantacandrodaya says: “ Janyam&trath kriyimA&trarh v4 kAlopadhib, 
mirtamatrarh digupadhih.” 

? Upaskdara, ii. 2. 10. Cp. with this Kant’s Second and Third Analogies 


of Experience, 
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elimination sound is proved to be the distinguishing quality 
of 4kasa.t It is inactive (niskriya). All corporeal objects 
are found conjoined with it.2 The atoms which are infinitely 
small cannot make up a magnitude by coming together or 
touching each other. If they stand apart from one another 
and yet are joined somehow so as to constitute a system, it 
can only be through the medium of akasa. The atoms unite, 
but not continuously. That which binds together the atoms, 
though not itself atomic, is the 4kasa. If akasa were also 
discrete, #.e. capable of being analysed into atoms, then we 
shall have to assume some other connecting tissue which is 
not atomic. Ak&éa is eternal, omnipresent, supersensible, and 
has the qualities of individuality, conjunction and disjunction. 
Akaéa fills all space, though it is not space itself, since it cannot 
affect or operate on things without entering into special 
relations with them and thereby having sound produced in 
it. That which sustains the positional relations and order 
of discrete things is called dik, though it is not space itself, 
if the latter means room or place, which is 4kaSa. The dis- 
tinction between 4k4Sa and space is admitted in view of the 
fact that while 4kaSa is regarded as the material cause of 
the special quality of sound, space is the general cause of all 
effects. 

The physical theory of the Vaisesika is developed in con- 
nection with the five substances of earth, water, light, air and 
akasa. Matter, as we meet with it, is a mixture of five 
elements, containing one or the other in a predominant degree. 
The five phenomenal products (bhitas) are the five states of 
matter, solid (earth), liquid (water), gaseous (air), luminous 
(light), etheric (akasa). The earth possesses the four qualities 
of smell, taste, colour and tangibility, water the three qualities 
of taste, colour and tangibility, light the two of colour and 
tangibility, while air has the quality of tangibility and akasa 
that of sound.3 Though earth contains a number of qualities, 
we yet say it has smell on account of the predominance of 
this quality.« If water and other substances besides earth 
possess smell, it is because particles of earth are mixed up 
with them. We cannot think of earth without smell, though 


t V\S., ii. 1. 27, 29-31. * NS., iv. 2. 21-22. 
3 N.S., ili. 1. 60-61. 4N,S., iii. t 66. 
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we can so think of air and water. Things made of earth are 
of three kinds, bodies, sense-organs and objects of perception.* 
The special quality of water is taste. Light has for its special 
property luminosity. Air is invisible, though limited in extent 
and made up of parts. The discrete nature of air is inferred 
from the movements in the air, which would not be possible 
were air an absolute continuum devoid of parts. Its existence 
is inferred from touch,3 and it is said to be a substance, since 
it possesses quality and action. Temperature is the special 
quality of air. The ultimate constituents of the concrete 
things of earth, air, light and water are called atoms. 


VI 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 


The atomic theory is so natural to the human mind that 
early attempts at the explanation of the physical world assume 
this form. Traces of the theory are to be found in the 
Upanisads, which generally regarded all material things as 
made up of the four elements of light, water, air and earth. 
Akasa is left out, since it has a peculiar character of its own 
and does not enter into combination with the other elements. 
But the four elements of light, water, air and earth are them- 
selves changeable and divisible, while the real is regarded as 
unchangeable and eternal. The question naturally arises as 
to what the unchangeable, indivisible, eternal particles are. 
In the ferment of thought which produced the great systems 
of Jainism and Buddhism, there were some who held the 
atomic hypothesis, for example, the Ajivakas and the Jainas.4 
Kanada formulated the theory on purely metaphysical grounds, 
and tried through it to simplify the world to thought. It was 


2 P.P., p. 27- * V.S., ii. 3. 14. 

3 The ancient Vaisesikas and Annarh Bhatta hold that air is not perceived, 
but only known by inference. They argue that air has no colour and so 
cannot be seen. The modern Naiydyikas say that a thing need not be seen 
for being perceived. We may perceive things by touch. 

4LP., pp. 317-319. Though not the canonical works of Buddhism, 
northern Buddhist literature contains many references to the atomic 
theory. The Vaibhdsikas and the Sautraintikas accept it. See Ui: Vaisesika 
Philosophy, pp. 26~28. 
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the same with Leucippus and Democritus, for the atomic 
theory never acquired a serious scientific status until the time 
of Dalton. 

All things consisting of parts originate from the parts 
with which they are connected by the relation of inherence, 
conjunction co-operating. The things that we experience are 
all products, i.e. discrete or made up of parts. They are 
therefore non-eternal. Non-eternal has no meaning apart 
from eternal.t Earth, water, fire and air are both eternal 
and non-eternal, while 4k4a is eternal only. The compounds 
which are produced are non-eternal, while the component 
particles which are not produced are eternal. The invisible 
eternal atoms are incapable of division into parts.3 The 
atom marks the limit of division. If it is endlessly divisible 
into parts, then all material things would be the products of 
an equally endless number of constituent parts, so that differ- 
ences in the dimensions of things cannot be accounted for.¢ 
If matter were infinitely divisible, then we should have to 
reduce it to nothing, and admit the paradoxical position that 
magnitudes are built up of what has no magnitude, bodies 
out of the bodyless.s The changes in the volumes of bodies 
are determined by the accession and withdrawal of the atoms 
composing them. Infinite greatness and infinite smallness 
are not realised magnitudes. They are the upper and the 
lower limits, and what we know is intermediate between the 
two. By a continual addition we reach the infinitely great, 
and by a continual splitting up we reach the infinitely small, 
The atoms are the material causes of effects. Though they 
are supersensible, they can be classified, though not from the 
standpoint of size, shape, weight and density. The qualities 
which they produce in the different forms of sensible things 
help us in the classification of atoms. If we leave aside the 


t iv. r. 4, * iv. 1.2; ii. 3, 4-5; vii. 1. 20-212, 

3 Parath v4 truteh (N.B., iv. 2. 17-25). 

¢ Sarvegim anavasthitivayavatve merusargapayos tulyaparimdnpatva- 
pattib. See Nydyakandall, p. 31. 

$s Herbart considers the diversity and changes of experience to be intelli- 
gible only if the things themselves which are simple and unchangeable 
furnish some reasons for them, These unknowable realities have to be 
conceived in certain relations by means of which we may understand the 
variety of their apparent properties and changes. 
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general properties of sensible things, such as impenetrability, 
which are perceived by more senses than one, the special 
qualities are odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature. 
These differ in kind and not merely in degree. It is assumed 
that there are four classes of param&nus, answering to the 
four great classes of material objects, earth, water, light and 
air. These four classes of paramanus are said to produce the 
four senses of touch, taste, sight and smell, and this is why 
each special sense reveals a single quality, however excited. 
Though the qualities of earthly things, as colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility, vanish on the destruction of the thing itself, 
they are always found in their respective atoms, though in 
earth and atoms of earth some qualities are produced by 
heat (pakaja).t Water, light and air do not suffer a similar 


change. 


The Vaigesika adopts the theory of pilupaika. When the jar is 
baked the old one is destroyed, i.c. resolved into atoms. The applica- 
tion of the heat produces the red colour in the atoms, which are again 
brought together and a new jar is produced. On this view we have 
first the disintegration of the whole into its atoms, and then a reinte- 
gration of them into a whole. All this complicated process is imper- 
ceptible, since it takes place with extreme rapidity in an interval of 
nine moments.* The Naiydyika advocates the theory of pitharapaka, 
by which the change of colour is effected in both the atoms and the 
products simultaneously. This view seems to be more reasonable. 
The Naiyayika objects to the Vaisesika theory on the following grounds. 
If the first jar be destroyed and a new one substituted for it, we shall 
not be able to identify it as the old jar. We see the same jar as before 
except for the difference in colour. Moreover, the Vaisesika view 
seems to make even the odour of the earth atoms non-eternal. The 
fact that sensible things are operated on by heat shows that they are 
not absolutely solid but are porous.3 

The param4nus are said to be globular (parim4ndalya), though it 
does not follow that they have parts. Certain objections on the 
assumption that they have parts were urged. When three atoms are 
in juxtaposition, the middle one touches the atoms on the sides. When 
the atom is surrounded on al! sides we distinguish six sides of the atoms, 
which we may speak of as its parts, and if the six sides are reduced to 
a point, then it would follow that any number of atoms would take 
up no more space than a single atom, and things of the world could be 
reduced to the size of an atom and they would be invisible. All this 


' vii, 1, 1-6, * S.D.S., x. 
3 N.V.T.T., p. 355: Nydyamafjari, p. 438. 
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difficulty is met by the answer that the division of atoms into parts 
is empirica] and not real. The atoms have no inside or outside * 
and are non-spatial.3 

The atoms are naturally passive, and their movement is due to 
external impact. During the dissolution of the world (pralaya) the 
atoms subsist without producing any effects. They then remain 
isolated and motionless. According to Vaisesika, the movement of 
the ultimate atoms arises from a peculiar dharma.‘ Prasastapada 
says: “‘ Actions which we find appearing in the rudimentary elements 
(mah&bhitesu), and for which we cannot find any cause either by 
sense-perception or by inference, and which are yet found to be useful 
or harmful to us, must be regarded as produced by these unseen 
agencies (adrstakaritam):’’s 

The qualities of all products are due to the atoms of which they 
are composed. These atoms possess the five general qualities of all 
substances, as also those of priority and posteriority. In addition to 
these, earth has the special quality of odour and the other qualities 
of taste, colour, touch or temperature, heaviness, velocity and fluidity. 
Water has the special quality of viscosity and the other qualities of 
earth ‘except smel]. Light has the usual seven, and temperature, 
colour, fluidity and velocity, while air has only touch and velocity in 
addition to the seven common qualities. These qualities are eternal 
in the atoms but transient in the products. 


There can never come a time when there will be an utter 
annihilation of things. Though the structures built are perish- 
able, the stones of which they are built are eternal.6 The 
components which unite to form a whole, and therefore were 
previously able to exist apart from such combination, possess 
the capacity for independent existence and return to it. 
Fabric after fabric in the visible world up to the terrestrial 
mass itself may be dissolved, but the atoms will abide ever 
new and fresh, ready to form other structures in the ages yet 
to come. The individual atoms combine with others and 
continue in that co-operative existence for some time and 

1 N.B., iv. 2. 20. 

* The question is raised whether 4k4éa, which is a simple all-pervading 
substance, penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, then the atoms have 
parts; if it does not, then atoms have no parts, but 4k4éa is not all-per- 
vading. It is said in reply that the conception of within and without is 
inapplicable to an eternal entity, and the omnipresence of 4ka4a need not 
imply the cxistence of parts in the atom. 

3 N.V., iv. 2. 25. The atoms are said to be of a minute size as opposed 


to largeness. They possess some sort of magnitude. For a different view. 
see Chatterji: Hindu Realism, pp. 19-34, 149-153, and 164. 


4 Dharmavisesat, iv. 2. 7. $ p. 309. 6‘ N.B., iv. 2. 16. 
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again disintegrate into their original solitary being to form 
new combinations. This process of grouping and separation 
goes on endlessly. According to the Vaisesika, atoms do not 
exist in an uncombined state in creation. During creation 
they are said to possess a vibratory motion (parispanda). 
Singly the atoms are not productive. Sridhara argues that 
if an eternal thing were singly productive, there would be an 
unceasing production, and this would necessitate the admission 
of the indestructibility of the products also. Nor can triads 
be productive, since a gross material object is the product of 
parts of smaller dimension than the object itself. The triad, 
which is of a gross dimension, must be regarded as a product 
of something that is itself a product. So dyads alone produce 
things.» Even the dyads composed of two primary atoms 
are minute, and three of these produce the triad,3 which has 
a dimension not too small for apprehension. Both single 
atoms and dyads are invisible, and the least magnitude 
required for visibility is a triad said to be of the size of a 
mote in the sunbeam. Apparently, this is an exception to 
the general rule that the qualities of the causes produce corre- 
sponding qualities in the effects. When two atoms of white 
colour combine to produce a dyad, the latter will also have 
the corresponding white colour. But the atoms are pari- 
m4ndalya and the dyads are minute,4 and yet they produce 
a visible magnitude. That is why it has been said that the 
magnitude of the product depends on the magnitude of the 
parts or their number or arrangement.s As the number of 
the dyads increases, there is a corresponding increase in the 
dimension of the product. The things produced by the union 
of atoms are not mere aggregates but wholes. If we deny 
the whole, we have only the parts, which may be subdivided 

* Atmospheric air is, however, an exception to this rule, since it is said 
to consist of masses of atoms in a loose, uncombined state. The Naiydyika 
is not satisfied with this account. 

* Nydyakandalf, p. 32. 

$ Some later Vaisegika thinkers are of opinion that a triad consists of 
three single atoms (Siddhdntamuhidvali, p. 37; Ui: Vaisesiha System, pp. 
130-131). 
, ‘ Suabsdeva Bhatta holds that dyads are not supersensuous. It is alsc 
the view of Datapaddrtht. See Ui: Vaisesiha Philosophy, and Nydyakosa, 


P. 35°. 
5 V.S., vil. 1.9 
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further and further until we reach the ultimate parts of the 
imperceptible atoms. If we deny the whole, we cannot admit 
anything beyond imperceptible atoms. If it is said that the 
atoms by themselves are imperceptible, while collections of 
atoms are perceptible, even as a single soldier or a single tree 
cannot be seen, though an army or a forest can, the Ny4ya 
says in reply, that the analogy is unsound, since soldiers and 
trees possess bulk and are perceptible, while atoms are not.! 
The whole is something different (arthantara) from the parts, 
even as a melody is something more than a sum of its notes. 
Besides, if there were no whole, there is no meaning in saying 
“that is a chair,” “ this is a man.”” The whole and the parts 
are related by way of inherence.3 


No school of Hindu thought cares to leave the groove already worn 
so deeply of the theory of cycles or alternating cosmic periods of creation 
and destruction. These processes are described by PraSastapdda.« 
When a hundred years by the measure of Brahm are at an end, the 
time for his deliverance arises. To secure rest for all the living beings 
worried by their wanderings, the supreme Lord, who is not to be 
confused with Brahma, desires to reabsorb all creation. The rise of 
this desire means the cessation of the operations of the unseen ten- 
dencies (adrsta) of all souls that are the causes of their bodies, sense- 
organs and gross elements. Then out of the Lord’s desire and from 
the conjunction of the souls and the material atoms, disruptions of the 
atoms constituting the bodies and the sense-organs occur. When 
the groupings of atoms are destroyed, things made of them are also 
destroyed. There ensues a successive disruption or reabsorption of 
the ultimate material substances—earth, water, fire and air, one after 
the other. The atoms remain isolated, as also the souls permeated 
with the potencies of their past virtue and vice. Again, for the sake 
of experience to be gained by living beings the supreme Lord desires 
creation. By the will of God, motion is set up in the atoms of air due 
to their conjunction under the influence of the unseen tendencies that 
begin to operate in all souls. The atoms of air unite to form dyads 
and triads, and finally the great air, and soon appear the great water, 
then the great earth, and then the great fire. By the mere thought of 
God (abhidhyanamétrat), the cosmic egg is produced out of the fire 
and the earth atoms, and in it the Lord produces the world and the 
Brahm, who is assigned the future work of creation. Brahma is the 
highest in the hierarchy of selves, and he holds the post as long as his 


-B, 2. 14, * NS., ii. 1. 95-36. 
-B. and N.V., iv. 2. 12. « P.P., pp. 48 &. 
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merit requires. The world as a whole is not the creation of Brahmé, 
nor is its destruction the automatic result of the exhaustion of his 
merit. The supreme Lord is responsible for it. Brahma, endowed 
with the highest degrees of knowledge, dispassion and power, creates 
his mind-born sons, the Prajapatis, the Manus, gods, fathers, seers and 
the four castes, and all other living beings in accord with their respective 
impressional potencies.! According to Sridhara, the three infinitely 
great unchanging substances, space, time and 4k4éa, are unaffected 
by the processes of creation and destruction. There is no such thing 
as a new creation of the universe. Any one universe is one of a 
beginningless serics. The world is brought into being to enable con- 
scious spirits to obtain their share of experience according to their 
respective worths. The universe is the actualisation of the potential 
worths of beings, and is created by theiracts and for their experiences. 
The highest being at any time in the universe is Brahmi, and the 
whole universe is said to exist for his experience. But as all worth 
is something acquired and so has a beginning as well as an end, 
even Brahm4’s worth is not unlimited. When it ends, the universe is 
said to come to an end. There will, however, remain the unenjoyed 
remnants of other peoples’ experiences. If one Brahm&’s worth ends, 
another Brahma will step into the throne and will fill the highest place 
in the hierarchy. So every universe has its predecessor and successor, 
and the flow will go on for ever.* 

The atoms which are the material causes of the dyads are eternal 
and cannot be destroyed. The dyads are destroyed, not by the destruc- 
tion of the primary atoms, but by the destruction of the conjunction 
of the primary atoms.3 “The ancient Naiydyikas believed that the 
destruction of the effects is immediately brought about by the destruc- 
tion of their causes, except in the case of dyads, where the conjunction 
is destroyed and not their material causes. Later Naiydyikas, however, 
are of the opinion that in all cases the conjunction is destroyed. This 
is more satisfactory, since destruction is viewed as a gradual dissolution 
of things into their components. If the process of destruction repeats 
but does not reverse the process of creation, and if the destruction of 
the effects follows that of the parts, then there must be an interval 
when the parts have vanished and the effect remains, and it is impossible 
to conceive where the effect could reside in the interval. It cannot 


* Faddegon notices an important difference between the order of creation 
and that of destruction. Fire, instead of being created immediately after 
air, is formed last. “‘ The author’s reason for changing the order was to 
place the creation of the fire immediately before the formation of the 
mundane egg, the Hiranyagarbha, which, being of gold, consisted of a mixture 
of fire and earth. The harmony of the system was thus broken for the 
purpose of complying with current mythological ideas” (Vaisesika System, 
p. 164). 

* Udayana: Aftmatattvaviveka. 

* ParamdpudravyasathyoganiSa. 
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be in the parts which are extinct nor in the atoms, since they are not 
directly connected with the effects.* 

criticises the Vaisesika theory of atomism on several 
grounds. The beginning of motion in the state of dissolution (pralaya) 
is inconceivable. Human effort cannot account for it, since it does 
not yet exist. If the unseen principle of adrsta is regarded as the 
source, where does it reside? If it abides in the souls, it cannot 
affect the atoms; if it abides in the atoms, then as unintelligent it 
cannot start motion. If the soul is supposed to inhere in the atoms 
and the unseen principle to be combined with it, then there would be 
eternal activity, which is opposed to the existence of the state of dis- 
solution. Besides, the unseen principle is said to bring about reward 
and punishment for souls, and it has little to do with the origin and the 
dissolution of the universe. Sarhkara raises difficulties about atomic 
combination. If the atoms combine as wholes, then there is complete 
interpenetration, and so there is no increase of bulk, and the produc- 
tion of things is not possible. If the atoms combine in parts, then 
the atom must be regarded as possessing parts. Besides, how atomic 
compounds acquire spatial properties which the atomic units do not 
possess is hardly intelligible. By a combination of atoms we get 
properties which were not in the atoms themselves. Nor is it easy to 
understand how minute and indestructible atoms can be regarded as 
possessing colour and like properties. Again, among gross elements, 
fire, air, earth, water and ether, some possess more attributes than 
others; while water has colour, taste and touch, air has touch only. 
These propertics must be possessed in some form by the atoms them- 
selves. So atoms of water must have more properties than those of 
air. But an increase of properties means an increase in size, which 
is hardly consistent with the view that all atoms are of the same size. 
There is the further difficulty about the conjunction (sathyoga) of the 
soul and manas and the atoms which are all partless. Again, the 
atoms must be either ever active or ever inactive, or both or neither. 
lf they are ever active, dissolution is impossible; if they are ever 
inactive, creation is impossible; if they are both, it is self-contra- 
dictory ; if they are neither, then activity and inactivity would require 
operative causes, and these latter, like the unseen principle being in 
permanent connection with the atoms, would produce permanent 
activity or permanent inactivity.» 


Modern thought is suspicious of the atomic hypothesis. 
The Vaisesika view that the contiguous or the extended is 


* The Vaisegika conceives of two kinds of destruction, an avirhtara- 
pralaya, or intermediate dissolution, where only tangible products are 
destroyed, and a mahidpralaya, or a universal destruction, where all things, 
material and immaterial, are resolved into the atoms. Srsti (creation) and 
pralaya (destruction) are the phases of potentiality and explication of the 
eternal substances. Cp. Mahdndrdyapa Upanisad, v ; Keith: 1.L.A. p. 216, 

* S.B., ii. 2. 14 
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composed of an infinite number of non-contiguous, un- 
extended units is but a hypothesis, since nothing actual is 
confined to any of these units. The smallest event has 
duration, and contains an infinite number of such mathe- 
matical units. 

The atomic theory of the Vaisesika, it has been alleged, 
owes its inspiration to Greek thought, and arose possibly at 
a period when India was in contact with the Western world, 
where the doctrine was widespread.t In the present state 
of our knowledge it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
question. Apart, however, from the general conception of the 
atom as the imperceptible unit, there is practically nothing 
in common between the Greek and the Indian versions of the 
atomic theory. According to Democritus, atoms have only 
quantitative differences and not qualitative ones. He believed 
in an indefinite multitude of atoms, destitute of quality and 
divisibility, but differing in figure, size, weight, position and 
arrangement. For Kanada the atoms are different in kind, 
each possessing its one distinct individuality (visesa). As a 
result, the qualitative differences of objects are reduced to 
quantitative ones with the Greek thinker, while it is otherwise 
with the Vaisesika. It follows that the Indian thinker does 
not accept the Greek view that secondary qualities are not 
inherent in the atoms. For Democritus and Epicurus, the 
atoms are by nature in motion, while for Kanada they are 
primarily at rest. Another fundamental difference between 
the two lies in the fact that while Democritus believed it 
possible for atoms to constitute souls, the Vaisesikas dis- 
tinguish souls from atoms and regard them as co-eternal 
existences. The Greek atomists developed a mechanical view 
of the universe, God being banished from the world. The 
atoms, infinite in number and diversified in form, fall through 
boundless space, and in so doing dash against each other, since 
the larger ones are moved more rapidly than the smaller, 
Thus falling into vortices they form aggregates and worlds, 
The changes in the motions of the atoms are said to occur in 
an incalculable way. Though the early Vaisesikas did not 
openly admit the hypothesis of God, they made the principle 

* Keith: I.L.A,, pp. 17-18. 
* Wallace: Epicureanism, p. too. 
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of the moral law or dharma (adrsta) central to their whole 
system. The atomistic view of the Vaisesika is thus coloured 
by a spiritual tendency which is lacking in the Greek coun- 
terpart of it. There ‘are thus distinctive features of the 
Vaisesika atomism which cannot be due to Greek influence, 
and it is easy to find the anticipations of the atomic theory in 
early Indian thought. 

Till the other day the atomic theory held the field even 
in physics. Recent advances are, however, unfavourable to it. 
Mass is no longer an unalterable quantity, but is said to vary 
with velocity. It is resolved into infinitesimal centres of 
electric energy, with no bodily support, scattered at relatively 
wide intervals and flying to and fro at incredible velocities. 
Heat, light and motion are found to have weight quite apart 
from matter. The atom has now become a system of electrons, 
which are units deriving their character from ether. The 
atom is a miniature solar system, with a central sun of one 
revolving mass round which tiny electrons are flying in 
obedience to the law of gravity which binds the earth to the 
sun. The old atomic theory is unable to explain the new 
facts. Yet it was a fruitful theory judged by its triumphs 
in science. Atomism displaced animism, which is smitten 
with sterility so far as science goes. But in Greece, as well as 
in India, the hypothesis was put forward as a metaphysical 
one, and not a scientifically verified principle. In the nature 
of the case, empirical verification is not possible.t It is a 
conceptual scheme adopted to explain the facts of nature. 
It is not a matter of observation but a question of principle. 
Since it bases its claim for acceptance on the ground of the 
order and harmony which it introduces into our conception 
of the universe, there is nothing to prevent us from rejecting 
the hypothesis if we find that it ceases to have explanatory 
value, 


! ** The atomic theory has never properly been proved either in ancient 
or in modern times. It was, it is, and it remains, not a theory in the strict 
sense of the word, but merely an hypothesis, though an hypothesis, it is 
true, of unparalleled vitality and endurance, which has yielded a splendid 
harvest to physical and chemical research down to our own day. Still it 
is an hypothesis, and its assumption of facts that lie far beyond the limits 
of human perception deprives it for all time of direct verification " (Gompers : 
Gresh Thinkers, vol. i. p. 353. 
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VII 


QUALITY 


While substance is capable of existing independently by 
itself, quality or guna* cannot so exist. It abides in sub- 
stance and has itself no qualities. Kanada defines it as 
“that which has substance for its substratum, has no further 
qualities, and is not a cause of, nor has any concern with, 
conjunction or disjunction.””? The Siitra mentions seventeen 
qualities: colour (ripa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch 
(sparsa), number (sarhkhy4), size (parimana), individuality 
(prthaktva), conjunction (samnyoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
priority (paratva), posteriority (aparatva), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (icch4), aversion (dvesa), 
and effort (prayatna).3 To these Prasastapida adds seven 
more, which are heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (dravatva), 
viscidity (sneha), merit (dharma), demerit (adharma), sound 
(Sabda), and faculty (sarnskara).4 Attempts were made to 
add lightness (laghutva), softness (mrdutva), hardness (kathi- 
natva) to the qualities, but they did not succeed, since light- 
ness is only the absence of heaviness, and softness and hardness 
were regarded as representing differgnt degrees of conjunction.’ 
Modern Naiyadyikas drop priority, posteriority and individu- 
ality, since the two former are dependent on space and time, 
while individuality is mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava). 
Qualities include both mental and material properties. 


The qualities that belong to eternal substances are called eternal, 
and those of transient ones non-eternal. Those that subsist in two 
or more substances are said to be general, while those residing in only 
one substance are said to be specific. Colour, taste, smell, touch, 
viscidity, natural fluidity, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit, demerit, faculty and sound are special qualities which 
help to distinguish objects which possess them from others, while 
qualities like number, dimension, individuality, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, heaviness, caused fluidity, velocity are 
general qualities.6 These belong to substances in general, and are 


* The term guna has a distinct sense in the SAthkhya system. 

i, 1.16, See P.P., p. 94. 3 i, 1. 6. 

¢ P.P., p. to. $ Tarkasamhgrahadtpikd, 4. 
* P.P., pp. 95-96. 
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notional in their character. They are not as objective as the other 
qualities. Number, for example, is regarded as subjective. The same 
object may be viewed as either one or many. Number, dimension, 
individuality, conjunction, and disjunction belong to all substances. 
While time and space possess no other qualities, Ak4éa has sound also. 
Manas, which is regarded as corporeal (mirta) has the seven qualities 
of the atomic substances together with velocity. The self has the five 
general qualities and the nine special ones of knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit, and capacity in the 
sense of mental impressibility. God has the five general qualities, and 
in addition, knowledge, desire and effort. Qualities are also distin- 
guished into those open to perception and those that are not. Merit 
and demerit, heaviness and capacity are not open to perception. A 
distinction is also made into qualities like colour, taste, smell and 
tangibility, and sound. which are apprehended only by one sense-organ, 
and others like number, size, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, fluidity, viscidity and speed, which are appre- 
hended by twosenses. The qualities of self, such as knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort are perceptible by manas.* 


Colour (riipa) is what is apprehended only by the eye and 
is found in earth, water and light, though in the two latter 
the colour is permanent. In earth it varies when heat is 
applied. Seven different colours are admitted, such as white, 
blue, yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (citra). Taste 
(rasa) is the quality of things apprehended only by the tongue. 
Earth and water have taste. Five different tastes are admitted, 
which are sweet, sour, pungent (katu), astringent (kasdya) 
and bitter (tikta). Odour (gandha) is the specific quality 
which can be apprehended only by the organ of smell. It is 
fragraiit or the reverse, and belongs to earth. Touch (sparga) 
is the quality which is apprehended only by the skin. The 
admission of three kinds of touch, cold, hot, neither hot nor 
cold, makes us feel that touch is really temperature. It 
belongs to earth, water, light and air. Sometimes touch is 
made to cover qualities, as roughness, hardness, smoothness 
and softness.3 Sound (Sabda) is the quality of akasa. 

Number (sarhkhy4) is that quality of things by virtue of 
which we use the terms one, two, three. Of these numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal, as well as non-eternal, while other 
numbers are non-eternal only. When we see a jar we have 


* Bhdsdpariccheda, pp. 25-34. ' P.P., p. 96. 
§ Athalye: Tarhasarhgraha, pp. 155-1506. 
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a knowledge of the unity or singleness of the object seen. 
If we see another jar, it is also apprehended as one, and there 
is no duality (dvitva) in it. By thinking together the unities 
of the two objects we produce duality. The conception of 
all numbers beyond the first is due to the activity of thought 
(apeksAbuddhi).* 

Dimension (parimiti) is that quality of things by virtue 
of which we are able to measure things and apprehend them 
as great or small, long or short. Dimension is eternal in eternal 
substances and transient in non-eternal ones. AkAsa has 
extreme greatness (paramamahattvam), an atom extreme 
smallness (parimandalya), The dimension of non-eternal 
substances is determined by the number, magnitude and 
arrangement of the parts composing them,? Dyads are minute, 
while the rest are of limited magnitude. 

Individuality (prthaktva) is the basis of distinctions 
among things.3 It is real and not conceptual in character. 
It is eternal or transient according to the nature of the sub- 
stance in which it resides. While individuality is applied to 
non-eternal things also, visesa, or particularity, applies to the 
eternal substances. Individuality refers to the numerical 
differences of things, while particularity deals with the 
qualitative peculiarities of things. 

Conjunction (sarhyoga) and disjunction ¢ (vibhaga) refer 
respectively to the union of things which were separate and 
separation of things which were in union. Conjunction is 
brought about by motion of one thing, as when a flying kite 
comes into contact with a fixed post, or of both the things, as 
when two fighting rams butt against each other. Conjunction 
is also brought about by another conjunction. When we 
write with a pen, the conjunction of pen and paper brings 
about the conjunction of the hand with the paper. Since 
the two things that are conjoined must first have been 
separate, there cannot be conjunction between two all- 

* Nydyahandalt, pp. 118-119; Upaskdra, vii. 2,8. While the Nydya is of 
opinion that duality, etc., are real, like unity, though revealed by cognition, 
the Vaisesika holds that these numbers are not simply revealed by intelli- 
gence but created by it. In this account the Vaiséesika forgets that even 
the idea of oneness cannot arise so long as there is only one object. As 


much as the idea of duality it requires the exercise of thought. 
* VS., vii. 1. 8-9. 3 VS., vii. 2. 2. 4 P.P., pp. 139 ff., 151 ff. 
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pervading things which are never apart from each other. 
Disjunction is also caused by the motion of one of the two 
things, or both, or by another disjunction. Conjunction and 
disjunction account for the changes of things. 

Priority (paratva) and posteriority (aparatva)* are the 
bases of the notions of remote and near in ‘time and space 
alike. These are not so much qualities as relations of cor- 
poreal things. That these relations are not absolute is 
admitted by Prasastapada. 

Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and effort, as well as know- 
ledge, are qualities of the saul. Heaviness (gurutva) is the 
quality of things by which they tend, when let fall, to reach 
the ground.3 The heaviness of the atoms of earth and of 
water is eternal, while that of products is non-eternal. 
Fluidity, which is the cause of the action of flowing, is either 
self-existent (sarnsiddhika) or caused (naimittika). Water is 
naturally fluid, while earth is so for extraneous reasons.‘ 
Viscidity (sneha) belongs to water, and is the cause of cohesion, 
smoothness, etc.s Dharma and adharma are qualities of the 
soul by virtue of which it enjoys happiness or suffers misery. 
Adrsta is the unseen power produced by souls and things, 
which brings about the cosmic order and enables the selves to 
reap the harvest of their past experiences. In the Vaisesika 
it serves as the general panacea for all logical difficulties. 
Whatever cannot be accounted for is traced to adrsta. The 
movement of the needle towards the magnet, the circulation 
of moisture in plants, the upward motion of fire, the motion 
of air and the original movement of the atoms, are all assigned 
to adrsta.6 The demand for an explanation is satisfied by 
the reference of an event to a power regarded as sufficient to 
produce it. Adrsta in the scheme of the Vaisesika is the 
deus ex machina of the dramatists, whose function it is to 
descend from heaven and cut the tragic knot when other 
means to disentangle the confusion is not available. The 
limitations of the Vaisesika philosophy are just the points 


' P.P., pp. 164 ff. * P.P., p. 99. 
3 V.S., v. 1. 7-18; v. 2.3; P.P., p. 263. 
« P.P., p. 264. $s P.P., p. 266. 


. ©. 15; v. 2. 7, 13; iv. 2. 7. Kepler explained planctary motions 
by attributing them to celestial spirits (Whewell: History of the Inductive 
Sciences, 3rd. ed., vol. i, p. 314.) 
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where adrsta is said to operate. The beginnings of the uni- 
verse, the order and beauty of it, the linking together of 
things as means to ends, are traced to adrsta. When the 
later thinkers accepted the reality of God, adrsta became the 
vehicle through gvhich God's will operates. Faculty (sarhskara) 
is of three different kinds: velocity (vega), which keeps a thing 
in motion ; mental impressibility (bhavan4), by which the soul 
is able to remember and recognise things already experienced, 
and elasticity (sthitisthipaka), by virtue of which a thing 
reverts to its original state even when it is disturbed. Velocity 
is produced in the five corporeal substances by action or 
motion, and is counteracted by the conjunction of tangible 
solid substances. Elasticity subsists in substances which con- 
tract and expand, 


Vill 


KARMA OR ACTIVITY 


Karma, or movement,' is regarded as an irreducible element 
of the universe. It is neither substance nor quality, but an 
independent category by itself. All movements belong to 
substances as much as qualities. Only while a quality is a 
permanent feature of the substance, activity is a transitory 
one. The heaviness of the body is a quality, while its falling 
is an accident. Qualities which continue to exist are called 
guna, while those that cease to exist are called karma. It is 
a distinction between continuant and occurrent qualities.? 
Kanada defines activity as that which resides only in one 
substance, is devoid of qualities, and is the direct and imme- 
diate cause of conjunction and disjunction.3 Five kinds of 
movement are distinguished, which are upward, downward, 
contraction, expansion, and movement in general. Karma 
is instantaneous in its simplest form, while velocity is a per- 
sistent tendency and implies a series of motions. Karma in 
all its forms is transient, and comes to an end either by a sub- 
sequent conjunction or destruction of its basic substance. 


* Karma here signifies movement, and not voluntary action or the law 
of moral causation. 
* Cp. W. E. Johnson: Logic, vol. i, p. xxxvii. VS., i. 1. 7, 
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Akasa, time, space, soul, though substances, are devoid of 
action, since they are incorporeal.* 


IX 


SAMANYA OR GENERALITY 


When we admit a plurality of substances, it is evident 
there will be relations among them. The substances will be 
similar to one another, since they are all substances; they 
will be diverse from one another, since they are separate sub- 
stances. When we find a property residing in many things 
we call it sim&nya, or general; but if we regard it as dis- 
tinguishing these objects from others, we call it visesa, or 
particular. Kanada seems to regard the generality as a 
conceptual product.2 When we come to PraSastapada, the 
conceptual view gives place to the more popular realist doctrine, 
which regards the generality as eternal, one, and residing in 
many things belonging to the group of substance, quality 
or action. Conjunction and duality are intimately related to 
many things, but are not eternal. Ak&éa is eternal, but is 
not related to many things. Absolute non-existence is eternal, 
and is also a quality of many things, but is not intimately 
related to, #.¢. is not a constituent element of, many things. 
Similarly, particularity is not samanya, since then it would 
lose its nature and become confused with the latter. Intimate 
relation (samavaya) cannot be confused with samanya, since 
then it will require intimate relation with intimate relation, 
and so on ad infinitum. Sadmanya, or the generality, by the 
possession of which different individuals are referred to one 
class, is an independent category. It is eternal (nityam), 
one (ekam), residing in many (anekanugatam).3 It is present 


*V.S., v. 2. 21; ii. t. 21. It is doubtful whether Kanida regards the 
soul as without action. 

* ii. 1. 3 ff. See vi. 2. 16. Pragastapdda limits movements to physical 
bodies, atoms and the manas. 

3 Udayana says that there is no jiti, or generality, where only one indi- 
vidual exists as Akasa (abheda), where there is no difference of individuality 
as, say, between ghata and kalasa (tulyatvam), where there is confusion 
of objects belonging to different classes (sathkara), where there is infinite 
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in all objects of its class (svavisayasarvagatam), with an 
identical nature (abhinnatmakam) and cause of the notion of 
concordance (anuvrttipratyayakaranam).* While substance, 
quality and action have the generality : generality, particularity, 
inherence and non-existence have no generality. Generality 
cannot exist in another generality. Treeness (vrksattva) and 
jarness (ghatatva) are themselves generals, and cannot have 
another common to them all, since that would land us in 
infinite regress. 

There are two kinds of generality, higher and lower. The 
highest generality is that of being (satta).2 It covers the 
largest number of things. It includes all, and is not included 
in anything. It is not a species of any higher genus. While 
being is the only true universal, the true particulars are the 
individuals themselves (antyavisesa) and between the two 
we have universal-particulars, such as substance and the rest, 
which cover a limited number of things. These latter serve 
as bases of inclusive as well as exclusive cognitions, since 
they are both species and genera.3 The extension determines 
the grade of generality. 


regress (anavasthd), where there is a violation of essence (ripahdni), where 
there is no relation (asarhbandha). See Siddhdntamuhtavali, p. 8. 

The Advaita refuses to admit jati. While admitting that jarness 
(ghatatva) constitutes the jar as such, it refuses to allow that jiti is a thing 
in itself. See Veddniaparibhdsé, i. 

* Cp. Clarke's definition: ‘‘ The essence of an object is the true nature 
of the object which it shares with all other objects belonging to the same 
class and called by the same name; a nature which is perfectly alike in 
all, and as conceived by us, is not only alike in all, but the same in all; 
a nature which is the source of the common qualities of the objects, causing 
them to resemble one another and to make on us similar impressions . . . 
a nature which can be reached by the intellect and by the intellect alone, 
in virtue of its immaterial and supersensible character "’ (Logic). 

The Jains regard the universal as multiform, non-eternal, limited, #.¢. 
non-ubiquitous, It is the common character of the members of the class. 
The NySya-Vaisesika and PGrva Mim&rhs&i hold that the universal has its 
objective counterpart in a real essence in the world different from the 
individuals, one, eternal, ubiquitous. According to the Jains, the universal 
has its reality in the common character or similarity of individuals, which 
is not one but many, existing in many individuals, non-eternal, i.¢. being 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which it exists, and 
not all-pervading, but confined only to the individual in which it exists. 

© VS., i. 2. 4, 7-10, 17; P.P., p. 921. 

3 P.P., p.11. See Ui: The Vaisesiha Philosophy, pp. 99-100. Cp. Sapta 
padariht, p. 5: SamiAnyam param aparam par&param ceti trividham.” 
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A distinction is also made into akhanda and sakhanda, jati and 
upadhi, The jati of a thing is inborn, natural and eternal, while the 
upddhi is adventitious and transitory. Every common characteristic 
is not a j&ti. Since some persons are blind, we cannot have a jati of 
blindness. The classification of men as human beings is a jati, while 
their grouping according to their nationality or language is an up&dhi. 
Humanity distinguishes human beings from other animals, but black- 
ness does not differentiate black men from black sheep or black stones.' 
The former is a natural classification, while the latter is an artificial one. 

Prasastapdda gives to simdnya a reality independent of individual 
objects. The later Vaisesikas adopt the realist view of the inde- 
pendent existence of the universals, which are said to subsist even in 
the state of pralaya, or the destruction of the world. The universals, 
on this view, answer to the separate, suprasensual arch-typal forms of 
Plato’s poetical fancy. While Kanada insisted more on the activity 
of thought and therefore the inseparable relation between the universal 
and the individual, PraSastapada shifts the stress to the elernal nature 
of the universals. He is thus compelled to the view that in creation 
universals enter into the individuals and make for themselves temporary 
manifestations.s The crux of such a position is the rclation of the 
universal and the particular, the essence and the existence. Praéas- 
tap&da’s view is akin to Plato’s realism, according to which sensible 
things are what they are by participation in the universal forms of 


'N.S.,ii.2.71. The Jainas classify generality into crosswise and vertical. 
The crosswise is a similar development in several instances, while the 
vertical is the identity which persists in the prior and posterior states of 
an object. The former is the static universal and the latter is the dynamic 
identity. See Pramdyanayatativdlokdlamkdara, v. 3-5. 

* The following quotations from Aristotle help us to understand the 
difficulties of the problem. In his Metaphysics Aristotle says: ‘ Two 
things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates—inductive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions exist apart ; 
his successors, however, gave them separate existence, and this was the 
kind of thing they called Ideas’ (E.T., by Ross, 10785. 28). Agreeing with 
Socrates, Aristotle criticises the Platonists: ‘‘ They at the same time treat 
the Ideas as universal substances, and as separable and individual. That 
this is not possible has been shown before. The reason why those who say 
the Ideas are universal combined those two views in one is that they did 
not make the Ideal substances identical with sensible things. They thought 
that the sensible particulars were in a state of flux and none of them 
remained, but that the universal was apart from these and different. And 
Socrates gave the impulse to this theory . . . by means of his definitions, 
but he did not separate them from the particulars; and in this he thought 
rightly in not separating them” (Metaphysics, 1086a. 32, E.T., by Ross). 

3 Cp. with this the view of Duns Scotus, that general notions are not 
only in objects potential, but active, and generality is not only formed by 
the understanding, but it exists previous to mental! conception as a reality 
indifferent to general or individual existence. 
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Ideas which are eternal and self-subsistent. All the objections urged 
against Plato’s view,' that it is difficult to conceive how without 
division or multiplication Ideas can participate in the individuals and 
the individuals in the Ideas, that a still higher universal is necessary 
to connect the Idea with its corresponding individuals, as well as the 
so-called third man argument, apply here also. 

The question of the ontological status of universals was as hotly 
debated in the schools of India as in those of medieval Europe. The 
Vaisesika has obviously no sympathy with the Buddhist view that 
the general notion is but a name. According to the Buddhists, 
universality attaches to names*and has no objective existence. 
Different individuals do not possess any common features called 
sAmdnya. If the specific individuality of a cow requires some common 
factor, then the latter requires another, and so on ad infinitum. 
Saémdnya is not perceived. We frame the notion of generality as the 
result of past experiences and erroncously extend it to outward objects.3 


' See Plato's Parmenides, 

* Cp. Hobbes: “There is nothing universal but names” (Human 
Nature, v. 6). 

3 See Sdmdnyadasanadikprasdrita, in Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts. 
Jayanta argues against the Buddhist view of the identity of the universal 
and the individual. The objection that the universal is not different from 
the individual, since it does not occupy a different portion of space from 
the individual, is met by the consideration that the universal exists in the 
individual. The next question is whether the universal is entirely or partly 
present in the individual. If the universal has parts, then it is liable to 
destruction and cannot be eternal, and so it must be entircly present in 
the individual and must be exhausted in one individual. But Jayanta 
contends that experience testifies to the fact that the universal, though 
entirely present in each individual, is yet present in ever so many indi- 
viduals. The Buddhist urges that a universal should be either all-pervading 
(sarvagata) or limited to certain individuals (pindagata) belonging to the 
same class, and neither is possible. If the universal is found in all objects, 
then cowness must be found in horses, stones, etc., in which case we shall 
have an intermixture of genera (sathkarya). If the universal exists only 
in a select group of individuals (svavyaktisarvagata), then how does it 
happen that we perceive cowness in a newly born cow if it did not exist 
there before the cow was born? We cannot say that the universal was born 
along with the individual, since the former is eternal; nor can it be said 
to be transmitted from some other individual, since the universal is formless 
(amirta) and incapable of movement, and we do not perceive its coming 
from any individual. Does the universal disappear when the individual is 
destroyed? Jayanta answers that it exists everywhere, i.¢. in all indi- 
viduals, though it is not manifested in all and is not perceived in all indi- 
viduals, and though it must be said that the manifestation is the only proof 
of its presence. It is wrong, therefore, to assume that the universal “ cow” 
did not exist in the particular cow just born before its birth, and it comes 
to it when it is born, since the universal is incapable of movement. It is 
admitted that a universal exists only in its proper subjects. When a 
particular individual enters into existence. it comes to be related to the 
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Sridhara repudiates this view. “‘ As a matter of fact we are cognisant 
of something that exists in all individual cows and serves to distinguish 
them from all other animals, such as the horse and the like. If there 
were no such common character possessed by all the various kinds of 
cows, then one individual cow would be cognised to be as different 
from another individual cow as it would be from an individual horse ; 
or conversely, the cow and the horse would be regarded as being like 
each other as two individual cows, since there would be no difference 
in the two cases. As a matter of fact, however, we find that all 
individual cows are perceived to be alike; and this distinctly points 
to a certain factor which is present in all cows and is not present in 
horses and other animals.” * Sridhara contends that the denotation 
of words assumes the reality of general features.» So samanya is not 
a mere name. 


Kanada suggests that generality and particularity are 
relative to thought (buddhyapeksam),3 intellectual devices by 
which we classify the variety of phenomena, His view that 
satta, or existence, is a different object (arthantaram) from 
substance, quality and action does not contradict this position. 
He tells us that a quality is regarded as simanya, or general, 


universal. Though the universal is eternal, its relation to a particular 
individual comes into existence only at the moment when the individual 
comes into being (Nydyamafjari, pp. 311 ff., 299-300). A different view, 
attributed to the Srotriyas, called Riparipilaksanasarhbandha, is men- 
tioned by Jayanta. The universal is the rapa of the individual, which is 
the ripin in relation to the former, The word “ripa” is ambiguous, It 
cannot mean colour, since even colourless substances, like air, manas, 
qualities and actions, possess universality; nor can it mean form (akdra), 
since formless qualities have also universality. If it means essential nature 
(svabhava), then the universal is not different from the individual except 
in name. The ripa is not a different substance (vastvantaram) from the 
ripin, since it is not perceived as such, nor is it the same (vastv eva), since 
then there cannot be any talk of a relation between them; nor can ripa 
be a property (vastudharma) of the rfipio, since then it should be perceived 
as distinct from the individual, which is not the case (Nydyamafijari, p. 299). 

t Nydyakandali, p. 317. 

* Prabhdcandra, in his Prameyakamalamartanda (pp. 136-137), criticises 
the Buddhist view. The universal is an object of perception as the indi- 
vidual, and not a mere fancy of imagination, and we feel the difference 
between the cognition of the universal and that of the particular, Simply 
because we perceive in the same object and at the same time both the 
universal and the particular, we cannot confuse the two. The cognition 
of universals is inclusive in nature (anugat4kira), while that of particulars 
is exclusive in character (vyavyttakdra). The cogaition of the universals 
implies the existence of the universals, No number of individuals can 
generate the idea of a universal. 

3i.2.3 
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when it is conceived as residing in many individuals, and 
visesa, or particular, when it is used to differentiate the objects. 
Jarness is samanya when it is regarded as residing in many 
objects, and visesa when used to distinguish jars from other 
things.t The distinction of qualities into general and par- 
ticular is one of intellectual analysis. The implication is that 
universals, particulars and relations do not exist in the sense 
in which substances, qualities and actions do.2 They, how- 
ever, are positive (bhava) and not non-existent (abhava). 
We cannot class Kanada as a conceptualist, since he admits 
sAamanya as an element of the real. Extreme conceptualism 
holds that universals exist only in the mind. The general 
qualities signified by the simanya are as real as the indi- 
vidual peculiarities, though our thought discriminates the 
common qualities and gathers them into the universal notion. 
Kanada is careful to note that the points of resemblance are 
as much independent of us and our thinking as the individuals 
themselves. We do not make all dogs alike, but we find them 
to be so. In this sense the Aristotelian view of universalia in 
re is supported. It is also true that the universal is eternal 
and one, since the type abides, while the individuals come and 
go. Men are born and die, but man remains. Universals 
have a more enduring reality than the individuals. Thus the 
Platonic doctrine of umiversalia ante rem is also true. This 
latter view comes to the foreground in Prasastapida. The 
distinction between the universal and the particular is real, 
since the relation is said to be one of intimate union (samavaya).3 


' Cp. this view with that of Duns Scotus, who believes in an Essence 
or Form in itself which is subject to no individuating conditions. He 
distinguishes between the unity of an individual and the unity of a universal 
nature. The universal appears in the particular individual things, though 
it is apprehended as the universal by the understanding. In itself it is 
neither particular nor universal, but just what it is, something antecedent 
to universality and particularity. 

* i, 2. 7. . 

3 Parthdsdraithi objects to this view of the relation between the universal 
and the particular. When we perceive a cow, our perception is to the 
effect ‘' This is a cow’ (iyarth gaub),.and not ‘* Here is the class essence of 
cow in the individual cow’’ (iha gavi gotvam). The universal is not, 
therefore, different from the individual. The two are said to be inseparable. 
Separability (yutasiddhi) means either the capacity for separate or inde- 
pendent movements (prthaggatimattva) or subsistence in different substrata 
(prthagisraydérayitva). In either case, there would be no relation between 
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Xx 


ViISESA OR PARTICULARITY 


By means of visesa, or particularity, we are able to perceive 
things as different from one another,* It is the basis of 
exclusion. Whatever is individual is unique and single. 
Kanada makes particularity as much dependent on thought 
as generality.2 Prasastapada makes it an independent reality 
residing in eternal substances distinguishing them from one 
another. We distinguish empirical objects by means of the 
parts of which they are composed, and when, in the course of 
analysis, we reach simple substances which have no parts by 
means of which we can distinguish them, we must assume that 
each simple substance has a quality which makes it distinct 
from all others. Atoms, time, space, 4kiSa, souls and manas 
all have their particularities, which are not qualities of classes 
but only of individuals. These distinctive particularities are 
the final facts beyond which we cannot go. As the ultimate 
atoms are innumerable, so are the particularities.3 Prasasta- 


the composite whole and its component parts, since there can be a move- 
ment in the parts without a movement in the whole, and since the whole 
and its parts inhere in different substrata, the whole in the parts and the 
parts in their component atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
have different substrata, since the substratum of the universal is the indi- 
vidual and that of the latter the parts composing it. So Pirthasirathi Mifra 
defines inherence as a relation between the container and the contained, 
such that the latter produces a corresponding cognitionintheformer. “ Yena 
sarhbandhenddheyam Adhidre svinuripam buddhim janayati sa sarhbandhah 
samaviya iti’’ (Sdstradipikd, pp. 283-4). To say that the universal inheres 
in the individual means that the universal (cowness) produces an apprehen- 
sion of it in the individual (cow). Since the universal is perceived in the 
individual, they are not different from each other. If the universal is 
absolutely different from the individual, then we can never say “ This 
is a cow."’ According to Kuméarila and Parthasdrathi Migra, the relation 
of the universal and the particular is one of identity and difference. 
Ibid., pp. 283 ff. 

1 P.P., p. 13. cis. § Gd. 

3 Visesds tu yavan nityadravyavyttitvad anantd eva (Saptapad@ritht, p. 12). 
Cp. with this Leibniz’s doctrine of the Identity of Indiscernibles. In his 
lecture on the Nature of Universals and Propositions, Professor Stout main- 
tains that the unity of a class or kind as including its members or instances 
is an ultimate one. He differs from Bergson and Russell, who hold that 
qualities and relations are as such universal, and contends that a character 
characterising a concrete thing or individual is as particular as the thing 
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pada believes that the yogis are able to perceive the ultimate 
particularity of the simple substances.' 

Some modern Naiy4yikas do not find any justification for 
the assumption of particularities. If these are necessary to 
distinguish individual atoms, how are the particularities 
themselves distinguished from one another? We must say 
that the visesas, or particularities, have a unique essence or 
inherent power which serves to differentiate them. But then 
this same power may be ascribed to the atoms without intro- 
ducing the conception of particularity. The followers of 
Kumirila, Prabhakara and the Vedanta refuse to accept the 
doctrine of visesa. If things are fundamentally different, 
then it is impossible to find a common character in them, 


XI 


SAMAVAYA OR INHERENCE 


Kanada means by inherence the relation between cause 
and effect.2 Prasastapada defines it as the relationship sub- 
sisting among things that are inseparable, standing to one 
another in the relation of the container and the contained, 
and being the basis of the idea, “ this is in that.” 3 Virtue 
and pleasure, Sridhara says, are not related by inherence, 
though they reside in the self, since they are not related as 
the container and the contained. The relationship between 
the word and the thing signified is not one of inherence, since 
one is not contained in the other. The fruit may be on the 
ground, but as the two are not inseparable, they cannot be 


or the individual which it characterises. Each of two billiard balls has its 
own particular roundness, distinct and separate from that of the other, even 
as the billiard balls themselves are distinct and separate. To say that 
many things share in a common character really means that each is 
characterised by a particular instance of a general kind or class of characters, 
Professor Stout holds that a substance is a complex unity including within 
it all characters truly predicable of it, and the unity of such a complex is 
a concrete unity, while its characters, though particular, are not concrete. 

' P.P., pp. 321, 322. See Tarkasamhgraha, 7 and 8. 

* vii. 2. 26. 

3 Ayutasiddhanam, Adharyadhdrabhitanith yah sarhbandha ihapratya- 
yahetuh sa samavayab (P.P., p. 14). See also p. 324; V.S., vii. 2. 26-28; 
Vv. 2. 23. 
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said to be related by way of inherence. Ayutasiddhi, or in- 
separability, is not identity, since the two things are not one 
in reality. The form of fire and the ball of iron are distinct 
from each other. While Kanada includes only causal ties 
in the relation of samavaya, Prasastapada brings non-causal 
ones also under it. Generally the relation which binds a 
substance and its qualities, a whole and its parts, motion 
and the object in motion, individual and universe, cause and 
effect, is that of samavaya, or inherence. The members related 
are so unified as to represent one whole or one identical real. 
Samavaya, or necessary connection, is distinguished from 
sathyoga, or accidental conjunction, which is a quality of 
things. While objects conjoined have a separate existence 
prior to conjunction, the members related by samavaya are 
inseparably connected. The relationship of samavaya is not 
caused by the action of one of the members related. Con- 
junction terminates as soon as there is a disjunction of the 
members conjoined, while connection is indestructible. Again, 
conjunction takes place between two independent substances, 
while the members related by way of inherence stand in the 
relation of the container and the contained.t Two things in 
the relation of samavaya cannot be separated without at least 
one of them being destroyed. Sarhyoga takes place between 
two things of the same nature which exist disconnectedly and 
are for a time brought into conjunction. It is external relation, 
while samavaya is internal relation In sarhyoga two 
differents are joined together without forming a real whole 
which enters into each. Samavaya is a real coherence. 
Inherence is said to be eternal, since to be produced would 
involve infinite regress. Sridhara says that it cannot appear 
before, or after, or along with the thing related to it. If the 
inherence of the cloth were possible before the cloth appears, 
it is inconceivable where the inherence could reside, since one 
member of the relationship is non-existent. If it is produced 
along with the cloth, then the cloth would lose the character 
of being the substrate of the relationship of inherence. If it 
appeared after the cloth is formed, then, too, the cloth could 
* P.P., p. 326. : 
* Cp. with this Johnson's distinction between a characterising tie and a 
coupling tie. 
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not be its substrate. Nor is it possible for the effect to be 
its substrate. Samavidya is eternal in the sense that it cannot 
be produced or destroyed without producing or destroying 
the product. Its eternity is thus relative. The relation of 
samavaya is not perceptible, but only inferrible from the 
inseparable connection of things.* 


While the first five categories have the character of inherence 
(samavayitvam) and plurality (anekatvan), or possession of forms 
differentiating them from one another, samavaya is one only and has 
no plurality.» It does not reside in anything by the relation of 
inherence, since such residence would involve infinite regress. There 
is no difference in our various notions of inherence, even as there is 
no difference in our various notions of being. The kind of relation- 
ship is the same though the members related may differ.3 

Strictly speaking, the notion of inherence is the result of intellectual 
discrimination, though an objective existence is granted to it. It has 
its origin in abstraction, and has no existence apart from substances. 
Sathkara criticises the theory of samavaya. He argues that conjunc- 
tion such as that which subsists between the atoms and 4k4Sa is eternal 
as much as inherence. Inherence, in so far as it is a relation, is not 
identical with what it relates. The relation of inherence falls outside 
the terms to be related, and itself requires a relation to relate it to 
the terms, and so on ad infinitum. Again, we have always to assume 
a relationship by which the samavaya would reside in the samav&yi, 
or the things related by samavdya relationship. If the samavaya 
does not rest in the samavdyi by another samavdya, but is identical 
with it, then even sarhyoga (conjunction) may be regarded as identical 
with the things conjoined. It is useless to assert that inherence can 
exist without a third thing to unite it with the things in which it exists, 
while conjunction needs inherence to hold it to things which are in 
conjunction. The difficulty is not removed by calling one a category 
and the other a quality. There is no doubt that the relation of a 
binary atomic compound to its constituent elements, or of a species 
to the individuals constituting it, is not the same as the relation of 
the tablecloth to the table. But the difficulty in both the cases seems 
to be the same, that a relation, however intimate, cannot be identical 


' The ancient Naiydyikas thought that it was open to perception. 

* Tarkasamgraha, 8 

3 P.P., p. 326. 

+ Kumirila observes: “If samavdya is something different from the 
class and the individual that resides in the class by samavdya, then it (the 
samaviya) could not exist in them as a relation; on the other hand, if it 
be identical with them, then these two would be identical—by the law that 
the things that are identical with the same thing are identical with them- 
selves.” S.V., Pratyaksa Sitra, 150. 
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with the terms related. The argument that there must be this relation 
between cause and effect cannot be accepted. If cause and effect are 
inseparably connected, as the Vaisesika admits, then it is far simpler 
to assume that there is identity of essence between the two. Moreover, 
the conception of inseparable connection contradicts the idea that 
the cause precedes the effect, which is an essential feature of the Nydya- 
Vaisesika theory of causality. The cause is capable of separate exist- 
ence. If samavdya is the connection with the cause of the effect 
which is incapable of separate existence, then, since a connection 
requires two terms, and the effect as long as it does not exist cannot 
be connected with the cause, there can be no samavaya relation 
between the two. It is equally unavailing to say that the effect enters 
into the connection after it has begun to exist, for, if the Vaisesika 
admits that the effect may exist previous to its connection with the 
cause, then it is not incapable of separate existence. The principle 
that between effect and cause conjunction and disjunction do not take 
place is violated. If the effect can exist before entering into con- 
nection with the cause, then the subsequent connection of the two is 
no longer samavaya, but onlysathyoga. Just as conjunction and not 
inherence is the connection in which every substance as soon as it 
has been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as Akd4a, 
etc.—although no motion has taken place on the part of the said 
substance—so also the connection of the effect with the cause will be 
conjunction, and not inherence. 


XII 


ABHAVA OR NON-EXISTENCE 


Kanada did not admit abhava, or non-existence, as an 
independent category. For him, absolute non-existence has 
no meaning, and all other kinds of non-existence —antecedent 
non-existence (pragabh4va), or the state of the cause before 
it produces the effect, subsequent non-existence (pradhvarh- 
sabhava), or the state of the effect when resolved into its 
elements, and mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), or the 
relation between things possessing identities of their own—are 
related to positive being (bhava).2 Though an empirical 
classification of existent things has no need for an independent 
category of abhava, still the dialectical representation of the 
universe requires the conception of negation. When the 
Vaisesika enlarged its scope and attempted to give a coherent 


* S.B., ii. 2. 13-17. * ix. 1. 3 ff. 
VOL. II 8 
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account of experience as a whole, it developed the category 
of abhava. In all systems of thought, relations play a large 
part. A relation carries us from one thing to another, and 
this transition is not a mere negation. Otherness is the basis 
of negation, and what is called contradiction is the perverse 
form of negation. Every relation is a kind of negation which 
does not transgress the law of contradiction. A thing and its 
relations are closely connected. When we speak of a thing, 
the fact of its being or affirmation is emphasised ; when we 
speak of a relation, the fact of its non-being or negation is 
emphasised. A thing is position without contradiction; a 
relation is op-position without contradiction. 


Though abh4va is more a logical category than an ontological one, 
there is a tendency to regard non-being as something existent equally 
with being.t Thus negation and non-existence became mixed up. 
Visvandtha says that non-being arises on account of the reciprocal 
negation of the six categories.» Negation can be applied to all kinds 
of relations, and not merely to those of identity and existence, as, 
Sridhara supposes, The followers of the Vedanta and Prabhakara 
refuse to regard it as a category at all. They look upon it as simple 
substratum and nothing more.3 If abhava is a separate category, then 
there will be infinite regress, since absence of the jar (ghatibhdva) is 
different from the jar (ghata), and the absence of the absence of the 
jar (ghatabhavabh4va) is different from the latter. To obviate this 
difficulty, the ancient Naiydyikas regarded the absence of the absence 
of the jar as identical with the presence of the jar. The negative of 
the negative is the positive. This view is not, however, accepted by 
all. Modern Naiydyikas hold that a negative can never be equivalent 
to a positive, though the negation of the negation of the first negation 
is equivalent to the first negation. 

V&tsyayana admits two kinds of non-existence, prior, or the non- 
existence of a thing prior to its production and posterior, or non- 
existence of a thing after its destruction. Till the son is born he is 
non-existent, in the first way. When the jar is broken it is non- 
existent in the second way.’ Vacaspati® divides non-existence into: 
(1) taddtmyAbhava, or negation of identity; and (2) sarhsargabhava, 
or negation of correlation, and the latter is divided into prior, posterior 
and absolute non-existence, or atyantabhdva, The last is also called 


* N.B. and N.V., ii. 2. 12. See Nydyakandalt, pp. 225-230. 

* Abbivatvamh dravyddisatkanyonyabhivavattvam (Siddhdntamuhkiaval, 
12). 
s Adhikaranakaivalyamatram. 4 Tarkasamgrahadtpikd, 80. 
s N.B., ii, 2. 12. © R.V.8.0.,0.8..0. 
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samavdyabhiva. Self-contradictory notions, such as a barren woman’s 
son or the horns of the hare, are said to be absolutely non-existent. 
In absolute non-existence there is the affirmation of something actual 
and the negation of a relation in regard to it. In reciprocal or mutual 
non-existence the objects between which the relation of identity is 
said to be non-existent need not be actual. In reciprocal negation we 
deny the identity of the two objects, cloth and jar; in absolute negation 
what is denied is a relation other than identity. The reciprocal 
negation in the judgment “ a jar is not a cloth”’ has for its opposite 
“a jar is a cloth.” The absolute non-existence of colour in the air is 
asserted in the judgment “ there is no colour in the air,”” and it has 
for its opposite a proposition which connects the two, colour and air, 
and says, “ there is colourin the air.” The opposite of reciprocal non- 
existence is an identity, while that of absolute non-existence is a 
connection. Sivdditya holds that reciprocal non-existence is non- 
eternal, since it ceases to exist as soon as the cloth is destroyed.' 
Sridhara admits four kinds of non-existence : prior, posterior, mutual 
and absolute.* Visvandtha develops a similar view. When the jar 
is on the ground, its existence is perceived, and its non-existence is 
perceived when it is removed from the ground. Visvandtha says that 
the non-existence was there all the time, though it was hidden when 
the jar was on the ground. The absolute non-existence of everything 
is at all times present everywhere, though it is hidden for the time 
and in the place the thing happens to be. Thus universal] non-existence 
is limited in some direction or not limited at all. The latter is un- 
limited or absolute non-existence, or atyantabhava. Limited non- 
existence may have either a definite beginning or a definite ending. 
Prior non-existence of the jar has no beginning though it has an end ; 
posterior non-existence has a beginning but no end. The logicians of 
modern Ny4ya develop different varieties of abhava with great subtlety.4 


We sce that the whole view of abhiava is based on the 
metaphysical conception of the VaiSesika. If things simply 
exist and do not become, #.¢. non-exist, then all things would 
be eternal. If antecedent non-existence is denied, then all 
things and their movements should be regarded as beginning- 
less; if subsequent non-existence is denied, then things and 
their activities will be unceasing and endless; if mutual 
non-existence is denied, then things will be indistinguishabk ; 
and if absolute non-existence is denied, then things should be 
regarded as existing always and everywhere. 

* Saptapadartht, 189. 

* Nydyakandailt, p. 230. See also Samantabhadra’s Apiamtmdsd and 
Tarkasamhgraha, p. 80. 

3 Siddhdntamuhtdvali, pp. 12-13. 

4 See Bhimicirya’s Nydyakosa, under Atyantébhava, Anyonyabhiva 
and Abhiva, 
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XIII 


Etunics 


The Vaisesika makes a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary activities, and holds that moral distinctions apply 
only to the former.* Acts due to organic life (jivanapirvaka) 
are involuntary, while those which spring from desire and 
aversion (icchadvesapirvaka) are voluntary. The former 
have organic ends in view, while the latter aim at the realisa- 
tion of human values (hitaprapti).2 Pleasure, or the state of 
agreeableness, gives rise to an affection for the objects which 
yield pleasure. Pain, which is of the nature of uneasiness, 
produces an aversion for the object causing it. Desire (icch4) 
and aversion (dvesa) are the volitional reactions to pleasurable 
and painful objects,3 resulting in action for attaining the 
desired object or avoiding the hated one. Dharma, according 
to the Vaisesika, treats of the attainment of worldly pros- 
perity (abhyudaya) as well as spiritual good (nihSreyasa). 
While the former is the product of ceremonial piety, the latter 
is the result of spiritual insight (tattvajfiana).4 The highest 
kind of pleasure, according to Prasastapada, is the pleasure 
of the wise, which is “ independent of all such agencies as the 
remembrance of the object, desire, reflection, and is due to 
their knowledge, peacefulness of mind, contentment, and the 
peculiar character of their virtues.” 5 

The programme of duties is to be inferred from.the scrip- 
tures. A distinction is drawn between duties which are 
universally obligatory, #.e. regardless of distinctions of castes 
and conditions of life, and those which are obligatory for 
particular conditions of life. 

The universal duties are: (1) faith (Sraddh4) ; (2) non-violence 
(ahiths4), or the determination never to do any harm to any living 
being *; (3) kindly feeling for all beings (bhitahitatva); (4) truthful- 
ness (satyavacana); (5) integrity (asteya); (6) sexual purity 
(brahmacarya); (7) purity of mind (anupadh&-bh4vasuddhi); (8) 
senunciation of anger (krodhavarjana); (9) personal cleanliness 

tv. 1. 11, * P.P., p. 263. 3 P.P., pp. 259 ff. 


4 i, 1. 1-2 and 4. $ P.P., p. 259. 
* Bhit&’ndm anabhidrohasarhkalpah (Nydyakandall, p. 275). 
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through bathing (abhisecana); (10) and use of purifying substances 
(Sucidravyasevana); (11) devotion to the deity (visistadevatabhakti) ; 
(12) fasting (upavdsa); and (13) non-neglect of duties (apramdda). 
The specific duties of the four castes and the four 4sramas are laid 
down in the usual way.' According to Sridhara, one can become a 
recluse without passing through the stage of the householder.? It is 
admitted that the sannydsin is not one who gives up the world to itself, 
but one who takes the vow of universal benevolence.’ After detailing 
the nature of duties, PraSastapada concludes that the observance of 
duties results in virtue (dharma) when they are done, without a desire 
for gaining thereby any visible results (as wealth, etc.), and with the 
utmost purity of motive. Spiritual growth requires suppression of 
self. It is said: ‘‘To the unrestrained (ayatasya), exaltation, or abhyu- 
daya, does not accrue from eating what is pure, since there is no self- 
restraint.""s’ Yoga as a means to self-control is allowed It is not 
mechanical conformity to the rules but inner goodness that counts. 
Broadly speaking, dharma is ahirhs4 alone, and adharma is hirhsa, 
or hatred for creation. The Vaisesika allows exceptions to scriptural 
injunctions in certain contingencies, which fact has led some thinkers 
to suspect that the system had its origin in heterodox speculations.7 


Dharma in the Vaisesika refers nor merely to the content 
of morality, but also the power or quality which resides in the 
human being and not in the action performed. It is super- 
sensuous in nature, and is destroyed when the individual 
undergoes its results. True knowledge puts an end to it. If 
dharma were absolutely indestructible, there can be no final 
deliverance. Dharma counts for progress, but must be 
abolished before there can be fina) release. So long as we 
observe the rules laid down with the self-regarding motive 
of furthering our progress towards perfection or rising in the 
scale of existence, we may get our reward, but the place we 
win is not abiding. Not even Brahma has abiding joy. 
Whatever be our dharma, it cannot be unlimited, and cannot 
therefore give us abiding peace. Only a selfless insight into 
the truth of things can secure final release.9 So long as we 
are dominated by desire and aversion, we store up dharma 


! P.P., p. 273: V.S., vi. 2. 3. * Nydyakandall, p. 277. 

3 Sarvabhitebhyo nityam abhayath dattva....(P.P., p. 273). See also 
Y.S., ii. 30. 

4+ P.P., p. 273. See also V.S., vi. 2. 1-2, 4-6, 8. 


s V\S., vi. 2. 8. * V.S., v. 2. 16-18, 
? Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 31. § Nydyakandalt, p. 281. 
9 Ibid. p. 6. 
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and adharma or adrsta, and the results of our deeds force on 
us an embodied existence. The body is the seat of enjoy- 
ment (bhog’yatanam). Union with adrsta and its effect of 
body is sarhsdra ; separation from it is moksa.* 

Activity motived by the feeling of separate self-existence 
is based on ignorance of the truth of things. When we realise 
that the objects which look so attractive and repulsive are 
only temporary compounds of atoms, they cease to have 
power over us. Similarly, when we realise the true nature 
of the 4tman, which is distinct from this or that form of its 
existence, we shall know that all souls are alike. When true 
knowledge dispels the motive of self-interest, selfish activities 
cease, no potential worth is produced, and there will be no 
more rebirth. When the system became theistic, the bliss 
of deliverance was regarded as the result of divine grace, and 
the rules of dharma as the expression of the will of God.3 

All the time the soul is in sarhsadra, it is incarnate in some 
body or other, which is subtle in pralaya and gross in creation, 
and there is never a state when the 4tman is devoid of adrsta, 
since there is no beginning for the series of incarnations.‘ 
The time, place, and circumstances of birth, family and parent- 
age, the period of life are all determined by the adrsta.s 
Each soul is allowed the chance to reap the harvest of its 
past deeds. It is not necessary, however, that the present 
life should be the result of the immediately preceding one, 
since all our potent qualities cannot be actualised in all cases 
in one life.6 Though the sarhskaras (potential tendencies) 
are not lost, some of them may have to wait for a future life. 
It is held that we can remember our past lives by suitable 
discipline.?7 Like other systems of Hindu thought, the 
Vaisesika admits that it is possible for us to rise to a superior 
order of existence or fall into a subhuman one.’ All beings 
occupy their respective places according to their merit. 

The Vaisesika theory of moksa, or release, is slightly different 

* Sarhsiramilakdranayor dharmidharmayor. . . « 

*v. 2.18. See also N.S., iv. 1. 47. 

3 Iévaracodanabhivyaktat. P.P., p. 7. 

4 N.B.,i. 1.19; N.V., iv. 1. 10; iii. 1. 19, 22. 25-27. 

S Véurti, vi. 2. 15. 


* Nydyahandall, p. 53, 281, and Upaskdra, vi. 2. 16. 
? Upaskara, v. 2. 18; vi, 2, 16, ' P.P., pp. 280-5. 
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from that set forth in the Nyaya. Madhava in his Samkara- 
vijaya says that, according to the school of Kanada, the soul 
in the state of liberation is absolutely free from all connection 
with qualities, and subsists like the sky free from all con- 
ditions and attributes, while according to the Naiydyikas, the 
state of freedom is one of bliss and wisdom,.* According to 
the Vaisesika, the state of freedom cannot be regarded as 
one of pleasure, and though such an end may not be attractive, 
it is in conformity with the logical implications of the system, 
When the soul is rid of the qualities produced by contact 
with names and body,? it regains its independence. Mandana’s 
criticism that the destruction of the qualities of suffering, 
pain and the like, is not different from destruction of the self 
is not without force.3 Sridhara contends that the self in such 
a condition enjoys its own natural state. While annihilation 
is impossible for the self which is eternal, the state of freedom 
comes perilously near the unconscious condition of a stone.s 
Sridhara quotes texts from the Upanisads in support of his 
view.® 


XIV 


Gop 


Kanada’s Siitra does not openly refer to God. He traces 
the primal activities of the atoms and souls to the principle 
ot adrsta.7 While he seemed to have been satisfied with the 
explanation of the universe by the principle of adrsta his 


* Atyantandso gunasangater ya sthitir nabhovat kanabhaksapakse 
Muktis tadiye caranaksapakse sinandasamvitsahita vimuktih. 

» Atmavisesagupanam atyantocchedah. 

$ Visegagunanivettilaksana muktir ucchedapakgarth na bhidyate, 

¢ Atmanah svaripepivasthinam. 

$ S.S.S.S., v. 36. 6 Nydyakandalt, pp. 282-7, 

7 Sometimes V.S., ii. 1. 18-19, are said to contain the proofs for the 
existence of God, though it is difficult to accept this view. In ii. 1. 9-14, 
the existence of invisible eternal air is established, and in ii. 1. 15-17, an 
objection is raised that its existence is not a matter of perception or inference, 
but only of revelation, and ii. 1. 18-19, state that some of our notions have 
their origin in the perceptions of our ancestors and are handed down to us, 
and these constitute the logical ground for the existence of the corresponding 
objects (see Ui: Vatsesika Philosophy, pp. 164-166). In iii. 2. 4-9, we find 
a similar treatment of the problem of self. ; 
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followers felt that the principle of adrsta was too nebulous 
and unspiritual and made it dependent on God's will. God 
is the efficient caus: of the world, while the atoms are the 
material cause. It is, however, hard to concede that Kanada 
himself felt the need? of a divine being. The famous passage * 
which occurs twice, and has been made to support theism by 
the later commentators, has no reference to God. Apparently 
Kanada felt that the Vedas were the work of the seers, and 
not God. Prasastapada does not make God central to his 
system, though he regards Iévara as the cause of the world in 
the opening verse of his Paddrthadharmasamgraha.* Satnkara’s 
criticism 3 in his commentary on the Vedanta Siitra assumes 
that the system has no place for God, and that it believes in 
the eternal and uncreated nature of souls and atoms, and 
accounts for their varying states by the principle of adrsta. 

The criticisms of rival schools clearly brought out the 
unsatisfactory character of the non-theistic Vaisesika. Count- 
less millions of unthinking atoms cannot produce the marvellous 
unity in variety of the world. They are incapable of taking 
counsel together or carrying out a common plan of evolving 
a spiritual commonwealth. The logical minds of the Vaisesika 
thinkers were not favourable to the hypothesis of mere chance. 
They soon realised that the atoms, however immutable and 
eternal were of no avail unless their activities were regulated 
by a presiding mind. God perceives the atoms, and in his 
intellect, first, arises the notion of duality and then the dyads 
are formed. Inference and scripture both require us to admit 
God. The four great elementary substances (mahabhitas) 
are preceded by someone having a knowledge of them, since 
they are effects.s The conventions of the meanings of words 
are established by God. Again, the Vedas are a collection 
of sentences which imply authorship of intelligent beings,‘ 
and since the contents of the Vedas are free from error, inadvert- 
ence and the desire to deceive on the part of their authors, 
they must be due to an eternal omniscient, all-holy spirit 

' Tadvacanid Gmndyasya prdmipyam (i. 1. 3; x. 2. 9). 

: -y4 — = and the concluding portions of P.P, and pp. 48-49. 

‘ Keith : iva, Pp. 265-6; Nydyakandalt, p. 541 


$ ti. 1. 1819. 
§ Buddhipirvavikyakstir vede. See Upashdra, vi. 1. 1. 
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(nirdosapurusa).' Again, souls in the prajaya state are devoid 
of intelligence, and so they cannot control the activity of the 
atoms, and within the world of atoms there is not to be per- 
ceived any source of motion. If we are to avoid infinite 
regress, we are thrown back on a first Mover as the origin 
and starting-point. There need be only one such Mover. 
To admit a number is unnecessary. A plurality of gods may 
produce discord, and so there is one creator, and he is God. 


The question whether God has a body is considered by Sridhara., 
It is not necessary for God to be embodied. Even a bodyless being 
can act. The immaterial soul operates towards the moving of the 
body. Though the body belongs to the soul, it does not supply the 
force impelling itself. The object impelled is the body, and God has 
such an object in the atoms. If it is argued that a body is necessary 
for the production of desire and effort, Sridhara replies, that it is the 
case only where desire and effort are adventitious (4gantukam), and 
not when they are natural (svabhivikam). God's intelligence, desire 
and effort, are eternal.s Sridhara deals with a number of objections 
to the creation of the world by God. If it is said that God has no 
unsatisfied desires and so cannot possess the impetus to creation, he 
says that he has no selfish desires, but acts for the benefit of others. 
In conformity with the principle of karma, he allows pain in the world, 
and pain is, after all, not a great evil, since it helps us to realise the 
variety of all existence. It is no limitation of his independence that 
he reckons with the law of character. 


The Vaisesika view of God is practically the same as that 
of the Naiyayika + and is open to the same criticism. The 
world was originally regarded as a piece of mechanism, com- 
plete and self-sufficient, with atoms and souls held together in 
their place by the principle of adrsta. The difficulties relent- 
lessly pressed by the critics of the Vaisesika, that an unintelli- 
gent principle could not keep together the dtsjecta membra of 
the world, forced the later Vaisesikas to accept a divine principle 
as a way out of the difficulties. God is not the creator of the 
world, since souls and atoms are co-eternal with him. God 

* Upaskdra, x. 2. 9. The whole argument rests on the acceptance of 
the authoritativeness of the Vedas. If we deny it, as the Buddhists do, 


the argument loses its force. 

* Cp. Aristotle’s theory of God as the First Mover, who starts all heavenly 
and earthly motions. 

3 Nydyakandalt, pp. 55-8. 

4 Devat&vigaye bhedo ndsti naiydyikaib samam (Haribhadra’s Saddaria- 
nasamuccaya, Pp. 59). 
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is distinguished from human souls by his omniscience and 
omnipotence, which qualify him for the government of the 
universe. He is never entangled in the cycle of existence. 
He sets the world under certain laws and lets it go, but he 
does not interfere with its course. The world is a gigantic 
piece of clockwork set in motion by its maker and guaranteed 
to go without any further interference. But a non-interfering 
God does not help the actual life of the world, while an inter- 
fering God runs the risk of upsetting his own laws. God and: 
the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the 
original premises, even ‘‘God” cannot help us. If we start 
with a plurality of entities unrelated to one another, we cannot 
correct their isolation by the mechanical device of a God who 
arranges things from outside. The world held together by 
the mechanical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere 
aggregate of things, and not an organic whole. The souls 
cannot even know one another. Each real thing will be a 
little world to itself shut up within the closed circle of its 
own internal content. Souls and their objects are essentially 
disparate, and their relation is an externally imposed harmony. 
Before we can arrive at a more satisfactory view, the starting- 
point must be surrendered. If there is a God, he could pro- 
duce the ultimate elements of matter as well, and there is 
no need for maintaining the eternal and self-existent character 
of atoms and souls, If there is a God, the heavens and the 
earth hang on him, and the inconceivably small particles of 
matter moving through boundless realms of space are his 
creation as well. 


XV 


GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 


A critical consideration of the general principles of the 
Vaisesika will help us to understand the central features as 
well as the limitations of the system. A philosophic theory 
should order and organise the manifold characters which 
reality reveals into a coherent and intelligible whole. The 
Vaisesika attempts “to exhibit in one system the characters 
and interrelations of all that is observed.” * It will be useful 

* Whitehead : The Concept of Nature, p. 185. 
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for us to distinguish, as Professor Whitehead does, sense-data, 
the world of perception and scientific objects. Sense-data 
are the actual colours, tastes, sounds, temperatures that we 
perceive. We build on these data the world of experience, 
and to account for these sense-data and the world of experi- 
ence we postulate a number of scientific objects which are 
not objects of perception, though they account for all per- 
ception. In the VaiSsesika, also, we have sense-data, or the 
objects of perception, with which all experience starts. When 
we think together these objects by the categories of substance, 
quality and relations, we rise to the world of experience. As 
we have more than once urged, when we speak of a thing and 
its qualities, we are not stating facts, but interpreting them. 
When the Vaisesika distinguishes eternal from non-eternal 
substances, qualities, etc., it emphasises the transient char- 
acter of our experience and postulates a number of scientific 
objects as atoms and souls, and space and time, and Akasa 
and manas. The theory may be regarded as satisfactory, if 
sense-data lead to the experienced world and the latter leads 
to the scientific objects, but, as we shall see, there is no such 
logical connection discernible. 

The emphasis on the principle of negation marks the dis- 
tinctive pluralistic tendency of the Vaisesika. Reality is not 
a substance or an aggregate of substances which are the 
subjects of qualities, but an essential relatedness, where we 
find need for analysis and comparison, distinction and identi- 
fication. The changing world of experience consists of a 
plurality of existent things standing in a complicated network 
of relations of all kinds with one another. The VaisSesika has 
for its aim the representation of the universe as a systematic 
whole, a harmony of varying members, So long as we are 
not able to harmonise the jarring elements, we have not 
reached our logical ideal. The self-contradictory is the un- 
thinkable, and yet there are members of the system which we 
are not able to think together as parts of one whole. 

The Vaisegika admits the relative character of negation, 
The content which it denies is never excluded absolutely. 
Before we deny, the idea denied must be entertained. Again, 
the attempted suggestion which the negation refutes, rests on 
a positive identity which proves to be incompatible with the 
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suggested content. We look for the jar on the ground and 
fail to find it, and we negate it. The real excludes because 
it is qualified incompatibly. Negation implies at its base a 
disjunction which is real. The aim of negation is to set 
before us reality conceived as a system. The simple affir- 
mative is a one-sided abstraction as much as the simple 
negative. Mere “ being” is the abstraction of an empty 
object, while mere “ nothing ”’ goes beyond mere emptiness. 
Mere “ nothing ”’ is the idea of a “ that,” or an entity which 
excludes and is excluded by any and every “‘ what ” or qualifi- 
cation. It is the abstraction of an object which negates all 
qualifications and is forced to reject even itself. Insistence 
on negation commits the Vaisesika to the ideal of the world 
as harmony of elements, though, strictly speaking, such an 
ideal falls short, in principle, of ultimate truth and reality. 
Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole. What the VaiSesika regards as an inde- 
pendent individual is a factor discerned within the nature 
of the real. It confuses distincts and opposites. What is 
different need not be discrepant. Differents do not exclude 
one another, they only exclude the denial of their difference. 
There are incompatibles, but they are not final and absolute. 
Within limits they are found, but the logical view of identity 
demands that the real is the individual, the harmonious and 
the self-consistent. By postulating for all things a self- 
identity, the Vaisesika is not able to rise to the conception 
of a true spiritual whole, where the reciprocal exclusiveness 
of parts is overcome. Though it makes both unity and 
plurality original to the world, the two are left side by side, 
and not worked into a whole. The VaiSesika is not loyal to 
the conception of knowledge as an organised whole implied 
by its view of negation. 

The Vaisesika points out, however, that experience has 
things and relations. Substance, quality and action exist in 
themselves as also one in the other, and these are bound by 
a number of relations called saimanya or generic nature, 
viSega or specific marks, and samavaya or inseparable con- 
nection. Every substance has a generic quality, a specific 
difference, and with these latter it is bound up by the relation 
of samavaya. The affirmation of the reality of relations is 
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a fundamental necessity for any satisfactory pluralistic meta- 
physics. If the relations are unreal, then there can be only 
one substance in the world called the Absolute ; or the world 
is composed of monads, independent absolutes, which are 
unrelated and which can never be related. 

The theory of samavaya is a weak link in the Vaisegika 
system. We cannot look upon samavaya as a connection 
between two distinct things and yet regard it as of a different 
kind from sarhyoga, or conjunction. If samavaya is distinct 
from sartnyoga, then the whole is something over and above 
the parts. The conception of the world as a systematic whole 
with interrelated elements is the implication of the Vaisesika 
view of samavaya as of its view of negation. Its pluralism, 
therefore, is not final. 

The distinction of samanya (general) and visesa (parti- 
cular) is a distinction of the qualities of substances. What 
is the nature of visesa, or particularity ? It is quite true that 
we accept unique individuals at the common-sense level of 
life. But we cannot give a satisfactory account of what this 
particularity is. What is it that makes a thing the particular 
thing it is? All that we know of a thing is a number of its 
qualities and the way it behaves. The uniqueness cannot be 
defined: yet it scems to be inexhaustible. Individuality 
seems to be a mere assumption as good as non-existent. 
Take the individual soul. Is there anything which it cannot 
alter? If its individuality is something which changes with 
its historical life, it is then capable of alteration. If it is an 
unchangeable essence, then we do not know what it is. If 
we appeal to facts, we are given not “ blue,”” but always 
“a blue,” a “ blue” of a certain sort, neither the universal 
by itself, nor the specification which makes the particular 
blue. We do not know how these unite to make a unique 
particular, Ultimately we cannot define what we mean by 
uniqueness. Though the theory of visesa, or particularity, is 
not borne out by logical evidence, an obstinate empirical 
prejudice inclines us to grant unique indestructible essences 
to individuals. The individuality of the innumerable 
elements and souls is destructive of the individuality of 
the whole, and so, if the conception of an organised whole 
implied by the Vaisesika view of negation and samavaya is 
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to be sustained, the doctrine of individuals will have to 
be modified. 

The general notion is a common property said to exist, 
independent of the intelligence which conceives it, in sub- 
stances, qualities and actions, and regarded as eternal in 
eternal substances and non-eternal in non-eternal ones. If 
the individuals and the universals are equally real, and if our 
scientific generalisations are regarded as dealing with these 
entities eternally fixed in the order of nature, then there 
ought to be universals corresponding to all conceivable entities, 
good, bad and indifferent. Besides, there are no universals 
which are eternal. Under the influence of formal logic which 
tends to make thought static, the Nyaya-Vaisesika empha- 
sises essences and their qualities and their differences. Nothing 
can at the same time exist and not exist. Such is the law of con- 
tradiction, and under its influence things were divided intoclasses 
that were supposed to have been the same ever since the world 
began, and to continue to be so till the world comes to an end. 
Darwin’s theory of evolution discredits belief in the fixity of 
species. One species develops into another by the accumu- 
lation of individual differences under natural selection. The 
classes are what they are as a result of the process of evolution 
carried on through millions of years. The classes are mutable 
in the highest degree, and tend to shade off into one another 
even to-day. Mendelian heredity may transform the nature 
of the horse beyond identification.. The so-called universals 
are not immutable self-existent types, but represent stages of 
growth and development adapted to the changing conditions 
of the environment. When classes tend to melt away, the 


1 Cp. Bradley: “ The natures of the many are therefore not each merely 
self-contained, because if you extirpate from each every reference beyond 
itself, you have no manyness left. ‘And’ has no signification except as 
the expression of a containing whole, and diversity apart from identity has 
lost its sense. The required particulars, therefore, are self-contradictory. 
And you cannot escape by drawing a distinction within each of separate 
aspects: for such a road leads to a division into fresh particulars, with 
regard to each of which the same dilemma results, If the many are not 
each itself beyond itself, they have ceased to be many; and, on the other 
hand, whatever fails to be self-contained is not individual and unique. 
Hence the particular beings, which, if they were possible, would each be 
unique, prove to be mere abstractions. And these because in principle 

self-discrepant are unreal, and in the end are senseless ” (Logic, vol. ii, p. i 
See also Gentile : Theory of Mind as Pure Act, E-T., p. 113. 
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logician who plays with types and essences has his ground 
cut from under his feet. At any one stage the class character 
is denoted by the simdnya, or generality, though this character 
is by no means stereotyped. When universals are said to be 
eternal, what is meant is not existence through endless time, 
but independence of time relations. The Jaina logicians argue 
that even the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not admit the universal 
notion of negation said to be common to antecedent negation, 
subsequent negation, etc.; nor does it admit the universal 
notion of universals. If the universal of the different uni- 
versals or of the different kinds of negation is simply their 
common character, we can say that there is no other kind 
of universal than that of common character. The theory of 
samanya, or generality, is motived by the desire to distinguish 
the unchanging from the changing. If we assign the universals 
to a supersensible world of superior reality, it becomes diffi- 
cult to bring them into relation with the particular individuals 
which embody them. It is not easy to relate the one eternal 
ubiquitous general essence with the many, non-eternal, dis- 
crete, isolated individuals. If the universal does not so much 
underlie the individual as coexist with it, we are brought to 
a position similar to Plato’s theory of Ideas and the Univer- 
salta ante Res doctrine. Two utterly disparate things, as the 
universal and the individual, cannot be unified. We must 
dismiss the world of individuals as a vain show standing in no 
intelligible relation to reality. The Nyaya-Vaisesika admits 
that the universal and the individual are inseparable, since 
they are bound by the tie of samavaya. In other words, the 
distinction between the universal and the particular is a 
distinction in thought, but not a division in reality, and yet, 
inconsistently, the universals are given an independent exist- 
ence, They are supposed to survive the destruction of the 
world, and during pralaya they have for their substratum, 
time, which is conceived as a real thing (kalikasarnbandha), 
Substance, quality and action are regarded as objective, 
while the relations are products of logical analysis, which we 
have no right to transform into facts of the cosmos. The 
first three categories are said to partake of the character of 
sattd, a fiction endowed with existence, and supposed to confer 
the same property on the three categories. The different 
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relations, causal and reciprocal and mere togetherness of 
compresence, are not existents, since all existents are individual. 
Guna (quality) and karma (action) are different kinds or 
adjectives of substantives.t Whatever temporal alterations 
and spatial movements may happen, the gunas may be looked 
upon as the continuant factors of causation, while the alterable 
states are the karma referring to the “ occurrent, or in accord- 
ance with the scholastic usage, the occasional causal factor.” 
A complete conception of substance includes both guna and 
karma, continuant and occurrent factors, neither being con- 
ceivable apart from the other.2 Every substance has its 
unique essence (viSesa), its qualities (guna), and its modes of 
behaviour (karma). Common sense regards the occurrences 
of the world as the attributes of certain substances. The 
conception of a thing and its qualities is so familiar to us all 
that it enters into all our experience. The VaiSesika takes 
it for a simple unambiguous axiom, which does not stand in 
need of much discussion or proof. Everything real is either 
a substance or an attribute of it. The attributes are dependent 
aspects of reality incapable of existing on their own account, 
and they imply a more ultimate form of living substance, to 
which they belong. The existence of a plurality of sub- 
stances, each complete in itself and independent of all the 
rest, is accepted as a dictate of common sense, though we 
cannot form a satisfactory idea of what a substance is in 
itself. 

The naive theory of substance and quality conceals a 
bottomless abyss of unsolved problems. Substance is defined 
as the substratum of qualities.3 So qualities have no inde- 
pendent existence. We distinguish in thought substance and 
quality, but there is no need to assume that qualities and 
actions possess a higher degree of reality than generality, 
particularity, etc. The Vaisesika, however, assumes that 
there can be substance apart from any qualities. At the first 
moment of creation the substance is said to be without any 


' W. E. Johnson distinguishes adjectives into transitive and intransitive ; 
transitive adjectives are the relations. See Logic, vol. i, p. xxxv. 

* W. E, Johnson: Logie, vol. i, p. xxxvii. 

3 While substance was defined by the ancient Nydya as the substratum 
of qualities and actions, modern Ny&ya defines it as the substratum of 
qualities alone. 
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qualities, the suggestion being that the metaphysical identity 
of a substance is not the same as the permanent identity of 
its properties. The essence of a substance, which makes it 
what it is, has little to do with the permanent qualities which 
are characteristic of and peculiar to it. The permanence of 
the qualities is not essential to its remaining what it is. The 
special qualities of substances are regarded as effects, 4.e. 
qualities are derived from substances ; but how can a sub- 
stance become a cause, #.¢. produce something different from 
itself ? What is above all positive and concrete qualities is 
for our thought destitute of any content. It is an unknown 
X, a supposed I-know-not-what, lying behind all qualities. 
An inveterate habit of thought inclines us to give greater 
reality to substance than to qualities. The Vaisesika sub- 
stances are unknown substrata to account for the qualities 
of experience, the results of possible speculation, and not 
scientific observation. But the Vaisesika believes also that 
a thing would lose its nature if it loses its qualities. The 
relation between substance and qualities is said to be one of 
samaviaya, #.¢. one cannot exist without the other." 


Sarhkara criticises this view of the relation between substance and 
quality. If the two are inseparably related, the inseparability must 
refer to place, time or nature. The two are not inseparable in place, 
since the cloth originating from the threads occupies the place of the 
threads only and not that of the cloth, while the qualities of the cloth, 
such as its colour, occupy the place of the cloth only and not that 
of the threads.» If inseparability in time is the essence of the 
samavdya relation, then the right and the left horns of a cow would be 
related in that way. If it is inseparability in nature or character, 
then it would be impossible to make any further distinction between 
substance and quality, since the two are one.3 


If the substance depends on its qualities, then it is not 
really independent. Substance is not only united with its 
qualities by the relation of samavaya, but all substances are 
united with the general notion of substantiality, and single 
substances are united in the same way with the notion of 
their own class. We do not perceive a substance apart from 

t See Sathkara on Gaudapdda’s K4rihd, iii. 5. 

mf ee 3 S.B., ii. 2. 17. 


¢ Sct Harga asks as to why qualities which possess other qualities, like 
number, should not be included under substances. If qualities are defined 
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qualities, and the assumption of something which remains 
unchanged though the qualities change is an illogical one.* 
If we take our stand on the qualities which change, then 
there cannot be any permanent substance. The leaf which 
is verdant and full of sap to-day is sere and yellow to-morrow, 
and brown and shrivelled the day after. We cannot know 
what the permanent quality of the leaf is. The whole history 
of philosophy proves that the underlying core of a thing is 
an impenetrable mystery.2, What a substance is, apart from 
its qualities and behaviour, we cannot hope to know. In the 
world of experience we are obliged to use the categories of 
substance and quality, though existence cannot be reduced 
to qualities, and yet substance, the Vaisesika admits, is nothing 
apart from its qualities. We can define a substance only by 
its qualities. We can distinguish things by their different 
properties. We speak of a substance as the same at different 
times only so long as it has the same properties. When we 
find different qualitative groupings, we say that we deal with 
different things. Substance refers to the stable elements of 
our experience. Souls and atoms, space, time, akasa and 
manas refer to the constant factors in our experience. 

The Vaisesika endeavours to take in all aspects of experi- 
ence and fit them into a general scheme. The sensible world 
has a real basis independent of the percipient. The relations 
are real in the sense that they are not fabricated by the mind 
of man. The Vaisesika does not think that experience comes 
to us as a mere manifold. It is grounded in laws which are 
not simply imposed on it. The categories of quality, action, 
generality, particularity and inherence are dependent (Aérita), 
while substance is the independent entity on which they all 
depend (asraya). Substances are absolutely independent. 
Non-eternal substances which are caused are not truly sub- 
as the substrata of simdnya, he asks whether they are not the substrata 
of positive entities like upadhis (Khaggana, iv. 3). Alexander refuses to 
call quality a category. 

* See, however, N.V., i. 1. 13, where “ prthivy&digunah ” is taken as a 
dvandva compound, meaning earth, etc., and the qualities, suggesting that 
substances as well as qualities are apprehended by the senses. 

* The Sathkhya regards substance and quality as possessing the same 
reality; the Advaita Veddnta looks upon the conception of substance as 
an illogical one, representing a mode of thought. Cp. Locke: Essay om the 
Human Understanding. 
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stances. The theory of the nine eternal substances becomes 
the central thesis of the Vaisesika pluralism. These nine 
eternal substances are what Professor Whitehead calls scien- 
tific objects as distinct from perceptual objects and sense-data. 
Their value lies in their power to explain and order the data 
of perception, to make nature as perceived by the senses more 
intelligible. A naturalistic bias led the Vaisesika thinkers to 
regard experience as an ever shifting phantasmagoria demand- 
ing explanation from outside. They regard objects of experi- 
ence as shadows on the screen cast by substances behind. 
That shadows are cast on the screen of our minds by sub- 
stances lurking behind, is a metaphysical assumption for 
which there is no warrant. We need not go behind experience 
and assume mysterious things in themselves. The VaiSsesika 
asks us to be loyal to the deliverances of the empirical con- 
sciousness, which is said to deal first and last with real and 
separate things, but it is itself going beyond the testimony 
of consciousness when it looks upon the world of experience 
as a sort of screen that stands between us and the imperceptible 
reals. The Vaisesika sets to itself the task of simplifying or 
unifying phenomena, but adopts a false metaphysics when it 
assumes that the multiplicity of the world is the phenomenon 
of a noumenal multiplicity. When it once breaks up the 
unity of experience into a number of distinct elements, it is 
unable to reunite them into the whole. A scattered and 
dissociated diversity cannot engender unity unless it be 
through the instrumentality of a divine Providence. These 
substances both in their eternal self-identity and non-eternal 
manifestations do not form a coherent whole. There is no 
string by which we can tie them all together. 

The idea of the interconnection of substances is not well 
developed. While the Vaisesika makes relatedness a central 
feature of the world of experience, still, in conceiving unrelated 
atoms and souls as the scientific objects, it makes all relations 
external and arbitrary. The world of true being, the nine 
eternal substances, remain for ever unaffected by change, and 
the ground of phenomenal change is not to be sought in any 
mark of the real itself. Relatedness thus becomes an external 
accident of the reals, Unrelated atoms cannot account for 
the phenomenal world. To generate the phenomenal things 
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they must meet and clash. If the atoms are endowed with 
the property of motion, they are not rigidly unrelated, for 
even a movement of atoms is a negation of their unrelated- 
ness, To accept adrsta is to surrender all possibility of 
philosophical explanation. If the Vaisesika wishes to be 
faithful to its principle of the reality of relations, which it 
accepts in its account of padarthas, or the world of experience, 
it must give up its theory of the eternal non-changing sub- 
stances, which are the scientific objects, and make relatedness 
also real. Real relatedness is inconsistent with the absolute 
independence of the related elements. The so-called eternal 
substances cannot therefore be the simple, changeless per- 
manent elements, but only the relatively fixed points of one 
continuously altering system. If change and relatedness 
belong to the very essence of reality, then reality is not an 
aggregate of simple reals. The truly scientific object is not 
the eternal substance, but the ever-changing identity of the 
world itself. 

When the Vaisesika posits eternal atoms, it means to 
suggest that in the vast reaches of space-time we have a host 
of supersensible particles too small singly to meet the edge 
of human vision, though they become visible when they enter 
into combinations which are more or less lasting, though by 
no means everlasting. The application of the causal prin- 
ciple, that out of nothing nothing comes, requires it to posit 
these eternal atoms. The Vaisesika rightly argues that while 
latitude, longitude, shape, date and motion are space-time 
properties, smell, taste, colour, temperature and sound are 
space-time filling properties. Leaving aside sound for the 
present, the Vaisesika traces smell, taste, colour and tempera- 
ture, which are the contents of our experience to the atoms. 
Since these characters of our experience are permanent, it 
attempts to account for them on the hypothesis of eternal 
atoms. The changing aspects of experience are traced to 
non-eternal substances and permanent aspects to eternal ones. 
The ultimate data from which the Vaisesika starts, and which 
it seeks to explain, are our sense-experiences. The atoms are 
frankly acknowledged to be inaccessible in themselves to our 
perception, though they are supposed to be indispensable for 
the occurrence of phenomena which we can and do observe. 
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We perceive a scries of colours, sounds, tastes and temperatures. 
These sense-data are perceived as a part of nature and not, as 
the Buddhists believed, as a part of mind ; but need we assume 
atoms as the imperceptible causes of these sense-data? If 
we perceive colours and sounds, touches and tastes serially, 
one detached from the other, there may be some justification 
for regarding nature as composed of atomic bits. But the 
Vaisesika rightly emphasises that nature as perceived is a 
togetherness, a mass of sense-data which melt into one another, 
a continuously flowing stream. From out of these sense-data 
we build our view of experience as consisting of things and 
their qualities and relations, but the atoms assumed are not 
integral factors of the world of experience. The atomic 
hypothesis only creates fresh difficulties and leads the Vaisesika 
system into the dangers of subjectivism. We are not con- 
scious of atoms, and yet they are imagined to be the only 
reality producing the experienced objects. The manner of 
the causation is mechanical, and what we perceive is divorced 
from what is—the atoms, the hypothetical and unverifiable 
causes of experience. These abstract foundations are not 
adequate to the concrete experience built on them. Our 
experience comes to us in a series of events which are in space 
and time. Every event has a spatial position, i.e. is some- 
where ; hasa history, #.e. occurs at some time ; but these pro- 
perties of space and time do not exhaust the nature of the 
event. We do not know anything about the material points 
or atoms. All that we know is that bodies occupy several 
positions simultaneously, and so we say that they possess 
spatial extension and figure. Strictly speaking, we know 
neither a universal matter nor invisible atoms, but only bodies. 
A body is ordinarily regarded as that which moves, It is 
a portion of matter which maintains the natural position of 
its parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions 
are changed. An extended unit has fixed boundaries, and its 
identity is said to be unaltered so long as this independence 
of internal and external relations continues. What we call a 
thing or a body is a region of space which is marked by 
some distinguishing character that remains unchanged through 
time, In the complex given to us in experience we distinguish 
that which occupies space and time from space and time 
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themselves. Matter is that something which fills the space- 
time framework.t The Vaisesika has no sympathy with the 
Buddhist attempts, comparable to those of some Neorealists, 
as Alexander and Russell, to derive the individual from the 
universal, real things from their connections, terms from their 
relations, and matter from the union of space and time. We 
cannot have motion without things that move. The Vaisesika 
regards the atom as a real entity and not a mere limiting 
conception. The atoms, according to the Vaisesika, are said 
to possess the qualities of colour, etc.; and Sarhkara argues 
that what has colour, etc., cannot be minute (anu) and eternal 
(nitya). Judging from experience, things possessing colour, 
etc., are gross and impermanent.? If non-perception is 
indicative of permanence, then even dyads which are too small 
for perception’ must be regarded as permanent.3 If some- 
thing eternal is required as the basis of the universe, it cannot 
certainly be the atoms.4 The determinateness of the world is 
sought to be accounted for by the diversity of atoms. But 
altogether external and accidental relations cannot account 
for the determinate character of the world. The theory of 
transmutation of matter in its various states goes against the 
hypothesis of immutable atoms. While ordinary unreflective 
experience breaks the world into fragments, where everything 
is distinct if not separate, a little reflection tells us that things 
pass into one another. There is such a thing as becoming, 
evolution or development. The truth of things is not a 
plurality of types but one universal nature. The empirical 
tendency of the Vaisesika should have led it to supersede the 
idea of being by that of becoming. If we are impressed by 
one thing more than another, it is the oneness of nature and 
the fundamental unity of origin of all classes of ‘‘ atoms.” 
The idea of development implies that a principle is more than 
any of the forms through which it passes. The real as pre- 
sented to us is not atomic in character, but seems to be one 
stuff where qualitatively different aspects melt into one 


* More accurately, events are the concrete stuff from which space and 
time are derived. Mere extension and pure serial process are both abstrac- 
tions. If anything may be looked upon as the fundamental units of the 
universe, they are space-time-matter, or the events of Professor White- 
head. The static stuff of objects, space and time are al] adjuncts of events. 

* VS., iv. 3. 3. Siv. 1.5 4 S.B., ii. 2. 15. 
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another. Sarhkara says that the different elements are 
different conditions of one stuff, the earth is gross, the water 
fine, light finer, and air is the finest of all.t The atoms 
answering to the four elements cannot be assumed to have a 
greater and smaller number of qualities simply because earth 
has the four qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch, and 
water the three of colour, taste and touch, and so on. Again, 
all atoms cannot be said to have all the qualities. If they 
have only one quality, then we cannot perceive taste in earth, 
or colour in water, since the qualities of the effects have for 
their antecedents the qualities of the causes.2 An immensity 
of distinct atoms cannot produce a harmonious universe. 
The mysterious relation of samavaya is invented to cover this 
difficulty. Dyads which originate from two atoms are said 
to be different from them, though related to them by way of 
inherence. 

Atoms represent the permanent factors of the flux of 
events. There is that in nature which does not pass. There 
are some constants in our experience which we correlate with 
substances. Substance, as we have already seen, is the name 
for a way in which things behave. Our experience has some 
permanent characteristics in spite of its changing character. 
The conclusion that may be regarded as forced on us by 
experience is that the principle of nature is something which 
is eternally changing, though it remains for ever constant. 
The only helpful suggestion for philosophy which we get from 
the atomic theory is that the real is that which exists in and 
for itself. In concrete idealism the whole alone has such 
reality, for the individuality of the parts would mean the 
destruction of the individuality of the whole. But the relation 
of whole and parts is not free from difficulties, so that the 
real can be identified only with consciousness. 

When the Vaisesika asserts the universal and real character 
of space and time, what it means is that the universe as it 
appears to us is an endless expanse, an immeasurable extent, 
an abyss in which there are no bounds, no bottom, no end 
Every event has spatial and temporal properties. If the 

t Modern science is reducing atoms to electrical — and mattes 


's becoming almost as ethereal as spirit. 
* S.B., it, 2. 16. 
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spatial position of a thing remains the same while the temporal 
varies, we say that the body is at rest; if it varies continu- 
ously as the time varies continuously, we speak of motion. 
Since our experience has a spatio-temporal character, the 
Vaisesika infers that space and time stand there outside us, 
as empty receptacles waiting for things and events to fill 
them. The truth seems to be that spatial and temporal 
relations are constituted out of spatial and temporal per- 
ceptions. If the spatial and temporal characters of our 
experience demand the assumption of the universal substances 
of space and time, there is no reason why we should not have 
one vast intelligence in the vast heaven, one vast light and 
one vast darkness, vast cosmic reservoirs of all properties, 
good, bad and indifferent, which characterise our actual 
experiences. Space and time cannot be regarded as deriva- 
tives from experience, which presupposes them. That space 
and time are universal, all-pervading substances, is their way 
of saying that whatever is, is in space,and whatever happens, 
happens in time. Things of the world are in motion, 4.e. 
occupy space and change their behaviour in time. The 
space void of bodies and the time void of events are called 
substances.. To account for our experiences, which have the 
features of spatiality and temporality, the Vaisesika assumes 
an immensity or infinite space that refuses to submit to 
bounds and a duration that cannot be completed. But 
these infinite space and time are metaphysical hypotheses 
and not descriptions of facts. 

Though space without time changes does not seem to be 
absurd, time is nothing without changes or events, even as 
a relation is nothing without terms that are related. Time 
is interpenetrated by real stuff. Time does not involve a 
plurality of things. It might occur in a single substance, 
A person may change his character, a flower may change its 
colour. Space, dealing as it does with properties of position, 
distance, etc., requires various real things. Time alone of 
itself does not imply such a variety of coexistence. It no 
more involves coexistence than one real thing involves 
others. 

The argument by which atoms are assumed is not applied 
to space and time. The Vaisesika does not say that the 
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continuance of time arises out of the separate indivisible 
instants of time or the continuance of space out of separate 
points or spatial units. If the difficulty of the crumbling of 
matter into nothing is to be avoided only by the assumption 
of indivisible atoms, the continuity of space and time can only 
be accounted for on an analogous theory of points and instants. 
If in the latter the assumption of one universal space or time 
is feasible, the assumption of one universal matter is quite a 
legitimate hypothesis even for the explanation of the physical 
universe. We have things in certain relations to each other 
which we call spatial and events in certain relations which we 
call temporal. Time and space represent the relations of the 
objects for our experience. These spatial and temporal 
relations are facts for immediate experience, and the theory 
that events occur in a given space and a given time, involving 
changes in the given persistent atomic stuff, is the result of 
metaphysical reflection. A universal space, a universal time 
and persistent atoms are all hypothetical explanations and 
not given facts.t The defective definition of substance as 
the substratum of qualities leads the Vaisesika to regard 
space, time, etc., as substances. Matter is the stuff which 
fills space and time, and if we wish to be accurate we must 
say that the fundamental concept by which the universe 
can be explained is space-time-matter stuff, a conclusion of 
which some Vaisesikas had a dim apprehension. Sivaditya 
says that 4kasa, space and time are one in reality, though 
conceived as threefold on account of the diverse effects? a 
view confirmed by Candrakanta Tarkalarhkara, who argues 
that, according to Kanada, space, time and Akasa are one 
substance only, though variously called space, or time, or 
akasa, according to the effects produced by it and the variety 
‘of external conditions attending it.s Space and time are 


t Cp. Whitehead: ‘ We must not conceive of events as in a given time, 
@ given space, and consisting of changes in given persistent material. Time, 
space and material are adjuncts of events. On the old theory of relativ‘ty, 
time and space are relations between materials; on our theory they are 
relations between events " (Enquiry, p. 26). 

+ AkdSdditrayarh tu vastuta ekam eva upddhibhedin n&in&bhitam 
(Saptapadartht, 17). S.P.B.,i. 61. 

3 See App. B, p. iv, to V.S., in Sacred Books of the Hindus series. See 
also S.P.S., ii. 12. 
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abstractions from nature. Later Naiyayikas described space 
and time as the modes of God." 

Consciousness is an activity, the property of a thing 
confronted in relations of extension and succession by another 
thing, the non-conscious world. The relation between the 
soul and its qualities is one of samavaya. Sarnkara raises 
the question of the relations of the 4tman to the qualities 
of knowledge, etc., and contends that the Vaisesika cannot 
allow the two equal rank, since the self is permanent and the 
qualities impermanent. If it allows them equal rank, then 
there cannot be a condition of Atman when it is free from 
the qualities. In short, 4tman must be impermanent as much 
as the qualities.» The narrowness of mental life is accounted 
for by the assumption of the atomic manas, but it is difficult 
to conceive satisfactorily the relation between soul and manas, 
When the Vaisesika distinguishes the soul substance from 
the quality of consciousness, it is adopting a mechanical 
view. The conception of experience as the resultant of the 
interaction of something outside our mind with it, we have 
already seen, makes all experience unintelligible. We do not 
know what the innermost essence of the soul is. Its different 
qualities of pleasure, pain, knowledge, etc., arise through the 
interaction of unintelligent selves with unintelligent atoms. 
When the soul is freed, the qualities disappear, and the 
released soul, rid of all qualities, is a unit devoid of any 
internal variety, and is therefore not real at all. The object 
swallows the subject. Man is a creative centre co-operating 
in the making of the world which he knows. Experience, 
which is the problem for philosophy, is neither nature closed 
to mind nor mind isolated from nature. Psychical and 
physical reality are everywhere in closest alliance The basis 
of all is consciousness and not externality. Physicists, with 
their atoms and forces, and psychologists, with their souls 
and faculties, have again and again fallen into the temptation 
of hypostatising abstractions. There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory adopted by the Advaita Vedanta and the 
Sarhkhya that everything other than the transcendental self 
arises in the course of cosmic evolution. 


* Athalye: Tarkasashgraha, 15, 
* See S.B. on Gaudapdda’s Karihd, iii. 5. 
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If we accept the doctrine of the plurality of souls, for 
which we did not find any metaphysical justification in the 
examination of the Nyaya Philosophy, we now have souls on 
the one side and space-time-matter on the other. The 
characteristic feature of the latter is movement or passage, 
and so it is called in the Satnkhya Philosophy prakrti. The 
Sarmkhya, with its doctrine of purusas or souls and prakrti 
or nature, marks an advance on the Nydya-Vaisesika con- 
ception. 

Closer analysis reveals to us that relations, attributes and 
qualities are all subordinate to existents, which are of two 
different kinds, matter and non-matter or souls, prakrti and 
purusa; and we may profit by the suggestion of the Rg-Veda, 
which is also found in the first chapter of Genesis, that the 
brooding spirit of order elicits out of an original chaos a 
hierarchy of living beings and the natural world. Only that 
can be called a substance which has existence as a whole. 
Nowhere in the world do we come across a whole confined 
to ahere andanow. We cannot mark off the limits of things 
from one another. We have of course degrees of oneness or 
individuality. The highest kind of individuality we come 
across is that of the finite individual, but even that is not 
self-contained. The true substance is that which includes 
finite minds and the world of nature. The fundamental 
reality of the world is the Absolute Spirit expressed in the 
dissolving view of the universe, forming and transforming 
itself as it passes along. Experience is one continuous 
“ passage” or interrelatedness. Space can be broken into 
points, time into instants, and matter into atoms; but we 
have seen that the universe cannot be regarded as space and 
time and matter, but space-time-matter, so that prakrti, or 
that which changes, forms the fundamental stuff of the 
universe, and its fractional elements are to be looked upon 
not so much as things but as events. 

The categories of the Vaisesika are defective, whatever 
standpoint we may adopt. If we take them as distinctions 
which have a meaning on the plane of ordinary life, then we 
may point to certain distinctions in common use which do 
not find a place in the list of categories, such as the concep- 
tions of values and ends. If we take them as a philosophical 
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interpretation of experience, then all the variety and change 
of the world can be reduced to a single concept. The finite 
souls and the world of nature are aspects of the continuous 
advance adapted to each other. The Vaisesika view that 
the soul is another strand of the real, between which and 
matter there is a good deal of difference, is sound. 

If the whole nature of object-experience may be assigned 
to prakrti, which is an ever-advancing growth of events, 
what is the place of soul in this scheme? This is the problem 
of theory of knowledge, and we have already seen how the 
Nyaya theory adopted by the Vaisesika, that the individual 
soul has a passive mind into which, as into an empty 
receptacle, the world outside conveys ideas of its nature, is 
inadequate. The study of inanimate objects determines the 
whole philosophical attitude of the Vaisesika. The shadow 
of materialism darkens the background, and souls are regarded 
as substances of the same nature as the atoms, unintelligent 
in themselves. 

Atoms and souls, space and time, are mere sounds and 
symbols which have no meaning apart from experience. 
The Vaisesika makes them serve as dummies on which it 
could hang its theories. These are merely names for the 
different aspects of our experience. As we have seen in our 
criticism of the Nyaya, both the psychological and the physical 
orders are rooted in a universal consciousness which is not 
to be confused with the psychological consciousness, It 
underlies the distinction of subject and object. Until this 
view is accepted, the Vaisesika will have no explanation for 
the genetic order, the objective reality and the ever-changing 
character of cosmic evolution with its members of plants, 
animals and men. To indent upon adrsta is arbitrary, and 
God cannot take the place of adrsta until he is transformed 
into an absolute Consciousness. If the unity of substance is 
compatible with the variety of its states, then there does 
not seem to be any special difficulty in the way of our 
envisaging the whole wealth of varied existence in the world 
as the qualitative aspects of a fundamental Being. The 
defect of the Vaisesika is that it does not piece together its 
results into a single coherently articulated structure. It is 
not a philosophy in the sense implied by the famous saying 
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of the Republic that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items is not a 
systematic philosophy. The many-sided context of human 
life is ignored by the VaiSesika, and its physical philosophy 
and moral and religious values are not worked into a unified 
interpretation. An atomistic pluralism is not the final answer 
to the intellectual demand for a rational interpretation of the 
universe, But we agree with the VaiSesika in thinking that 
the refined analysis of the mere logician gives no more than 
a science of the possible, an abstract formalism dissociated 
from the real world, Philosophy may criticise but cannot 
cut itself loose from common sense. Common sense may not 
be all, but it is certainly the first condition of all fruitful 
philosophy. Only the method of philosophy is different 
from that of common sense. It tries to press as far beyond 
and above the facts presented to the senses as possible, 
Creative logic, which is the instrument of philosophic genius, 
seeks to ground the world in a higher principle. The same 
facts noticed by the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers are capable of 
a more satisfactory interpretation ; and, as we shall see, the 
Sarhkhya and the Vedanta arrive at more satisfactory philo- 
sophical constructions justifying the faith in ‘“‘ one God, one 
law, one element,” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM 


Introduction—Antecedents—Literature—Causality—Prakyti—_Gunas— 
Cosmic evolution—Purusa—tThe relation between Purusa and Prakrti— 
The problem of knowledge—Jiva—Ethics—Release—God—Is Sathkhya 
atheistic ?—General estimate. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue S&rhkhya system represents a notable departure in 
thought from what may be called the formalistic habit of 
mind. By its emphasis on the principle of continuity, it 
marks, in some degree, the abandonment of the tendency 
to view the universe as ticd up in neat parcels. Its rejection 
of the rigid categories of the Nydya-Vaisesika as inadequate 
instruments for describing the complex and fluid universe, 
makes it a real advance on the theory of atomistic pluralism. 
It undermines the foundations of supernatural religion by 
substituting evolution for creation The world is not the act 
of a creator God, who summoned up by a single fiat of his 
will a world entirely distinct from himself, but is the product 
of the interaction between the infinite nun.ber of spirits and 
the ever-active prakrti, or the potentiality of nature—what 
Plato calls “‘ the receptacle and nurse of all generation.” * 

The Sarmkhya philosophy assumes the reality of purusas 
and prakrti from the fact of knowledge with its distinction 
between the subject and the object. No explanation of 
experience is possible if we do not assume the reality of a 
knowing self and an object known. The Samkhya endeavours 
to give an inteliigible account of all experience, why we have 


* See also Enneads, iii. 6-13; E.T. by McKenna, vol. ii, p. 86. 
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it and how we acquire it. Richard Garbe, who has made a 
special study of this school, says: “In Kapila’s doctrine, 
for the first time in the history of the world, the complete 
independence and freedom of the human mind, its full con- 
fidence in its own powers, were exhibited.” * It is “ the 
most significant system of philosophy that India has pro- 
duced.” 2 Even those who regard this estimate as exaggerated 
will concede that the Samkhya is a notable attempt in the 
realm of pure philosophy. 


The system takes its name from the fact that it arrives at its con- 
clusions by means of theoretical investigation. The word “ Sathkhya ”’ 
is said by some to be derived from sathkhy4, or number, and the name 
is justified as being appropriate to a system which gives an analytical 
enumeration of the principles of the cosmos. But this tendency to 
enumeration is common to all Hindu systems of thought. In the 
early texts, ‘‘ Sarhkhy4 "’ is used in the sense of philosophical reflection 
and not numerical reckoning.« This particular system, which expounds 
by careful reflection the nature of puruga or spirit,s and the other 
entities, acquired its significant title.¢ 


II 


ANTECEDENTS 


In the history of thought there is nothing altogether new. No 
system of thought issues forth in all its fulness from the head of any 
one man. There must have existed philosophical ideas and doctrines 


! Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 30. See also Davies: S.K., p. v. 

* S.P.B., p. xiv. 

3 Garbe: Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 44. M.B. associates Sirhkhya 
with parisathkhydna, or exhaustive enumeration. See xii. 11393; xii. 11409, 
t1410. Winternitz says: “‘ It seems to me to be proved that Pythagoras 
was influenced by the Indian Sithkhya”’ (Calcutta Review, 1924, p. 21). 

4 See I.P., p. 527. Cp. M.B., xii. 11934. 


DosSn4th ca gundndth ca pramainam pravibhigatah 
Karhcid artham abhipretya s4 sarhkhyety upadhadryatim, 

The weighing of the defects and the merits severally, as one attempts 
some fhterpretation, should be understood as sarhkhy&. Sa&rhkhya has not 
always a numerical reference. In his commentary on Visnusahasrandma, 

quotes a ee where Saithkhya means knowledge of the nature 
of pure spirit: “ Suddh4tmatattvavijidnath sithkhyam ity abhidhtfyate.” 
See Hall: Sdsshhyasara, p. 5. 

5 Cp. Samyagvivekenatmakathanam. 

* It is also suggested that the system derived its name from its first 
founder Sankha, though there is little evidence for this surmise. See Hall: 
Sdmhkhyasdra, p. 3. 
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affording the necessary material for the founder to work upon. In 
our account of the cosmology of the Rg-Veda,' we referred to certain 
vague anticipations of the Sathkhya theory of purusa and prakrti, 
When we pass to the Upanisads, we find, in their varied teachings, 
the leading conceptions of the Sathkhya philosophy.* The authors 
of the Upanisads did not all think alike. Some of them threw out 
suggestions capable of being worked into the Sarhkhya system, though 
they did not themselves reach it. When the Sathkhya claims to be 
a system based on the Upanisads, there is some justification for it, 
though the main tendency of the Upanisads is radically opposed to 
its dualism. The realistic tendencies of the Upanisads receive emphasis 
in the Sathkhya conception of the universe. The first mention of the 
Sarmkhya is in the Svetasvatara Upanisad,s though the elements co- 
ordinated into the system are to be met with in the earlier Upanisads. 
Not only the notions of rebirth and the unsatisfactoriness of the world, 
but also such central principles as that knowledge is the means to 
release, and purusga is the pure subject, are taken from the Upanisads.4 
In the Kajtha Upanisad,s the unmanifested (avyakta) stands at the 
top of an evolution series on the plane of matter, from which the great 
self (mahan-4tmA), intellect, mind, objects and senses spring in succes- 
sion. Self-sense (aharhkira) is not mentioned and the supreme spirit 
is admitted. Yet this is the earliest account of cosmic evolution 
which seems to have been utilised by the Sarhkhya thinkers. The 
first product of prakrti is called mahat, the great one; and the natural 
source of this idea is the Upanisad conception that the supreme spirit 
reappears as the first-born of creation, after producing primitive 
matter. The classification of the psychical functions may have been 
suggested by the account of the Prasna Upanisad regarding the states 
of sleep, dream, etc.7 The Svet@svatara Upanisad * contains a more 
developed account of the Sathkhya principles of the cosmos, the three 
gunas, though the Samkhya elements are subordinated to its main 
doctrine of theism. It identifies pradhdna and mady4 as well as 
Brahman and purusa.? The Maitrdyant Upanisad, which seems to be 
a post-Buddhist one,'® is familiar with a developed Sathkhya and refers 
to tanmitras,'* the three gunas," and the distinction of spirit and 


* LP., pp. 100-105. * See I.P., pp. 259-260. 3 vi. 13. 

4 Brh. Up., ii. 4. 14; iii. 4.2; iv. 3. 15. See also Mundaka, iii. 1. 1. 

S iii. 10-11. See also vi. 7-11. Cp. Chan., vi. 8. 6. 

'a2.V.m 23.5. Gr SLB, Se SIt.D 

7 iv. Cp. the subtle body of the Sdrhkhya with the being of sixteen 
elements of this Upanigad. s 

* LP., 510-515. Sce Svet. Up., 1. 4; iv. 5. 

91.10; iv, 10; iii, 12; and iv. 2. 

© Seo I.P., p. 142 n.; Keith : Sdsthhya, pp. 14-15. The Nrsishhatapantya, 
Garbha, Calika are much influenced by the Sathkhya doctrines. 

iii. 2. See also Chan. Up., vi. 3. 

ii, 5; v. 2. Some trace the conception of three gunas to the three 
colours mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad and repeated in the Svetdévatara 


Upaniszad. 
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nature. The Upanisads make use in a general and indeterminate 
way of these terms, which later systems have stamped with a special 
significance. 

Jacobi’s attempt to regard the Sathkhya as the development of an 
early materialist school has little to support it. By its insistence on 
the absolute reality and independence of spirit, the Sathkhya set itself 
against all materialist views of mental phenomena. We do not come 
across any stage of the development of the Sdmkhya at which it can 
be identified with materialism. - 

The relation of the Sathkhya to early Buddhism has given rise to 
much speculation as to mutual borrowing. Though the Sathkhya 
works, which have come down to us, are later than the origin of 
Buddhism, and may have been influenced by Buddhist theories, the 
Sirmkhya ideas themselves preceded Buddha,3 and it is impossible to 
regard Buddhism as the source of the Sathkhya. Insistence on suffer- 
ing, the subordination of Vedic sacrifices and denunciation of ascetic 
extravagances, indifference to theism and the belief in the constant 
becoming of the world (parinaminityatva) are common to Buddhism 
and the Sdrhkhya. These casual coincidences are not enough to 
justify the theory of mutual borrowing, especially in view of the marked 
divergences between the two. Buddhism does not accept any of the 
central principles of the Sathkhya, an inactive purusa, an ultimate 
prakrti and the theory of the gunas. If the Buddhist chain of 
causation resembles, in some respects, the Sathkhya theory of evolu- 
tion, it is because both of them have for their common source the 
Upanisads. Whether the Sdthkhya at the time of Buddha was 
atheistic in character is more than we can say. 

In the Mahabharata evidently we find a definite movement of 
thought identical with the Simkhya.¢ Anugit4 explains the distino- 
tion of purusa and prakrtis The purusa is the subject of knowledge, 


t vi. ro. Cp. Keith: ‘ There is, in detail, in the Sd:hkhya little that 
cannot be found in the Upanigads in some place or other” (Sdmkhya, p. 60). 

* See I.P., pp. 472-473. 

3 “‘ There is abundant evidence, both in Hindu and Buddhist works, 
of unquestionable antiquity and authenticity of the Sithkhya and the Yoga 
systems having been current before the time of Buddha” (Rajendra L4l 
Mitra: Y.S., p. xvi). Buddhistic legends mention Kapila as one of the 
predecessors of Buddha. See Garbe’s S.P.S., Vrtti, p. 3. Cp. Brahmajala 
Stitra;: ‘“‘ There are brethren, some recluses and Brahmins who are 
eternalists, and who on four grounds proclaim that both the soul and the 
world are. They are addicted to logic and reasoning, and give utterance 
to the following conclusions of their own, beaten out by their argumenta- 
tions and based on their sophistry. Eternal is the soul; and the world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed ; and these living creatures, though they pass from birth to 
birth, fall from one state of existence and spring up in another, yet they 
are for ever and ever.” 

«‘ LP., pp. 501-504. 5 xiv 50. 8 ff, 
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the twenty-fifth principle set over against the other twenty-four 
principles of nature which are the objects of knowledge.' Final 
release is effected by a recognition of the fundamenta] distinction 
between spirit and nature.» The plurality of spirits is empirical. 
The souls are many—so long as they are in union with nature; but 
when they realise their distinction from it they return to the twenty- 
sixth principle of God.s The Epic philosophy is decidedly theistic in 
character and whatever elements of the Sathkhya are present in it 
are pressed into the service of theism. The self is said to send out 
from itself the gupas even as a spider emits a web.4 Prakyti works 
under the control of purusa.s_ It is said to be a product of purusa into 
which it is resolved from time to time.¢ Mahat, aharhhdra and manas 
are cosmic functions of the supreme spirit. Kapila, the founder of the 
system according to the tradition, is referred to as a great sage ot 
revered memory. It is clear that the Samkhya did not assume its 
later distinctive shape even in the Epics, which, for one thing, do not 
mention tanmatras. Different views of the order and development 
of the principles are to be met with. The nearest approach on this 
point to the classical Sarhkhya is found in the Amugita.2 The views 
of Paficasikha,* and Asita Devalas are mentioned. Asuri is said to have 
taught the Sathkhya to Paficasikha, and the Sdmkhya K4arikd repeats 
this suggestion of the Epic. Both Asuri and Paficasikha adhere to a 
theistic Sathkhya and believe in the supremacy of Brahman. The 
independence of the individual soul is only relative. There are impor- 
tant differences in details between the Sdthkhya views and those of 
Paficasikha.'* 

Though Manu * does not mention the Sarhkhya by name, the 
account of creation given in the first chapter, the acceptance of the 
three sources of knowledge,"* the detailed description of the three 


' M.B., xii. 306. 39-40. * xii. 307. 20. 

§ xii. 350. 25-26; xii. 351. 2-4. 4 xii. 285. 40. 

§ xii. 314. 12; xii. 315. 8. * xii. 303. 31 ff. 
7 xiv. 40-42. § xii. 219; xii. 321. 96-112. 9 xii. 274. 


* Corresponding to mind, which he regards as the sixth organ of per- 
ception, Paficafikha looks upon power as the sixth organ of action. The 
account of xii. 219 differs from that in xii. 318. 96-112, where Paficadikha 
is said to have recognised thirty principles. It is sometimes said that this 
latter view is an early form of the Paficasikha cult. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Paficasikha of the school tradition is the same as the Paficadikha 
referred to in the Epic, since there is a divergence between the views 
attributed to him in the M.B. and those to be gathered from the Sisthkhya 
and the Yoga works, Professor Dis Gupta gives a long summary of a more 
or less similar view from Caraka’s medical treatise, History of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 213 ff., but there is no mention of the tanm4tras, and puruga and prakrti 
are both regarded as avyakta; nor is the purusa regarded as passive and 
passionless. Release is said to be the attainment of the state of Brahman. 
The account is influenced by the views of the Veddnta, the Nyya-Vaisegika 
and Buddhism as much as the Sdrhkhya. 

u LP., pp. §16-517. ™ xii. 105. 
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gunas,' show the strong influence of the Sathkhya. The Puranas * 
and the later Vedinta writings use SAthkhya theories, though they 
give no quarter to its atheistic metaphysics, and are of little use in 
deciding the question of the antiquity of the system. 

The Sdthkhya views, as we meet with them in the Upanigsads, the 
Mahdbharata, including the Bhagavadgita and Manu, lean to theism.3 
Puruga and prakrti were not independent realities but only the modes 
of God. In Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarifa we have an account of a meet- 
ing between Buddha and his former teacher Ardda, who holds the 
Sathkhya views, though in a theistic setting. It seems to be very 
probable that the earliest form of the Samkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism, approaching the Visistadvaita view of the Upanisads. While 
this type of Sarhkhya may be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teaching of the Upanisads, the dualistic Samkhya, which insists 
on the plurality of purusas and the independence of prakrti and drops 
all account of the Absolute, can hardly be said to be in line with the 
teaching of the Upanisads. The question is, how did it happen that 
the Sathkhya rejected the idea of the Absolute which alone could 
make the system satisfactory? The Sathkhya did not become a 
well co-ordinated system until after the rise of Buddhism, When 
Buddhism offered a challenge to realism, the Sathkhya accepted the 
challenge and argued on strictly rational grounds for the reality of 
selves and objects. When it developed on a purely rationalistic soil, 
it was obliged to concede that there was no proof for the existence of 
God. 


III 


LITERATURE 


Tradition unanimously ascribes the authorship of the system to 
Kapila. Some say that he is the son of Brahm4,s others that he is 


' xil. 24-25 

* See Bhdgavata, iii. 5; Matsya, iii; Agni, xvii; Markandeya, xlv. 

3 “‘ A study of the Epic and other early materials has convinced me that 
there is not a single passage in which disbelief in Brahman or God is attributed 
to the Sithkhya” (Franklin Edgerton: American Journal of Philology, 
xiv. 1. p. 8). M.B., xii. 11039, is usually regarded as emphasising the vital 
distinction between the Sdrhkhya, which denies God, and the Yoga, which 
does not. Edgerton combats this opinion, but it is difficult to explain 
away those passages of the M.B. which distinguish the Sathkhya of twenty-six 
principles from that of twenty-five principles. The latter type of Sathkhya 
is indifferent to the Absolute or God (xii. 300), It is, however, true that the 
M.B. does not support the latter view. 

« Svet. Up., v. 2. Cp. M.B., Moksadharma. 

S&thkhyasya vakt4 kapilah paramarsib puritanah 
Hiranyagarbho yogasya vakt4 ninyab purdtanab. 
| M.B., xii. 340. 67; Riméyaga, i. 4°~-41. 
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an avatdr of Visnu,' still others identify him with an incarnation of 
Agni.* While these accounts are mythical, it may be accepted that 
a historical individual of the name of Kapila was responsible for the 
Sathkhya tendency of thought. We shall not be wrong if we place 
him in the century preceding Buddha.s There is no evidence to show 
that the Sdmhkhyapravacana Sitra and the Tattvasamdsa generally 
attributed to Kapila were composed by him. Isvarakrsna in his 
Karika describes himself as being in the succession of disciples from 
Kapila through Asuri and Paficasikha.« Asuri probably lived before 
600 B.c., if he be one with the Asuri of the Safapatha Brdhmana. 
Garbe thinks that Paficasikha may be assigned to the first century a.D. 
From the few fragmentary passages that have come down to us, 
Paficasikha held the theory of the three gunas. He regarded the 
purugas $ as atomic in size,* and attributed the connection of puruga 
and prakrti to want of discrimination rather than to works.7 

The Samkhya K4Grikd of Isvarakygna is the earliest available 
as wel] as the most popular textbook of the school. From its 
name it is clear that it is not the first work of the system. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes to Vindhyavdsa the rewriting of a work 
by Varsagana. If Vindhyavdsa is the same as the author of the 
KGrikd,* it follows that the Kdrikd was based on an earlier work 
of which we have no informations It is a work of the third 


t Bhagavaia, iii. 24. 36; ii. 7. 3. + S.P.B., vi. 70. 

3 Weber holds that the Sashkhya is the oldest of the existing systems 
(History of Indian Literature, p. 235). M.B. mentions the Sdthkhya and 
the Yoga as very ancient systems, sandtane dve. xii. 13711. 

4S.K., 7o. According to the M.B. (xii. 218. 14-15), the successors of 
Kapila are Asuri, Paficasikha, Girgya and Ulika. The Chinese tradition 
regards one Paficasikh! as the disciple of Kanada. Evidently he is different 
from Paficasikha. See Ui: Vaisejsika Philosophy, pp. 7-8. There is in the 
M.B. a section on “ Janakapaficasikhasarthvada,” and some of his opinions 
are quoted in Y.B. 

s S.P.B.,i. 127. * Y.B., Tattvavaisaradi, i. 36. 7 S.P.B., vi. 68, 

* Takakusu thinks that Vindhyavdsin was a title of Isvarakrgna 
(J.R.A.S., 1905). Guparatna regards them as different (Turharahasya- 
dipikd, pp. 102, 104). 

9 The Bhdgavata tells us that only a portion of the Sdthkhya works has 
come down to us, while a large part is said to be lost by time (k&lavipluta). 
i, 3. 10. Vijfidmabhikgu holds that many works have been devoured by 
time (kalirkabhaksitam) (S.P.B., Introduction). The last verse of the 
Samhhya K4drikd reads: “ The subjects treated in the seventy verses are 
those of the entire Sasfisantra, exclusive of the illustrative tales, and omitting 
also controversial questions.”” It is admitted that the verse is an inter- 
polation, since Gaudap&da, the earliest commentator of the Kdrikd, does 
not mention it. Gunaratna refers to Sasfitamiroddhdra. It is said that 
Asuri popularised it, and Paficagikha made it atheistic and attributed it to 
Kapila. It is, however, difficult to be definite about all this. V&Acaspati 
and N&rdyana are of opinion that Sasfifaniva refers not to a work but only 
to a scheme of sixty topics. The same explanation may perhaps be true 
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century a.D.* Gaudapdda wrote a commentary on the Kériké. 
Whether this commentator is the same as the author of the Kdrika 
on the Mandikyopanisad cannot be decided, in view of the diversity 
of thought between the two works. As he is earlier than VAcaspati, 
he may be assigned to the eighth century a.p.*  Vacaspati’s 
Samkhyatativakhaumudi (ninth century a.p.) is a popular work. 
Naradyana’s Sdmhkhyacandriké is a treatise on the Kartkd, 

The Samhhyapravacana Sitra, attributed to Kapila, 3 has six chapters, 
of which the first three are devoted to an exposition of the Sathkhya 
principles, the fourth gives some illustrative stories, the fifth refutes 
rival views, and the sixth winds up with a recapitulation. The work is 
assigned to the fourteenth century a.p., chiefly on the ground that 
Madhava's Sarvadarsanasamgraha does not refer to it, but bases its 
account of the Sarhkhya on the Kdrikd.« While the Kdrikd develops 


o1 the Sasfitantra mentioned in the Jaina Amuyogadvara Saira, According 
to the Ahirbudhnyasamhita (xii), the Sathkhya is a theistic system of sixty 
divisions of two parts of thirty-two (prakrti) and twenty-eight (vikyti) 
sections. V4dcaspati quotes a passage from Rdjavdrtlika in his Tattvakaw- 
mudt (72) to the effect that Sasfitantva is so called since it dealt with the 
sixty topics of prakrti, its oneness, its difference from purusas, etc. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes the authorship of Sasfifanirva to Paficasikha, 
while Vargaganya sometimes gets the credit forit. See BhAdmatt, ii. 1. 3. 

t The Buddhist monk Paramartha (sixth century A.D.) translated it 
into Chinese and also wrote a commentary on it. The Chinese tradition 
places Vindhyavi4sa before Vasubandhu, who quotes the second verse from 
the Kdarikd. Sce Ui: Vailesika Philosophy. Whether Vindhyavisa be 
the author of the Kdrikd, as Keith suggests (Sdmkhya, p. 79; I.L.A., 
p. 248; Karmamimdmsd, p. 59), or a commentator on it, as Belvalkar 
holds (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 175-178), Iévarakrsna is 
earlier than Vasubandhu, who is now assigned to the fourth century A.D. 
Svapneévara identifies Iévarakrsna with K4lidasa. “ Iévarakrspandmn4 
kalidisena krtah k&rikib.” See Hall's Sdmkhyasdra, p. 29. Isvarakrgna 
seems to have been definitely atheistic Though the K4drikd is said to con- 
tain seventy verses, only sixty-nine have come down to us. B.G. Tilak tried 
to reconstruct from Gaudapdda’s commentary on S.K., 61, the missing 
verse thus :— 

Karanam {Svaram eke bruvate k&lam pare svabh4varh vi, 

Prajab kathath nirgupato vyaktah kdlasvabb4vas ca. 
Gaudap&da’s commentary seems to have in view such a verse, and later it 
was perhaps suppressed, since it was inconveniently atheistic. 

* Matharavrtti is a work of the Sdthkhya philosophy, of which Gauda- 
pada’s Bhdsya is reported to be an abridgment. But, as a rule, vettis come 
later than the bhdgyas, and the fact that the Mdjharavrtti comments on 
the last three verses of the S.K. makes for its later date. See Bhanddrkar 
Commemoration Volume. 

3 Svapneévara, in his Kawmudtprabhd, assigns the S.P.S. to Paficagikha. 
and traces its attribution to Kapila to the fact that the latter initiated the 
tradition. See Hall’s Sdrskhyasdra, p. 8. 

¢ Guparatna (fourteenth century A.D.) does not refer to this work, 
Besides, the Bhdsya on it appeared in the sixteenth century, and if the 
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a strict dualism, the Sutra shows a more conciliatory attitude towards 
theistic monism.' Aniruddha’s Sdmhhyasitravrtti belongs to the 
fifteenth century, while Mahddeva's Samkhyasétravrttisdra is said to 
have been written about a.p. 1600. Nigesa's Laghusdmhhyasuiravritiis 
not of much value. The most important work on the Sdmkhyapra- 
vacana Sitra is Vijfidnabhikgu's Sdmhkhyapravacanabhasya (sixteenth 
century). This author endeavours to minimise the distinction between 
the Sathkhya and the theistic Ved4nta, which he regards as the genuine 
Ved&nta, while the Advaita Vedanta is its modern falsification. Vijfia- 
nabhiksu wrote also Sdmhhyasdra, Yogavarttika, Yogasdrasamgraha 
as well as a commentary on the Brahma Sitra called Vijfidnamria. 


IV 


CAUSALITY 


We may now consider the arguments by which the Sarhkhya 
system arrives at its dualism of prakrti and purusa. The 
Sarhkhya argues to the existence of prakrti, through the 
application of the principle of causality. 

The theory that the effect really exists beforehand in its 
cause is one of the central features of the Sarnkhya system. 
The Sarhkhya defines cause as the entity in which the effect 
subsists in a latent form, and gives the following grounds in 
support of it*: (xz) The non-existent cannot be the object 
of any activity. The sky-flower cannot be produced. What 
is non-existent can never be made existent. Blue cannot 


Saiva was of an earlier date, it is dificult to know why no bhisya was com- 
posed earlier. It refers to all other systems. Vdcaspati is not aware of it. 
Alberuni, who wrote his account in the first half of the eleventh century, 
is familiar with the works of ISvarakrspa and Gaudapdda, but does not 
seem to know of the S@ira. 

t Cp. Garbe: “In particular, the author of the Sitras is at great pains 
to furnish proof of the utterly impossible thesis that the teachings of the 
Sathkhya system are not in irreconcilable contradiction with the doctzine 
of a personal God, with the doctrine of the all-embracing unity of Brahman, 
with the doctrine of the nature of Brahman as bliss (Ananda), and with the 
doctrine of the attainment of the highest aim in the heavenly world ”’ (see 
i. 95, 154; Vv. 64, 68, 110; vi. 51, 58, 59). Indeed, the Sdmkhya Sdira 
shows easily recognisable results of Veddntic influence in many places; most 
plainly perhaps at iv. 3, which is a word for word repetition of the Vedanta 
S@tra, iv. 1. 11, and at v. 116, where the Ved4nta technical term brahmarapats 
is used instead of the proper Sdthkhya expression "’ (Garbe’s ed. of S.B.P., 
p. xi). 

* S.K., 9. 
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be made into yellow even by a thousand artists.* (z) The 
product is not different from the material of which it is com- 
posed. (3) It exists before it comes into being in the shape 
of the material. If this is not admitted, then anything can 
come out of anything. (4) Causal efficiency belongs to that 
which has the necessary potency. (5) The effect is of the 
same nature as the cause. The cloth is not different from 
the threads in its essence. The causal relation cannot subsist 
between objects essentially different from one another.* 
Development is the coming to light of what is latent and 
hidden, or, as Aristotle would say, it is the transition from 
potential being to actual being, or, in Hegel’s words, it is the 
passage from the implicit to the explicit. This view has also 
the support of scripture.3 According to this doctrine of 
satkaryavada, the cause and the effect are the undeveloped 
and the developed states of one and the same substance. 
All production is development (udbh4va), and all destruction 
is envelopment (anudbhiava) or disappearance into the cause.¢ 
There is no such thing as utter annihilation. The past and 
the future states are not destroyed, since they are perceived 
by the Yogis.s The Sarhkhya adopts the theory of evolution 
(Avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava). © 

Cause and effect are different states, and so are distinct 
from each other,* though this distinction is based on our 
practical interests. While a jar can hold water, clay cannot. 
While the material cause and the effect are fundamentally 
one, they are practically different, since they serve different 
purposes. Identity is fundamental, while difference is only 
practical. The Samkhya distinguishes two kinds of causes, 
efficient and material. While the material cause enters into 
the effect, the efficient cause exerts influence from outside. 
Though the effect is contained in the cause, something else 
is necessary to liberate it from the causal state. We have 
to press the seeds to get the oil, beat the paddy to get the 
grain. When this concomitant activity (sahak&riSakti) is 

* Nahi nilath dilpisahasrepSpi pftath kartuth dakyate (Tattvahaumudt, p. 9). 

* See Tattvahaumudi, p. 9. 

3 Chin., vi. 2.2. See also B.G., ii. 16, 


4 S.P.S., i. 120-1. §°S.P.B., i. 121. 
* Kéranakfryavibbig&t (S.K., 15). 
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wanting, the effect does not arise.* Though the effect is 
potentially contained in the cause, this potentiality is not 
actualised all at once. The removal of the barriers is the 
concomitant cause required to actualise the potentiality. 
These concomitant conditions are, according to Vyasa, place 
(deSa), time (kala), and form and constitution of a thing 
(akara).* From a piece of stone a plant cannot spring.3 
Two kinds of effects are distinguished. When cream is pro- 
duced from milk, we have a case of simple manifestation. 
When a jewel is made of gold, we have an instance of repro- 
duction. When the quality of a thing changes, we have a 
case of dharmaparinima ; when the potential becomes actual 
and the change is only external, we have a case of laksana- 
parinama. The change of state due to mere lapse of time is 
avasthaparinama,s Change is taking place everywhere and 
at every moment. We cannot twice step into the same 
stream, since the waters do not remain identical for two 
moments together. It is also true that the same individual 
does not twice step into the same river, for he has meanwhile 
changed even as the river has done. All things and states, 
outward and inward, are subject to this law of change.s From 
out of this changing process the mind of man constructs the 
rule of causality,6 by means of the relation of antecedents 
and consequents. 


1 Vy4sa illustrates the working of these concomitant causes thus: “ As 
the owner of many fields can irrigate from a field which is already flooded, 
others of the same or a lower level without forcing the waters thereto with 
his hand, and merely by making an opening in the barrier or dyke, on which 
the waters rush in by their own force; or, further, as the same person 
cannot force these waters, or the earthly matters held in solution therein, 
into the roots of the rice plants, but only removes the obstructive grasses 
and weeds, on which the fluids of their own power enter the roots; such is 
the action of an effectuating condition (nimitta) added to a sum of material 
causes or conditions.” (Y.B., iv. 3.) 

* Y.B., iii. 14. 

3 But according to the Sirhkhya philosophy, any cause can produce any 
effect (since all things are modifications of prakrti) if only the obstructing 
barriers of that particular effect are removed. Vijfiinabhikgu admits that 
if by the will of God the arrangement of particles in the stone serving as a 
barrier to the potential tendencies to develop into the shoet of a plant is 
removed, then a plant may spring from a stone. 

4 Y.B., iii. 13. 5 S.P.S., i. 121 * Buddhinirmina, 
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Vv 


PRAKRTI 


The Sarhkhya attempts an explanation of nature as an 
immense complexity of elements which is ever changing. 
The hierarchy of forms from physical matter, which is itself 
a product of submaterial elements, is represented as an 
unfolding of the resources of nature. If all effects are latent 
in their causes, and if infinite regress is to be avoided, there 
must be an uncaused cause. From the principle of causality 
it is deduced that the ultimate basis of the empirical universe 
is the unmanifested (avyaktam) prakrti. The Sdmkhya 
K@rika argues for the existence of prakrti on the following 
grounds: (x) Individual things are limited in magnitude. 
Whatever is limited is dependent on something more enduring 
and pervasive than itself. The finite as finite, therefore, cannot 
be the source of the universe. (2) All individual things possess 
certain pervasive characteristics, thus implying a common 
source from which they all issue. The Samkhya does not 
believe that the different elements are completely distinct from 
one another. (3) There is an active principle manifesting itself 
in the development of things. Evolution implies a principle 
which cannot be equated with any one of its stages. It is 
something larger than its products, though immanent in them. 
(4) The effect differs from the cause, and we cannot, therefore, 
say that the finite and conditioned world is its own cause. 
(5) There is the obvious unity of the universe, suggesting a 
single cause. The Sarhkhya assumes the continuity of the 
world from the lowest to the highest. The products evolve 
and dissolve in a definite order. The world is said to be th. 
parinima, or transformation, of prakrti, which is its cause 
Everything is the effect of a producing cause ; for from nothing 
nothing comes. If less should be contained in the cause than 
in the effect, then this excess would have to be produced by 
nothing. It follows that the cause must contain more reality 
than, or at least as much reality as, the effect. The natural 
light of reason, to use Descartes’s words, tells us that the 

* 15 and 16, 
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ultimate cause must contain eminently all the reality, meaning 
and value of the effect. Nothing can be evolved which is 
not in kind originally involved. While every effect is caused, 
prakrti has no cause,? but is the cause of all effects, from 
which it is inferred.3 It is called pradhana, since all effects 
are founded on it,s Brahma, or that which grows,’ maya, 
or that which measures or limits. It is the primary form of 
being from which different orders of existences issue. The 
Sarnkhya recognises the impossibility of deducing purusa or 
the self, from prakyti or the not-sclf. 

The products are caused, while prakrti is uncaused; the 
products are dependent, while prakrti is independent; the 
products are many in number, limited in space and time, 
while prakrti is one, all-pervading and eternal. The products 
are the signs from which we infer the source. Prakrti can 
never perish, and so it could never have been created. An 
intelligent principle cannot be the material out of which 
the inanimate world is formed, for spirit cannot be transformed 
into matter. Besides, agency belongs not to the purusa or 
the soul, but to the aharhkadra or self-sense, which is itself 
a product.? 

The difficulty that prakrti is not perceived is not of much 
moment. There are ever so many things which are accepted 
as real, though they are not open to perception. Perception 
cannot succeed with regard to objects too near or too remote. 
Defects of senses or manas, obstruction of another object, or 
presence of more attractive stimuli, render perception useless. 
The fineness of prakrti renders it imperceptible.* Vyasa 
describes prakrti as “that which never is nor is not, that 
which exists and does not exist, that in which there is no 
non-existence, the unmanifested, without any specific mark, 

* Cp. with this Descartes’s distinction of eminent and formal causes. 

® §.P.S., 1. 67. 3 S.P.S., i. 110, 136. 

¢ Pradhfyate (S.P.B., i. 125). Lokicirya writes that it is called prakrti, 
since it is the source of all change, avidy4, since it is opposed to all know- 
ledge, may&, since it is the cause of the varied creation. Prakytir ity 
ucyate vikdrotpddakatvat, avidy4 jfidnavirodhitvaét, m4y4 vicitrasrstikaratvat 
(Tativatraya, p. 48). Plato had a similar idea of a universal in visible source 
of ¥ papers rs See Timaus, p. 24. 


*S.K., 10; S.P.S., i. 124. See also Y.B., iv. 12; S.P.B., i. 76, 


1 S.PS., vi. 54. 'S.K., 8. 
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the central background of all.” * If what serves the ends of 
self is the existent, then prakrti is non-existent, though it is 
not non-existent as a square circle. Again, nothing that 
exists can be destroyed, and the products exist in prakrti, 
though in an unmanifested state. In it all determinate 
existence is implicit. The different gunas do not annul 
themselves, but are in a state of equipoise, which is not 
inactivity but a kind of tension. Prakrti is not so much 
being as force. As the equilibrium of the three gunas,? it is 
the ground of all modifications, physical and psychical. It 
is pure potentiality.3 We do not know the real nature of 
prakrti or the gunas, since our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena.4 It is devoid of sound and touch,5 practically 
the limit beyond which we cannot go. It is empirically an 
abstraction, a mere name. But it must be assumed to exist 
as the prius of all creation.? 

The Sarhkhya description of the world in terms of one 
homogeneous substance, of which all things are but different 
configurations resulting from the different combinations of 
its ultimate constituents, has some resemblance to the 
materialist theory. Both the Sarhkhya and materialism 
attempt to attain a more rational conception of the universe 
than the somewhat chaotic view which surface appearances 
leave on our minds. Both of them assert the ultimate reality 
of a primary substance which they regard as eternal, inde- 
structible and ubiquitous. The multiplicity of heterogeneous 
things which we come across in our ordinary experience is 
traced to this single substance. But the prakrti of the 
Sarmkhya cannot be compared with matter pure and simple. 
The Sarhkhya thinkers are aware of the incapacity of prakrti 


* Nibsattasattath nibsadasan nirasad avyaktam alifgam pradhdnam 
(Y.-B, ii. 19; S.P.B., i. 61). 
* Sdmy4vastha (S.P.B., i. 62). 3 Cp. R.V., x. 92. 
4 Vy4sa quotes a verse from the Sasfifanira to the effect: 
Gundndrh paramarh riparh na drstipatham rechati 
Yat tu drstipatharh praptarh tan mayeva sutucchakam. (Y.B., iv. 13.) 
Vicaspati, commenting on it, observes that prakyti is not m&y&, but is like 
may&, m&yeva na tu maya. 
$s S.P.B.,i. 128; Visnu Purana, i. 2. 20-21. 
* Sarhjfidmatram (S.P.B., i. 68). 
? Pra = before, krti = creation, or pra — forth, kt = to make. 
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to produce purusa as well as the incapacity of purusa to 
produce prakrti. They admit, while the materialists do not, 
that the evolution of prakrti is purposive, “an arch where 
through gleams the untravelled world.” The prakrti of the 
Samkhya is not a material substance, nor is it a conscious 
entity, since purusa is carefully distinguished from it. It 
gives rise not only to the five elements of the material universe, 
but also to the psychical. It is the basis of all objective 
existence. The Samkhya arrives at the conception, not from 
the side of science, but from that of metaphysics. The real 
in its fulness is distinguished into the unchanging subject, 
and the changing object and prakrti is the basis of the latter, 
the world of becoming. It is the symbol of the never-resting, 
active world stress. It goes on acting unconsciously, without 
regard to any thought-out plan, working for ends which it 
does not understand. 


VI 


THE GUNAS 


The development of prakrti arises by means of its three 
constituent powers, or gunas,' which are postulated in view 
of the character of the effects of prakrti. Prakrti is a string 
of three strands. Buddhi, which is an effect, has the pro- 
perties of pleasure, pain and bewilderment, and so its cause, 
prakrti, must have answering properties. The gunas are not 
perceived, but are inferred from their effects. The first of 
these is called sattva. It is potential consciousness, and 
therefore tends to conscious manifestation and causes pleasure 
to the individual. Etymologically, the word sattva is derived 
from “sat,” or that which is real or existent. Since con- 
sciousness (caitanya) is generally granted such existence, 
sattva is said to be potential consciousness. In a secondary 
sense, “‘ sat ”’ also means perfection, and so the sattva element 
is what produces goodness and happiness, It is said to be 
buoyant or light.2 The second, rajas, is the source of all 
activity and produces pain. Rajas leads to a life of feverish 


' S.K., 16. * Sukhaprakdéalighava. (Tattvakaumudi, 13.) 
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enjoyment and restless effort.t The third is tamas, that 
which resists activity and produces the state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and sloth. The respective 
functions of sattva, rajas and tamas are manifestations 
(prakasa), activity (pravrtti), and restraint (niyamana),? 
producing pleasure, pain and sloth. The three gupas are 
never separate, They support one another and intermingle 
with one another. They are closely related as the flame, 
the oil and the wick of a lamp.3 They constitute the very 
substance of prakrti. All things are composed of the three 
gunas,4 and the differences of the world are traced to the 
predominance of the different gunas. The origin of this 
conception is undoubtedly psychological, since the kinds of 
feeling tone are made the basis of the distinction, but even 
so early as the period of the Sadmkhya Karikaé the gunas 
signified factors or constituents of prakrti.s They are called 
gunas (or qualities), since prakrti alone is substantive, and 
these are merely elements in it. They may be regarded as 
representing the different stages of the evolution of any 
particular product. The sattva signifies the essence or the 
form which is to be realised, the tamas the obstacles to its 
realisation, and the rajas represents the force by which the 
obstacles are overcome and the essential form is manifested. 
A thing is always produced, never created, according to the 
Samkhya theory of satkaryavida. Production is manifest- 
ation and destruction is non-manifestation. These two depend 
on the absence and presence of counteracting forces. A 
thing is manifested when the impediments are removed. It 


* Duhkhopastambhakatva, pravartakatva, while tamas is characterised 
by mohagurutvdvaranaih (Tattvahawmudt, 13). 


* PrakSéakriyasthitiéflam .. . (Y.S., ii. 18). 
3 S.K., 13. 4 Trigunitmaka. 
s Cp. Svet. Up., iv. 5.“ Aj&m ekirh lohitasuklakrypim .. .”" Sarhkara 


sees in it a reference to the three colours mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisgad 
(vi. 4). Sarhkara makes an adherent of the Sirhkhya school interpret it thus: 
“In this verse, by the words ‘ red, white and black’ are to be understood 
fajas, sattvam and tamas. The red is rajas (emotion), because it naturally 
makes red, produces unrest, rafijayati; the white is sattvam (essentially 
good), because it naturally makes bright; the black is tamas (darkness), 
since it naturally darkens. As the three gunas belong to the primal prakrti, 
they are called ajA, unborn.” (S.B.,i. 4.9.) The gupas are so called because 
they bind the spirit (guna == rope) (S.P.B., i. 61). 
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is sattva or the form of a thing that is manifested; it is 
rajas that brings about the manifestation; tamas is the 
resistance to be overcome, the obstacle to the manifestation 
of sattva.t While sattva and tamas answer to the affirmative 
being and negative non-being, rajas refers to the struggle 
between the two. Everything has its ideal essence, which it 
strives after, and actual setting, which it tries to get rid of. 
The latter is its tamasa state, the former its sattva state, 
while the process of striving represents the rajasa condition. 
Sattva, finally, is that by which a thing manifests itself to 
consciousness. Since these moments are found in all exist- 
ence, they are attributed to the original prakrti.? 

The gunas are not qualities in the Vaisesika sense, since 
they possess the properties of lightness, activity, etc.3 Vijiia- 
nabhiksu makes them types of reals,4 while in the early 
Upanisads $ they stand for psychic states which produce 
physical and mental evil. The gunas are said to be extremely 
fine in texture. They are always changing. Even in what 
is regarded as the state of equilibrium the gunas are con- 
tinually changing into one another. These changes in them- 
selves do not produce objective results, so long as the equil- 

1 Dr. Seal writes: “‘ Every phenomenon consists of a threefold arché: 
intelligible essence, energy and mass, In intimate union these enter into 
things as essential constitutive factors. The essence of a thing (sattva) is 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and nothing exists without 
such manifestation in the universe of consciousness (samastibuddhi), But 
the essence is only one of three moments. It does not possess mass or 
gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does work. Next, there is the 
element of tamas, mass, inertia, matter-stuff, which offers resistance to 
motion as well as to conscious reflection. But the intelligence-stuff and the 
matter-stuff cannot do any work, and are devoid of productive activity in 
themselves. All work comes from rajas, the principle of energy, which 
overcomes the resistance of matter and supplies even intelligence with the 
energy which it requires for its own work of conscious regulation and adap- 
tation’ (The Positive Sciences of the Hindus, p. 4). To some Dr. Seal’s 
clever attempt would seem not so much interpreting the Sdmkhya as 
rewriting it. 

* Sometimes it is said that activity, which characterises the whole 
universe, has no meaning apart from something that resists activity. Thus 
rajas, or the active phase, implies tamas, or the passive aspect. Without it 
there will be perpetual activity of all things. The activity itself serves 
ery and so the sattva aspect also is present (Tativakaumudt, 13). 

3 S.P.B., i. 61. 

: Vacaspati and Sdmhhyahdrikd do not give this interpretation. 

: aand Maitrayant Upanisads. 

F machaoeaeatee. 
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ibrium is undisturbed. If there is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium (gunaksobha), then the gunas act on one another 
and evolution takes place. The varied interaction of the 
gunas accounts for the variety of the world. Whichever 
guna is preponderant in any phenomenon, it becomes manifest 
in it, though the others are not absent. In material things at 
rest, tamas is preponderant, while sattva and rajas are sub- 
ordinate ; in things in motion, rajas is preponderant, while 
the others are latent. So the terms “ sattva, rajas and 
tamas” are employed to mark predominant aspects rather 
than exclusive characters. Though the gunas work together 
for the production of the world of effects, still they never 
coalesce. They are modified by mutual influence on one 
another or by their proximity. They evolve, join and 
separate. No one loses its power, though the others may be 
actively at work.' Prakrti and its products possess the 
gunas and so are unconscious. They are devoid of the power 
of discriminating between themselves and purusa. They are 
always objective, while purusa alone is subject. 


A different view of gunas is found in Vijfianabhiksu, who regards 
them as subtle entities, infinite in number according to the diversity 
of individuals. It is not correct, according to this view, to say that 
the universal gunas produce a diversity of effects on account of their 
varying combinations, since such a view cannot account for the 
appearance of minor differences.» Though the manifestations of the 
gunas are innumerable, still on account of the possession of certain 
features in common, as lightness, they are classified into three kinds.3 
Each of the three ‘ causal substances, sattva, etc., has manifold 
individual manifestations.” 4 The gunas cannot be created ordestroyed. 
While the concrete phenomenal modes are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, which changes are brought about by 
collocations and alterations from potential to actual, still the potential 
and the actual together are ever the same. It is just as in a game 
of dice; they are ever the same dice, but as they fall in various ways, 
they mean to us different things. All change relates to the position, 
order, grouping, mixing, separation of the eternally existing essentials, 
which are always integrating and disintegrating.s 


' Y.B., ii. 18. * S.P.B., i. 127. 

3 S.P.B., i. 128. « Ibid. 

$ Tattvakaumud!, 13-16; Tattavaifdradt, ii. 20; iv. 13-14; and 
Yogavarttika, iv. 13-14. . 
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Vil 


EVOLUTION 


Prakrti is the fundamental substance out of which the 
world evolves. In the unmanifested condition, prakrti is but 
the union of opposites. When they are all held together in a 
state of equilibrium (samydvastha), there is no action. The 
state of rest is said to be the natural condition of prakrti.* 
Yet the absence of outer activity does not mean the absence 
of any tendency to act. The tendencies to manifestation 
(sattva) and activity (rajas) are held in check by the tendency 
to non-manifestation and non-activity (tamas). The Sarhkhya 
conceives the supreme principle of the world as a unity with 
a real opposition of elements. An abstract unit can be either 
perpetually active or perpetually inactive. Prakrti is not, 
by nature, unstable, and need not differentiate itself of 
necessity.2 When there is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the gunas, we have the destruction of prakrti,3 the relieving 
of the tension by the overweighting of one side, and the 
setting in of the process of becoming. Prakyti evolves under 
the influence of purusa. The fulfilment of the ends of the 
purusa is the cause of the manifestation of prakrti in the 
three specialised states. Since prakrti is one and ubiquitous, 
all things have prakrti for their basis, and, in a sense, every- 
thing shares the characters of everything else. But, as a 
matter of fact, the things do not manifest all effects at once. 
The cause of development follows a definite law of succession 
in space, time, mode and causality.s We cannot say why 
this development happens. We have only to accept it. 
Prakrti, which contains within itself the possibilities of all 
things, develops into the apparatus of thought as well as the 
objects of thought. 

Mahat, or the Great, the cause of the whole universe, is 
the first product of the evolution of prakrti. It is the basis 
* Y.B., ii 18 * See Spencer: First Principles, p. xix. 

3 Prakrtin&Sa. 

« Trayépamh tv avasthdvidesindm ddau purugirthaté kdrapam bhavati 
(Y.B., ii. 19). See also Vacaspati on it. 

5 Parinimakramaniyama. 
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of the intelligence of the individual. While the term “ mahat ” 
brings out the cosmic aspect, buddhi, which is used as a 
synonym for it, refers to the psychological counterpart apper- 
taining to each individual. In the Samkhya, stress is laid on 
the psychological aspect of “‘mahat.” From the synonyms 
of buddhi,* and its attributes of virtue (dharma), knowledge 
(jfidna), equanimity (vairagya), and lordship (aiSvarya), and 
their opposites, it is clear that buddhi is to be taken in the 
psychological sense. But the designations of ‘“‘ mahat,” the 
Great, Brahmi, etc., imply that it is used in the cosmic sense 
also.2 Buddhi is not to be confused with the incorporeal 
purusa. It is regarded as the subtle substance of all mental 
processes. It is the faculty by which we distinguish objects 
and perceive what they are. The functions of buddhi are 
ascertainment and decision. All other organs function for 
the intellect (buddhi), which works directly for the purusa, 
enabling the latter to experience all existence and discriminate 
between itself and prakrti. 


Like the other products of praksti, buddhi has the three gunas. 
In its sattva aspect, buddhi is distinguished by the observance of 
duty, knowledge, freedom from desire and divine powers; in its 
aspect as rajas it produces desires; and in its tamas aspect, it pro- 
duces negligence, ignorance, etc. Vijfidnabhiksu says that all souls 
are divine,’ though their ‘innate lordliness suffers obscuration by 
rajas and tamas.”¢ The elemental creation is distinguished from 
pratyayasarga or the creation of buddhi, which is fourfold, ignorance 
(viparyaya), incapacity (aSakti), contentment (tusti), and perfection 
(siddhi), There are fifty subdivisions of these.s Five kinds of ignor- 
ance are admitted which are avidy4 and asmit4 (or egotism), each of 
which is eightfold ; raga (desire), tenfold ; dvesa (hatred), and abhiniveéa 
(or fear), which are eighteenfold. There are twenty-eight varieties of 
incapacity and nine kinds of contentment and eight forms of perfection. 


Buddhi is both eternal and non-eternal. It exists in 
germ as seed-force in the causal condition of prakrti when 
its functions are not manifested. When it is transformed 
into the condition of effect it is called buddhi. Vijiianabhiksu 

* Mati, khy&ti, prajfid, jfidna. 

‘In later Vedinta, buddhi is taken collectively, as the upddhi of 
Hirapyagarbha. 


3 Sarva eva purus févara iti, ; 
+ S.P.B., ii. 15. See also Y.B., i. 2, *S.K., 46. 
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regards it as never-failing and as containing all sarhskaras,t The 
memories are stored in buddhi, and not in ahamk4ra or manas. 
“‘ Even after the dissolution of aharhkara and manas by means 
of the knowledge of the truth, there remains recollection.” + 

Apparently, the functions assigned to intellect by the 
Karika can be performed by it only if it is posterior to the 
self-sense or aharhnkara, and of the manas and the senses, as 
well as something knowable as the gross elements; but 
the Sarhkhya holds that all these are not present at the 
first stage when buddhi is present. We have, therefore, to 
take it in a cosmic sense, as the basis of the distinction 
between the subject and the object, the perceiving and the 
perceived ; but then we shall have to assume a world-spirit, 
which the Sarmkhya does not allow. The status of mahat 
or buddhi is left in an uncertain condition. Buddhi, as 
the product of prakrti and the generator of ahamkara, is 
different from buddhi which controls the processes of the 
senses, mind and aharhkara. If the former is identified with 
the latter, the whole evolution of prakrti must be regarded 
as subjective, since the ego and the non-ego are both the 
products of buddhi. This ambiguity is found in the other 
products of prakrti also. 

Aharhkara (self-sense), or the principle of individuation, 
arises after buddhi. Through its action the different spirits 
become endowed each with a separate mental background. 
We have here also to distinguish the cosmic and the psycho- 
logical aspects. Psychologically, the sense of selfhood is 
impossible without a non-ego or an object. But the develop- 
ment of the objective comes after the rise of aharhkara in the 
Sarhkhya theory of evolution. We have to admit the possi- 
bility of a cosmic aharnkara out of which individual subjects 
and objects arise. Aharnkadra is conceived as material, and 
while buddhi is more cognitive in function, aharnkara seems 
to be more practical. Psychologically, the function of 
ahamkara is abhimana or self-love. Agency belongs to it, 
and not to the self or purusa.3 Mahat stands to aharhkara 

 S.P.B., ii, 41-42. 2 S.P.B., ii. 42. 

3S.P.S., vi. 54. Vijfidnabhikgu quotes the Chandogya passage “‘ bahu 
syam prajayeya”’ (let me multiply myself, let me procreate), and comments : 


“ The creation of the elements and all the rest is preceded by abhim4na, 
and so it is said to be the cause of creation” (S.P.B.,i 63). 
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as consciousness to self-consciousness. The former is the 
logical presupposition of the latter. We infer the existence 
of aharhkara from its effects. It is regarded as a substance, 
since it is the material cause of other substances. The purusa 
identifies itself with the acts of prakrti through ahamkara. 
It passes to the self the sensations and suggestions of action 
communicated to it through manas. It thus helps in the 
formation of concepts and decisions. Aharhkara is not what 
individualises the universal consciousness, since the indi- 
viduality is already there according to the Sarhkhya. It 
individualises the impressions that come from the outer 
world. When the aharnkara is dominated by the aspect of 
sattva, we do good work ; when by rajas, evil ones ; and when 
by tamas, indifferent ones. In dreamless sleep the function 
of aharnkara may be absent, but the desires and the ten- 
dencies are all there. It is difficult to know how the self- 
sense is derived from the intellect, or mahat. 

The gunas take three different courses of development 
from ahamkara according to which the latter is said to be 
sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. From ahamkdara in its sattva 
aspect (vaikadrika) are derived the manas and the five organs 
of perception and the five of action, and from the same in its 
tamasa aspect (bhitadi) the five fine elements. The rajasa 
aspect (taijasa) plays its part in both and is present in the 
results.3 From the tanmatras, or the five fine elements by a 
preponderance of tamas, the five gross elements arise. In all 
these developments, though one of the gunas may be pre- 
dominant, the others are also present, perform their functions, 
and help indirectly the evolution of the products. 

Manas is the organ which has the important function of 
synthesising the sense-data into percepts, suggesting alter- 
native courses of action and carrying out the decrees of the 


t S.P.S., i. 63. * S.P.B., i. 63. 

3 S.K., 24-25. Vijfiamabhikgu holds that the sittvika aharhkira gives 
rise to manas, the rajasa to the ten organs, and the tamasa to the five 
tanm&tras (S.P.B., ii. 18). Aniruddha accepts the usual view that rajas 
is a condition precedent to all evolution, while the other gupas determine 
the character of the constituents. While Vacaspati holds that from mahat 
arises aharhkira and from aharhkdra the tanm&tras, Vijfianabhiksu is of 
opinion that the separation of ahathkdra and the evolution of the tanmitras 
take place in the mahat. 
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will through the organs of action. As in the case of the 
intellect and the self-sense, so also in the case of manas no 
distinction is made between the organ and its function. Manas 
is said to be the doorkeeper, while the senses are regarded as 
the doors.t' The co-operation of manas is necessary for both 
perception and action.2 It assumes manifold forms in con- 
nection with different senses.3 Manas is not all-pervading, 
since it is an instrument possessing movement and action.‘ 
It is made up of parts, since it is connected with the 
senses. Buddhi and the other organs are not eternal in 
the sense that there is an eternal subject or [Svara possess- 
ing them.s 

The five organs of perception are the functions of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. The need creates the function. 
Since we have the desire, we create the functions and the 
objects to satisfy them. The senses are not formed of the 
elements, since the sense and the elements arise out of 
ahamkira.?7 The senses are not eternal, since their rise and 
lapse are seen. Each sense grasps one quality. The senses 
are not the organs of sight, etc., as the functions of manas.§ 
They are the means of observing the fine and the gross 
elements. The organs of action are the functions of 
the tongue, feet, hands, and the organs of evacuation and 
reproduction. Manas, with the organs, is said to produce by 
their action the five vital airs,*° which are given an independent 
place in the Vedanta system. According to the Sitra, prana 
(life) is a modification of the senses and does not subsist in 
their absence." 

The world as the object of perception has the five tan- 


* S.K., 35. Buddhi, ahathkdra and manas are not always carefully 
distinguished. They are taken as the inner organ (antahkarana). “ Antah- 
karana is one and one only according to the threefold distinction of mere 
states; as in the case of the seed, the sprout, and the huge tree, etc., it 
falls under the relation of effect and cause.” Vijfidnabhikgu quotes a verse 
from Vayu Purdue to the effect: ‘“‘ Mano mahin matir brahma pir buddhib 
khyatir, Iévarah ” (S.P.B., ii. 16). See also S.P.B., ii. 40. 

* S.P.S., ii. 26. 3 S.P.S., ii. 27. 

4 S.P.S., v. 69-70. s S.P.S., v. 127. 

‘ Cp. M.B. Riparigdd abhic cakgub. From attachment to form the 
eye was produced. See M.B., Santiparva, 213. 16. 

? S.P.S., ii. 20. * S.P.S., ii. 23. 

9 S.K., 34. « S.P.S., ii. 31. “ v, 113. 
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matras,? corresponding to the five sense-organs. These are 
the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell conceived 
as physical principles, imperceptible to ordinary beings. 
Each of them is exclusively concerned with one sense, while 
the gross elements appeal to more than one sense. These 
invisible essences are inferred from visible objects, though 
they are said to be open to the perception of the yogis. The 
fine elements are said to be devoid of difference (visesa), while 
the gross elements arising from them have a definite quality.3 
The tanmatras cannot act as sense stimuli until they combine 
to form atoms, Bhitadi, or aharhkara, dominated by tamas, 
is absolutely homogeneous, inert and devoid of all characters 
except quantum or mass. With the co-operation of rajas it 
is transformed into subtle matter, vibratory, radiant and 
instinct with energy, and the tanmatras of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell arise Akasa forms the transition 
link between bhiitadi and the tanmatras. A distinction is 
made between karanakasa, non-atomic and all-pervasive, and 
karyakasa, or atomic 4kasa, formed by the combination of 
bhiitadi, or mass, units with the sound essences, The latter 
are found held up in the original karanikasa as the medium 
for the development of the atoms of air.4 According to the 
Vydsabhdsya, the tanmatra of sound is produced from 
ahamkara, and from the tanmatra of sound accompanied 
by aharhkara is produced the tanmatra of touch with the 
attributes of sound and touch, and so on; the others are 
produced by the addition of one attribute at each step. 


According to Gaudapada and Vdcaspati, the gross elements arise 
from the compounding of the fine elements by the process of accumu- 
lation. There is, of course, the difficulty that on this view ether, 
which has but one quality, audibility, cannot be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element.’ Vdcaspati holds that 


* Thatonly. See Praina Upanisad,iv.8, Cp. the theory of the elements 
of elements of Emnedocles. 

* Tattvakaumuds, 5. 

3 Cp. this with the Chindogya view (vi. 4) of the production of the gross 
elements by the intermingling of the three elements, where the former receive 
their special name from the presence in them of a greater proportion of one 
element. According to one view of the Vedanta, each element consists of a 
half of one element and one-eighth of each of the other four. 

4 See Seal: Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. ; 

$ See Tait. Up., ii. 1. 
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the ether atom is generated from the other essence, the air atom from 
the two esseices of sound and touch, of which that of touch is the 
chief, the light atom from the tanmdtras of sound, touch and form, 
of which that of form is the chief, the water atom from the four 
tanmitras, and the earthatom from the five tanmA4tras, of which those 
of taste and smell are the chief ones respectively. Vijfidnabhiksu 
holds a slightly different opinion. The ether atom is produced from 
the ether tanm&tra through the help of bhitadi.* 


When the gross atoms combine, their properties are found 
in their products, so that they do not give rise to a new kind 
of existence (tattvantara).3 The Akasa atom possesses pene- 
trability, the air atom impact or mechanical pressure, the 
light atom radiant heat and light, the water atom has viscous 
attraction and earth cohesive attraction. By a combination 
of the gross atoms the element of earth arises. The capacity 
of the tanmatras to produce the feeling of pleasure or of pain 
is not perceived while they subsist as tanmatras. Since it is 
discernible in the state of the gross atoms, the gross elements 
are distinguished as soothing (Santa), terrific (ghora), and 
dull (miidha). The atoms of earth, etc., by various changes 
of quality, appear as the manifold variety of cosmic existence. 
There are not any intrinsic differences between things which 
are of the same stuff. As the potentiality of everything is in 
everything,s there is always change for the sake of purusa. 
The gross atomss constitute the inorganic as well as the 
organic bodies, and in the development from the one to the 
other there is no breach of continuity. Inorganic, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the three stages in the process of 
development, marked only by changes in the qualities of the 
constituents © and not in the constituents themselves. The 

* Tattvavaisaradt, i. 44. 
* Yogavdritikd, i. 45. NageSa extends to all atoms this co-operation of 
bhaitadi. Sarvatra tanmatrais tattatbhitotpddane ‘harhkdrasya sahakdri- 


tvam bodbyam. 

3 The evolution of the specific (visega) from the unspecific (avifesga) is 
called tattvantaraparipima, as distinct from a mere change of qualities, 
dharmaparipima. 

4 Y.B., iii. 14 

s Since they en tanm4tras of different kinds as their constituents, 
the gross atoms cannot be identified with the Vaisesika atoms. The 
tanmatras, which have no parts, are invisible compared to the Vaisegika 
atoms. 

6 Dharmaparipima. 
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appearance of the different qualities is brought about by the 
different arrangements of the atoms. To the four kinds of 
bodies usually admitted, the Sarhkhya adds two, viz. those 
born of will (sarhkalpikam) and artificial ones (sarnsiddhikam). 
Earth is the material cause of all these bodies, though the 
other elements are present as auxiliary to it. The gross body 
is composed of the five elements, though there are some who 
think that ether is not necessary, and others who hold that 
earth alone will do. It is also said that, while the element 
of earth predominates in the body of man, that of light pre- 
dominates in the world of the sun.? 

Prakrti and its effects, constituted by the three gunas, 
are said to be non-discriminating (aviveki), object (visayah), 
common to many purusas (simanyam), non-intelligent (ace- 
tanam), and productive (prasavadharmi).3 Each evolute is 
finer than the one succeeding it and grosser than the one 
preceding it. The series from prakrti to the five gross elements 
numbers twenty-four, and purusa is said to be the twenty- 
fifth principle of the Samkhya system.s The twenty-three 
principles derived from prakrti are effects, since they are 
different from prakrti and purusa, are of limited magnitude, 
and possess the attributes of pradhana, such as growth and 
assimilation, and serve as instruments of purusa.5 All the 
things of the world are said to be the vikrtis of prakrti. 
Prakrti stands to vikrtis in the relation of an original substance 
to its modifications. Mahat, ahamk&ara, and the five tan- 
matras are the effects of some and causes of others. The 
five gross elements and the eleven organs are only effects 
and not causes of others. While prakrti is only cause, the 


' v. 112. + iii. 17-19. S.P.B., iii, 19. 3S.K., 11 
‘ 1. Puruga. 


| 
2. Prakyti (unmanifested) =< manifested. 


3. Buddhi, or intellect. 10, Manas. 


4. Aharhkdra, or self-sense. 11-15. Five senses. 
5-9. Five tanmatras of sound, 16-20. Five organs of action. 
touch, smell, form orcolourand 21-25. Five grosselements of ether, 
taste. air, light, water and earth, 


$s S.P.S., i. 120-124: S.K.. 16. 
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eleven products are simply effects. Seven of the products 
are both causes and effects, while the purusa is neither cause 
nor effect," 7 

These products of the evolution, which are capable of originating 
other products like themselves, are said to be non-specialised (avisega), 
while those which cannot originate other existences like themselves 
are said to be completely specialised (visega). When aharthkdra gives 
rise to tanmitras, we cannot easily trace the presence of aharhk&ra 
in the fine elements. What is derived from aharhk&ra seems to be a 
different existence altogether, and this transformation is a case of 
tattvantaraparindma. The senses and the gross elements cannot give 
rise to an altogether different kind of existence. So, while ahathk4ra is 
non-specialised (avisesa), the senses, etc., are highly specialised (viSesa).* 

Development is only the unfolding of what has already 
potential existence. The beginning and the end are alike 
determined. In spite of the things to which prakrti gives 
rise, its substance is in no way diminished. The source of 
becoming is not exhausted by the things produced. No 
material thing can act without exhausting some of its latent 
energy. It is thus difficult to regard prakrti as purely material 
in nature, 

It is difficult to understand the precise significance of the 
Sarhkhya account of evolution, and we have not seen any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the different steps of 
evolution are what they are. 

The different principles of the Sarhkhya system cannot be 
logically deduced from prakrti, and they seem to be set down 
as its products, thanks to historical accidents. There is no 
deductive development of the products from the one prakrti. 
Vijfianabhiksu is aware of this defect, and so asks us to accept 
the Sathkhya account of evolution on the authority of the 
scriptures.3 But this is to surrender the possibility of philo- 
sophical explanation. 

' S$.K., 3. Cp. Erigena: ‘‘ That which creates and is not created ; that 
which is created and creates; that which is created and creates not; and 
that which neither creates nor is created’ (De Divisione Natura, Lib. 5). 
See Garbhopanisad, 3. 

* See Y.B., ii. 19, where the tanmatras and the feeling of personality 
are said to be avisesa forms of the mahat, while the five elements are the 
visega forms of the tanmAtras, and the five senses, the five organs of action, 
and manas are said to be videsa forms of asmitd. 

3 Atra prakyter mahin mahato ‘harhk4ra ityAdi systikrame éA4stram eva 
praminam (Sdrhkhyasdra). See also Jayanta’s Nydyamafjari, pp. 452-466. 
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Buddhi, aharhkara, manas and the rest need not be taken 
as a series of chronologically successive stages of evolution. - 
They are the results of the logical analysis of evolved selves, 
Vacaspati writes: ‘‘ Every man uses first his external senses, 
then he considers (with the manas), then he refers the various 
objects to his ego (aharhkara), and lastly he decides with his 
buddhi what to do.”"* While this analysis gives an explana- 
tion of the recognition of the different factors on the subject 
side, it does not help us towards understanding the precise 
functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. 
The cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human 
self, since man is a microcosm in which all the factors of 
reality are repeated, as it were, on a reduced scale. Answering 
to the alternations of waking, sleeping, we have creation and 
destruction of the world. In the state of dreamless sleep the 
self is present, though it does not apprehend the world. So, 
in the state of world-absorption (pralaya), the selves are not 
destroyed, though prakrti is not perceived. When a man 
wakes up from sound sleep and says, “I slept well, I knew 
nothing,” this nothing is the not-self, or avyakta prakrti, 
from which arises the cognition of something. The state of 
prakrti, when its activity sinks into rest, corresponds to the 
state of susupti or dreamless sleep of the individual soul. 
When one wakes up from it, there is first the dawning of 
consciousness, followed immediately by the rise of the sense 
of selfhood and the restlessness of desire. The senses and 
the five elements of sound, touch, etc., come next into activity. 
It is only when the man wakes up that the gross elements 
are apprehended by him. Consciousness or buddhi, is the 
first glow in the vacant sky that arises when the self is con- 
fronted by the not-self. The self becomes aware that there 
is something. It next becomes conscious of its individuality 
through distinction from the not-self. It has the feeling 
that “I perceive the object.” Then we discover that the 
object is a series of mental states synthesised by mind and 
made up of elements.» The whole scheme of the Sarkhya 

* Tattvahaumudt, 23. 

* Sir R. G. Bhdndirkar gives a Fichtean interpretation of the Sdthkhya 
reyes of evolution. The individual who knows directly what passes in 


consciousness is aware of certain sensations of which he is not the 
gemerator. He therefore assumes an external nature, Its reality is evidenced 
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evolution seems to be based on the psychological experience 
of the individual. But the transition from the psychological 
to the metaphysical was mediated by the historical fact that 
in the Upanisads the self-conscious Brahma is said to be the 
first offshoot of the absolute consciousness. The conception 
of mahat as the first product of prakrti can be traced to the 
derivation of the great soul from the unmanifested (avyakta) 
in the Katha Upanisad.t Mahat is prakyti (non-being) illu- 
minated by consciousness (being). We have in the Upanisads 
the idea of Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, the world soul, who 
is said to be derived from the impersonal Brahman. The 
only way in which the conception of the rise of mahat from 
prakyti can be made intelligible is through the acceptance 
of the Vedanta position. There is the supreme Brahman 
beyond both the subject and the object. The moment it is 
related to the object it becomes a subject with an object set 
over against it.2 While the nature of the supreme is pure 
consciousness, that of prakrti is unconsciousness; and when 
the two intermingle we have consciousness-unconsciousness, 
or subject-object, and that is mahat. Even non-being is 
potential being or potential consciousness. Immediately the 
subject contrasts itself with the object, it develops the sense 
of selfhood. There is first intelligence and then selfhood. 
Creation is preceded by a sense of selfhood. “I shall be 


by the limitations of the free activity of consciousness. “In the state of 
consciousness when the ‘ me’ feels itself limited, then intellect first of all 
posits or affirms the ‘me’ and then opposes to itself the ‘not me.’ The 
limitation of the ‘me’ implies its previous freedom or unlimitcdness.” We 
thus get the finite ego, the non-ego, the limitation, and the absolute self. 
The aharhkara of the Sarhkhya belongs to the finite ego. The subtle and the 
gtoss elements, as well as their counterparts, the senses, said to be produced 
by the ego, correspond to the non-ego. The free, unlimited absolute self 
is the puruga and its limitations by the non-ego bondage. But since the 
absolutely free puruga cannot be the source of limitations, the Sdrhkhya 
admits the existence of a distinct cause, which in its nature is infinite, and 
whose finiteness, from its intimate connection with the infinite ego, the 
ego attributes to itself from ignorance. See Indian Philosophical Review, 
ii, pp. 200 ff, 

* iii, m1. 

* Cp. Brh. Up., i. 4. 2: Ikgancakre (He looked round); Chin. Up., 
vi, 2, 2: Tad aikgata (That he saw). Cp. Bhdgavata: ‘‘ What they declare 
to be the citta, or mind, called Vasudeva, #.¢. Visnu, that consists of mahat,”’ 
yad Shur vdsudevakhyath cittarh tan mahadatmakam (iii. 26. 21). See 
S.P.B., vi. 66, 
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many; I shall procreate.”* The obscurity of the Sarhkhya 
theory is due to the fact that a psychological report is mixed 
up with a metaphysical statement. The order of psycho- 
logical presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one. The 
Samkhya combines with its own presuppositions ideas essen- 
tially alien to it taken from the Upanisads, 


Vill 


SPACE AND TIME 


Every phenomenon of cosmic evolution is characterised 
by activity, change or motion (parispanda).* All things 
undergo infinitesimal changes of growth and decay. In the 
smallest instant of time (ksana) the whole universe undergoes 
a change. In the empirical world, space and time appear as 
limited, and are said to arise from Akasa, when it is conditioned 
by coexistent things in space and moving bodies in time. 


Vijfidnabhiksu says: ‘‘ Eternal space and time are of the form of 
prakrti, or the root-cause of 4k4sa, and are only the specific modifications 
of prakrti. Hence the universality of space and time is established. 
. . » But these, space and time, which are limited, are produced from 
&k4éa through the conjunction of this or that limiting object (up4dhi).”’ 5 
Limited space and time are 4k4éa itself particularised by this or that 
limiting object, though they are said to be its effects. Space and time 
are by themselves abstractions. They are not substances, as the 
Ny4ya-Vaisesika thought, but relations binding the events of the 
development of prakrti. Events stand in relations of time and space. 
We have no perception of infinite time or infinite space, and so they 
are said to be constructed by the understanding. From the limited 
objects of perception which stand to one another in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, we construct an infinite time order to 
represent the course of evolution. Vydsa says: “ Just as the atom is 
the minimal limit of matter, so the moment (ksana) is the minimal 
limit of time, or the time taken by an atom in motion in order to 
leave one point and reach the next point is a moment. But the con- 
tinuous flow of these is a sequence (krama). Moments and the sequences 
of these cannot be combined into a real (vastu). Thus, time, being of 


* Chin. Up., vi. 2. 3. 

* Vyaktam sakriyam parispandavat Tativakaumuds, 10. See also Y.B., 
iil. 13. 
5 S.P.B., ii. 12; ii, 10, « Y.B., iii. 52. 
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this nature, does not correspond to anything real, but is a product 
of mind, and follows as a result of perceptions or of words”’*; but the 
moment is objective and rests on the sequence.? The sequence (krama) 
has for its essence an uninterrupted succession of moments which is 
called time (kala) by experts. Two moments cannot occur simul- 
taneously, since it is impossible that there be a sequence of two things 
that occur simultaneously. When a later moment succeeds an earlier, 
there is a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment 
and there are no earlier or later 1 uments. Therefore, there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the changes (paripima). Accord- 
ingly, the whole world passes through change in any single moment; $§ 
so all those external aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment.¢ 


The world is neither real nor unreal. It is not unreal, 
like a man’s horn, nor real, since it passes away.5 It is not, 
however, to be regarded as indescribable, since such a thing 
cannot exist.6 The Sarhkhya repudiates the view that regards 
the world as a reflection of what is not,? nor is the world a 
mere idea.’ The world exists in its eternal form of prakrti 
and passes away in its transitory manifestations.» The world 
has phenomenal reality as undergoing transformations.'® 
Cosmic process is twofold in character, creative as well as 
destructive. Creation is the unfolding of the different orders 
from the original prakrti, and destruction is the dissolution 
of them into the original prakrti. As a result of the dis- 
turbance of the condition of equilibrium, the universe is 
evolved with its different elements, and at the close of the 
world-period the products return by a reverse movement into 
the preceding stage of development, and so finally into prakrti. 
Prakrti remains in this condition until the time arrives for 
the development of a new universe. This cycle of evolution 
and reabsorption has never had a beginning and will never 
have an end The play of prakrti does not cease when this 


* Sa khalv ayath kalo vastuffinyo ‘pi buddhinirmaipab éabdajfidndnupatt. 
* Ksganastu vastu patitah kram4valarhbl. (Y¥.B. 
3 Tenaikena ksanena kytsno lokab paripimam anubhavati. 

4 So the Yogis can perceive directly both the moments and their sequence 

(Y.B., iii. 52). 

$ S.P.S., v. 52-53. § S.P.S., v. 54. 

7 S.P.S., v. $5. * S.P.S., i. 42. 

9 Sadasatkhyitir bidh&bidh&t (S.P.S., v. 56). © S.P.B., i. 26, 
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or that individual attains release, though the emancipated 
are unaffected by the action of prakrti. Though prakrti is 
one only, and common to all purusas, it manifests itself in 
many ways: to the souls in bondage it evolves into many 
a form from the subtlest to the grossest; and to the freed 
it retraces its steps and becomes resolved into its own primeval 
form. So long as there are spectators, the play of prakpti 
goes on. When all souls are set free, the play is over and 
the actors retire. But as there will be always souls struggling 
to escape out of entanglement in prakrti, the continuous 
rhythm of prakrti’s activity will be maintained for ever. 
Sarhsara will never reach its end.3 Since the state of disso- 
lution is the normal condition, in the state of evolution there 
is a tendency to lapse into dissolution. When the desires of 
all purusas require that there should be a temporary cessation 
of all experience, prakrti returns to its quiescent state. The 
gunas are so finely opposed that no one becomes predominant. 
There is therefore no generation of new things and qualities. 
Even the state of pralaya is intended to serve the interests 
of purusas. In the state of pralaya, prakrti is not inactive, 
though its changes are homogeneous. 


IX 


PURUSA 


All organic beings have a principle of self-determination, 
to which the name of “soul” is generally given. In the 
strict sense of the word, “ soul” belongs to every being that 
has life in it, and the different souls are fundamentally 
identical in nature. The differences are due to the physical 
organisations that obscure and thwart the life of the soul. 
The nature of the bodies in which the souls are incorporated 
accounts for their various degrees of obscuration. The souls 
cannot be referred to the same principle from which physical 
organisations spring. So the Sarhkhya asserts the existence 
of purugas freed from all the accidents of finite life and lifted 


* S.P.S., iii. 66. + S.K., 58-59; S.P.S., iii, 63. 
8 Y.S., ii. 22; S.PB, ii. 4; S.P.B., i. 159: i. 67; vi. 68. 69. 
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above time and change. There is the testimony of conscious- 
ness that, though the individual is in one aspect a particular 
finite being subject to all the accidents and changes of 
mortality, there is something in him which lifts him above 
them all. He is not the mind, life or body, but the informing 
and sustaining soul, silent, peaceful, eternal, that possesses 
them. When the facts of the world are viewed from the 
epistemological point of view, we get a classification into 
subjects on the one side and objects on the other. The 
relation between any subject and any object is that of cogni- 
tion or, more broadly, experience. The Sarmkhya regards the 
knower as purusa and the known as prakrti. 

The Sarhkhya puts forward several arguments to establish 
the existence of purusas'*: (1) The aggregate of things must 
exist for the sake of another. Gaudapiada says that even as 
a bed, which is an assemblage of different parts, is for the 
use of the man who sleeps upon it, so “ this world, which is 
an assemblage of the five elements, is for another’s use; 
there is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, 
consisting of intellect and the rest, has been produced.” 
(2) All knowable objects have the three gunas, and they 
presuppose a self who is their seer devoid of the gunas. 
(3) There must be a presiding power, a pure consciousness 
which co-ordinates all experiences. (4) Since prakrti is non- 
intelligent, there must be someone to experience the products 
of prakrti. (5) There is the striving for liberation (kaivalya), 
which implies the existence of a purusa with qualities opposed 
to those of prakrti. The longing for escape from the con- 
ditions of existence means the reality of one that can effect 
the escape. 

What is the nature of the self or the subject conscious- 
ness? It is not the body. Consciousness is not a product 
of the elements, since it is not present in them separately, 
and so cannot be present in them all together.* It is different 
from the senses,3 since the latter are the instruments of seeing 
and not the seer. The senses bring about modifications in 
buddhi. Purusa is different from buddhi, since the latter is 
non-conscious, The consolidation of our experiences into a 


* S.K., 17; S.P.S.,i. 66; Y.S., iv. 24, 
* S.P.S., v. 129; iii. 20-21. 1 S.P.S., il. 29. 
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systematic whole is due to the presence of the self, which 
holds the different conscious states together. The self is 
defined as pure spirit, different from the body, or prakrti.' 
If it were liable to change, knowledge would be impossible. 
As its character is consciousness, it helps to bring the products 
of the evolutionary chain into self-consciousness. It illu- 
minates the whole sphere of thought and feeling. If purusa 
underwent transformation, then it would lapse at times, and 
there would be no security that the states of prakrti, as 
pleasure and pain, will be experienced. Purusa’s nature as 
unfailing light (sadaprakaSasvariipa) does not change.* It is 
present in dreamless sleep,3 as well as in states of waking and 
dreaming, which are all the modifications of buddhi.¢ So 
purusa exists, though it is neither cause nor effect.s It is 
the light by which we see that there is such a thing as prakrti. 
It does not depend on anything else for illuminating objects. 
Prakrti and its products are not self-manifested, but depend 
for their manifestation on the light of purusa. Consciousness, 
though physically mediated, is not physically explained. 
Buddhi, manas, and the like, are the instruments or the means ; 
they cannot explain the end of consciousness which they 
subserve. Purusa is only consciousness and not bliss, for 
happiness is due to the sattva guna, which belongs to the 
side of prakrti. The duality of subject-object is involved in 
pleasurable experiences as much as in painful ones. Pleasure 
and pain belong to the buddhi.6 Moreover, the presence of 
bliss in addition to consciousness would introduce duality 
into the nature of purusa.? If pain constitutes the nature 
of purusa, no liberation is possible. Purusa is incapable of 
movement, and on attaining release it does not go anywhere. 
It is not of limited size, since then it would be made up of 
parts and so be destructible. It is not of atomic size, for 
then it is not possible to account for its cognition of all bodily 
states. It does not participate in any activity. The Sarkhya 
denies the purusa all qualities, since otherwise it would not 
be capable of emancipation. The nature of a thing is 


1 S.P.S., vi. 1-2. * S.P.B.,i. 75; Y.S., iv. 18; S.P.S., 4. 146. 
3 S.P.S., i. 148. «S.P.B., i. 148. s S.P.S., i. 61. 
6 S.P.S., vi. 11. 7 v. 66. ° S.P.S., 1.49. §&.K., $. 
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inalienable, and happiness and misery cannot belong to 
the soul. 

There are many selves, since experience shows that men 
are differently endowed physically, morally and intellectually. 
There are many conscious beings in the world, each regarding 
the world in his own way, and with an independent experience 
of its subjective and objective processes. The differences of 
outlook cannot be due to the operations of prakrti, and so 
it is argued that there are different witnessing consciousnesses. 
These have different organs and actions and undergo separate 
birth and death. One goes to heaven, the other goes to 
hell, The Sarnkhya lays stress on the numerical distinctness 
of the streams of consciousness as well as the individual unity 
of the separate streams. While we cannot account for the 
organised unity of the individual’s experiences apart from 
the assumption of an individual subject, the distinctness of 
the different unities makes for a plurality of selves. If the 
self were one, all should become free if any one attained 
freedom. If the self is opposed in nature to prakrti, which 
is one and common to all, the plurality of selves follows. 
The passages of the scriptures which support monism are 
interpreted as referring to the non-difference of essential. 
properties.3 They imply non-difference in kind and not 
homogeneity.¢ Freedom is not coalescence with an absolute 
spirit, but isolation from prakrti. The selves lodged in the 
several individuals have the common property of being the 
silent spectators of the proceedings of the products of prakrti 
with which they are temporarily connected. 

The Sarhkhya view of purusa is determined by the con- 
ception of Atman in the Upanisads.s It is without beginning 
or end, without any qualities, subtle and omnipresent, an 
eternal seer, beyond the senses, beyond the mind, beyond 
the sweep of intellect, beyond the range of time, space and 
causality, which form the warp and woof of the mosaic of the 
empirical world. It is unproduced and unproducing. Its 
eternity is not merely everlastingness, but immutability and 


tS P.S., vi. 45; i 149 and 150. * S.K., 18, 
8S.P.S., v.61; S.P.B., i. 154 

¢ Vaidharmyaviraha, and not akhandat& 

¢ Brh. Up., iv. 3. 16; Svet., vi 11 and 19; Ampltabindu, v. 10. 
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perfection. It is of the form of consciousness (cidriipa), 
though it does not know all things in the empirical sense, 
for empirical cognition is possible only through the limitations 
of body. When the self is set free from these limits, it has 
no cognition of modifications, but remains in its own 
nature.‘ Purusa is unrelated to prakrti.2 It is mere witness, 
a solitary, indifferent, passive spectator.3 The characteristics 
of prakyti and purusa are opposed in nature. Prakrti is 
non-consciousness (acetanam), while purusa is consciousness 
(sacetanam). Prakrti is active and ever-revolving, while 
purusa is inactive (akart4). Purusa is unalterably constant, 
while prakti is so alterably. Prakrti is characterised by the 
three gunas, while purusa is devoid of the gunas; prakrti is 
the object, while puruga is the subject. 


x 


THE EMPIRICAL INDIVIDUAL : 


The Jiva is the self distinguished by the conjunction of 
the senses and limited by the body.4 Vijianabhiksu says 
that purusa with aharhkira is the jiva, and not purusa in 
itself.s While the pure self remains beyond buddhi, the 
reflection of purusa in buddhi appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and pains included. We have the 
notion of self in buddhi when we do not know that the self 
is beyond buddhi and different from it in character and’ 
knowledge. Each buddhi, with its grasp of senses and the like, 
is an isolated organism determined by its past karma,? and 
has its own peculiarly associated ignorance (avidya). The 
ego is the psychological unity of that stream of conscious 
experiencing which constitutes what we know as the inner 
life of an empirical self. This unity is a temporal one, which 
is ever changing, and not the purusa, which is timelessly 

2 S.P.S., Vetti, vi. 59. * Brh. Up., iv. 3. 15. 

3 S.K., 19. Cp. Manibhadra on Haribhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccay'a. 41. 


Amirtaé cetano bhog! nityah sarvagato ‘kriyah 
Akarté nirgunab siksma 4tm4 kApiladaréane. 
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present as the presupposition of the temporal unity. While 
the purusa is the self which is eternally one with itself, the 
jiva is an item in the natural world. The egos are existences 
in a world of existences and alongside of them, and are no 
more ultimately real than material things. The egos may be 
experienced by us as other existences are, though differently 
from them. Every ego possesses within the gross material 
body, which suffers dissolution at death, a subtle body formed 
of the psychical apparatus, including the senses. This subtle 
body is the basis of rebirth, as well as the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences. The subtle body, which 
retains the traces of all our experiences, is called the lifga, 
or the mark distinguishing the puruga. The lingas are the 
empirical characteristics without which the different purusas 
cannot be distinguished. As products of prakrti, they have 
the three gunas. The specific character of the linga depends 
on the combination of the gunas. Each life-history has its 
own linga. So long as the subtle body is present, there will 
be embodied existence and rebirth. In the lowest animal 
stage the tamas predominates, since we notice that the life 
of an animal is characterised by ignorance and stupidity. 
The faculties of memory and imagination are but imperfectly 
developed, so that the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
animals is neither long nor intense. Since the sattva nature 
is very low, the knowledge of animals is but a means to 
present action. When rajas becomes more predominant, the 
purugsa enters the human world. The human beings are 
restless, and strive for liberation and freedom from pain. 
When sattva predominates, the saving knowledge is obtained, 
and prakrti no longer binds the ego to the misery of existence. 
The released soul is a disinterested spectator of the world 
show. At death, the bond between purugsa and prakpti is 
dissolved, and the released soul is freed absolutely. The 
changes, t.¢. release and bondage, belong to the subtle body 
attached to the purusa, which ever remains pure conscious- 
ness, though it forgets its true nature so long as the subtle 
body abounds in rajas and tamas. The purusas in all the 
subtle bodies are of the same kind. and the subtle bodies 
themselves which differentiate them belong to one continuous 
* S.PS., iii. 16. 
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evolution in prakrti. The evolution hypothesis links man in 
blood relationship with every other form of life, animal as 
well as vegetable. 

The empirical self is the mixture of free spirit and 
mechanism, of purusa and prakrti. Through the union of 
purusa and prakrti, the subtle body, which is a product of 
prakrti, becomes conscious, though it is in itself non-conscious. 
It is subject to pleasure and pain, action and its fruits, and 
rotates in the round of rebirth. The atman or the purusa 
is quite indifferent to worldly concerns. Activity belongs 
to the buddhi, one of the products of prakrti; nevertheless, 
on account of its union with purusa, the indifferent purusa 
appears as an actor. Actual agency belongs to antahkarana, 
or the inner organ, which is lighted up by purusa.t The 
unconscious antahkarana cannot by itself be the agent, but 
it is invested with consciousness. This investment or illu- 
mination of antahkarana consists in a particular conjunction 
of it with consciousness, which is eternally shining; con- 
sciousness does not pass into the antahkarana, but is only 
reflected in it. This conjunction of purusa with prakrti is of 
course not a permanent one. Purusa allies itself with prakrti 
in order that the nature of the latter may be revealed to itself 
and that it may attain freedom from association with prakrti. 
Prakrti underlies both psychical and physical phenomena. 
Its constituents behave in the one case as the subject or the 
perceiver, and in the other as the object or the perceived. 
The two represent different orders of development.* Prakrti 
acts and purusa enjoys the fruits of action. Happiness and 
misery belong to the modes of prakrti, and puruga is said 
to experience them through its ignorance.3 The light of 
consciousness is attributed to the workings of prakrti; and 
purusa, passively observing the workings of prakrti, forgets 
its true nature, and is deluded into the belief that it thinks, 
feels and acts. It identifies itself with a particular finite 
form of existence, animal body, and is thus shut out from 

* S.P.S., i. 99. 

* Cp. Vicespati: “ Gugadnamh dvairfipyath vyavaseyatmakatvam, vyava- 
siyaétmakatvamh ca. Tatra vyavasey4tmakatim grihyatém Asthfya pajica- 
tanm&tréni bhdtabhautikani. . . vyavasiyatmakatvath tu grahanasvaripam 
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the true life. Losing the peace of eternity, it enters the 
unrest of time. Purusa does not move, though the body 
which invests it moves from place to place. Purusa, which 
is passive and supposed to give consent or withdrawal, is but 
a name for a movement which takes place in prakrti. Though 
not an agent, the purusa appears as an agent, through con- 
fusion with the agency of prakfti, even as prakrti through 
proximity to purusa appears to be conscious. The experience 
of pain (duhkhasaksitkara) is only in the form of reflection, 
which is of the modification (vrtti) of the upadhi.2 The real 
bondage is of the citta, while only its shadow falls on the 
purusa. 

The narrow and limited existence of the jiva is not due to 
the essential nature of the soul as purusa; it is the result of 
a fall from its original estate. The experience of puruga 
means only the reception of the reflections of objects.3 When 
prakrti acts, the purusa experiences the fruits, since the 
activity of prakrti is intended for the experience of purusa.¢ 
Strictly speaking, even this experiencing is due to abhimana 
(sense of selfhood), born of aviveka (non-discrimination).s 
When the truth is known, there is neither pleasure nor pain, 
neither agency nor enjoyment.® 

The Sathkhya account of purugsa and jiva resembles in many respects 
the Advaita Vedanta account of the 4tman and the individual ego. 
The &tman, according to the Advaita Ved4nta, is free from action, 
from the encumbrances of body and mind which involve us in action. 
The &4tman seems to act on account of its accidents. The uncon- 
ditioned puruga or &tman is regarded as jiva, when it is confused with 
the narrow bounds of individuality. Strictly speaking, individuality 
belongs to the siikgmasarira in the Advaita and the lingaSarira in the 
Saéthkhya. Vijfidnabhikgu speaks of a mutual reflection, which is 
to some extent akin to the pratibimbavdda of the Advaita Vedanta, 
which holds that the 4tman is reflected in the antahkarana, or the 


inner organ. This cidabhdsa, or appearance of cit, is the individual 
self or jiva. 


The Sarnkhya theory is evidently a compromise between 
the empirical view of the soul struggling for release and the 

'S.K., 20 and 22; S.P.S., i. 162-3; YS., ii 17; B.G., viii, 21; 
Katha Up.., iii. 4. 

* S.P.B., i. 17. 

3 Purusasya vigayabhogab pratibimbidinamitram (S.P.B,, i. 104). 
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metaphysical view of the Advaita Vedanta, that the infinite 
and passionless soul is incapable of submitting to bondage. 
So, it is said, that though the purusa remains in its essence 
eternally unchanged, still it experiences the reflection of the 
suffering which goes on. Even as a crystal allows a red 
flower to be seen through it without itself becoming red, the 
soul remains unchanged, though the illusion of its suffering 
or joy may be present in consciousness. Vijfidnabhiksu 
quotes a verse from the Sirya Purana to the effect: “Asa 
pure crystal is observed by people to be red on account of 
the superimposition of some red-coloured stuff, so is the 
great purusa.”* Sarnkara uses the analogy of the crystal 
vase which appears red on account of the red flowers in it, 
though it is itself devoid of any taint or tinge If the 
purusa appears affected or disturbed, this appearance is due 
to the mind with which it is for a time associated. The 
association does not leave any permanent or temporary 
impression on the self. Since there is no real contact, there 
are no traces left behind. 


XI 


PURUSA AND PRAKRTI 


The most perplexing point of the Satnkhya system is the 
problem of the relation between purusa and prakrti. We 
have already seen that the evolution of prakrti has not only 
a certain glamour, but has also a design in its adaptation to 
the realisation of spiritual ends.3 Prakrti evolves a world 
full of woe and desolation to raise the soul from its slumber. 
The unrolling of the tragedy of the world is said to be necessary 
for the self, which remains inactive, though it sees all that 
is presented to it. Serviceability to purusa is acknowledged 

: Yatha hi kevalo raktah sphatiko laksyate janaih 

Rafijakadyupadh&nena tadvat paramapirusah. (S.P.B., i. 19.) 
The puruga, passively indifferent, appears as if he were an agent owing 
to the influence of the three gunpas. Cp. 
Prakrteb karyath nityaik& prakrtir jada 
Prakytes trigupavesid uddsino ‘pi kartrvad. (S.S.S.S., ix. 15.) 
* Atmabodha. 3 S.PS., ii. 2; iii. 58. 
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to be the end of the activities of prakrti,t though parkrti is 
not conscious of this end. While the Sarnkhya eliminates 
mythological miracle-working, it admits an immanent tele- 
ology. It is a sublime thought to trace the grandeur of the 
cosmos and the marvellous arrangement of the world to the 
activity of prakrti, which, though mechanical, effects results 
which suggest strongly the wisest computation of sagacity. 
But the Samkhya is clear that the activity of prakrti is not 
due to conscious reflection. The analogies employed by the 
Sarhkhya do not carry us very far. The non-intelligent 
prakrti is said to act even as the non-intelligent trees grow 
fruits,; or even as the milk of the cow is secreted for the 
purpose of nourishing the calf. Mechanism does not explain 
itself, nor can the products of prakrti be regarded as the 
mechanical results of the lower conditions. If prakrti were 
spontaneously active, then there can be no liberation, since 
its activity will be unceasing; if it were spontaneously 
inactive, then the course of mundane existence would at 
once cease to go on. The Sarmkhya admits that the activity 
of prakrti implies a mover not itself in motion, though it 
produces movement. The evolution of prakrti implies 
spiritual agency. But the spiritual centres admitted by 
the Sarhkhya are incapable of exerting any direct influence 
on prakrti; the Sarhkhya says that the mere presence of 
the purusas excites prakrti to activity and development. 
Though purusa is not endowed with creative might, prakrti, 
which produces the manifold universe, is so on account of 
its union with purusa. Prakrti is blind, but with the guidance 
of purusa it produces the manifold world. The union of the 
two is compared to a lame man of good vision mounted on 
the shoulders of a blind man of sure foot.4 The collective 
+ S.K., 56, The Sathkhya view of praksti is different from the view 
: nature popularised by Huxley in his Romanes Lecture or by Hardy’s 
ncs i- 
“. .. Some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But Impotent to tend. 
. ». An Automaton, 
Unconscious of our pains.” 
* SP.S,, iii. 61. 3 S.P.S., Vetti, li. 2. 
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influence of the innumerable selves which contemplate the 
movement of prakrti is responsible for the evolution of the 
latter. The disturbance of the equilibrium of the gunas 
which sets up the process of evolution is due to the action 
of the purusas on prakrti.t The presence of the purusas 
disturbs the balance of the forces which keep each other at 
rest. At the beginning of the evolutionary process we have 
prakrti in a state of quiescence and numberless purusas equally 
quiescent, but exerting on prakrti a mechanical force. This 
upsets the equilibrium of prakrti and initiates a movement 
which, at first, takes the form of development and, later, of 
decay and collapse. Prakrti, again, returns to its quiescent 
condition, to be again excited by the purusas. The process 
will continue until all the selves are freed. So the first cause, 
as well as the final cause, of the cosmic process is purusa. 
But the causation of purusa is purely mechanical, being due 
not to its volition but to its mere proximity. Purusa moves 
the world by a kind of action which is not movement. It is 
compared to the attraction of a magnet for iron.2 The purusa 
of the Sarhkhya is not unlike the God of Aristotle. Though 
Aristotle affirms a transcendant God as the origin of the 
motion of the world, he denies to his God any activity within 
the world. God, according to Aristotle, is a purely contem- 
through a forest, had been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter 
each other, and entering into conversation so as to inspire mutual confidence, 
agreed to divide betwcen them the duties of walking and of seeing. Accord- 
ingly, the lame man was mounted on the blind man’s shoulders, and was 
thus carried on his journey, whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue 
his route by the directions of his companion. In the same manner the 
faculty of seeing is in the soul, though not that of moving—it is like the 
lame man; the faculty of moving is in praksti, but not of seeing, which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, as a separation takes place 
between the lame man and the blind man, when their mutual object is 
accomplished and when they have reached the end of the journey, so 
praksti, having effected the liberation of the puruga, ceases to act; and 
puruga, having contemplated prakyti, obtains freedom; and so, their 
respective purposes being effected, the connection between them is dis- 
solved *’ (Bhdsya on KGrikd, p. 21). 

t Any system of constructive evolutionary philosophy needs an organ- 
ising principle, a nisus or an elan. Alexander, who gets down at the base 
of the pyramid to a kind of space-time, makes time the energising factor. 
Hobhouse, in his preface to the second edition of Mind in Evolution, urges 
that mind in some form is the driving force of all evolution. Lloyd Morgan 


attributes this function to God in his Emergent Evolution. 
+ S.K., 57; S.P.S., i. 06. 
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plative Weing shut up within himself, so that he can neither 
act upon the universe nor take cognisance of it. God, the 
first mover, is said to move the world by being the object 
after which the whole creation strives, and not as if it were 
in any way determined by his action. Concern with the affairs 
of the world would destroy the completeness of God’s life. 
So God, who is pure intelligence, though himself unmoved, 
moves the world by his mere being. The further development 
of things arises from their own nature. But purusa is said 
to be outside prakrti, and its influence on prakrti, though 
real, is unintelligible. The relation between the two is a 
mystery which encompasses us, though we cannot penetrate it." 
We cannot say that prakrti acts with reference to the end of 
the purusas, since the latter are eternally free and are incapable 
of enjoying the activities of prakrti. It follows that the 
activities of prakrti are meant for the consumption of the 
jivas, who, on account of imperfect insight, identify them- 
selves with their lifgaSariras, or subtle bodies, possess desires 
and stand in need of discriminative knowledge. . So prakrti 
produces beings who are bound to suffer in order to give 
them an opportunity of extricating themselves.? 

The real purusa has relations with a real world on account 
of a fancied relation between the two. So long as this fancied 
relation subsists, prakrti acts towards it. When the purusa 
recognises its distinction from the ever-evolving and dissolving 

+ Cp. S.B., ii. 2. 6. Sathkara, discussing the question of the purpose 
of the activities of prakyti, whether it is the enjoyment (bhoga) or release 
(mokga) of souls, says: ‘If enjoyment, what enjoyment can belong to the 
soul incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain) ? Moreover, there would 
in that case be no opportunity for release (since the soul as inactive cannot 
aim at release, while pradh4na aims only at the soul's undergoing varied 
experience). If the object were release, the activity of pradhina would be 

less, since even antecedent to it the soul is in the state of release. 

If both enjoyment and release, then, on account of the infinite number of 
the objects of pradhina to be enjoyed by the soul, there would be no 
opportunity for final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be regarded 
as the purpose of the activity of pradhdna, since neither the non-intelligent 
nor the essentially pure soul can feel any desire. If, finally, you 

assume that the pradh&na is active, since otherwise the power of sight 
(belonging to the soul as intelligence) and the creative power (of the pradhina) 
would be purposeless, it would follow that, since the two do not cease at 
any time, ee ee ee so that final 


release of the soul is impossi 
* S.P.S., Vrtti, ii. 1. 
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world of prakrti, the latter ceases to operate towards it.* 
The efficient cause of prakrti’s development is not the mere 
presence of the purusas, for they are always present, but 
their non-discrimination. 


Prior to the transformation of prakyti into mahat, etc., there is 
only non-discrimination. Adysta, or unseen merit or demerit, is as yet 
unproduced, since it is a product of mahat and appears subsequent 
to the initial action of prakyti. Adrsta, acquired in the previous 
creation, is of no help, since it is different for different individuals, 
and at the moment of creation the different adrstas are not distributed 
to the different selves. In the last analysis, the cause of the activity 
of prakrti is non-discrimination,’ since the connection with karma is 
only an effect of non-discrimination.s This non-discrimination brings 
about a temporary union between purusa and prakyti; the union, 
however, is not real, since it dissolves on the rise of true knowledge. 

Prakyti has caught purugsas somehow in her web. No cause is 
assigned to account for the original entanglement of the eternal souls, 
once free, in the equally eternal prakrti. Only the fact is noticed 
that the purusas are caught in the meshes of prakrti apparently with- 
out their consent. It is due to non-discrimination which has no 
beginning. If it had a beginning, then, prior to it, the souls would 
have been in release and after it, in bondage. This would mean the 
bondage of the released. 

We cannot say by what avidy4 is caused. So it is regarded as 
beginningless, though it may have an end. Aviveka is said to be the 
cause of the conjunction (sathyoga) between purusa and prakrti.s 
The former, which is the cause, exists even in pralaya or dissolution, 
though not thelatter. This conjunction is not a rea] change (paripama), 
since no new properties are produced in the puruga. The relation 
between the two is sometimes viewed as that of the enjoyer and the 
enjoyable.s 


XII 


PuruUSA AND BUDDHI 


Of all the evolutes of prakrti, buddhi is the most important. 
The senses present their objects to buddhi, which exhibits 
them to purusa, It is buddhi that discriminates the difference 


' S.K., 61; S.P.S., iii. 70. * ¥.S., il, 24. 

3 S.PS., iii. 67. 4 See S.P.S., vi. 12-15. 

$ S.P.B.,i. 19; Y.S., 1. 23-24. 

6 S.P.B., i. 19. Vijfidnabhikgu disputes it on the ground that if the 
Telation is eternal, it cannot be terminated by knowledge, and if it is non- 
eternal, it may as well be called conjunction (sathyoga), 
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between purusa and praksti and accomplishes, for purusa, 
the fruition of all that is to be experienced.! Buddhi, by 
means of the reflection of purusa, which is adjacent to it, 
becomes verily of its form and accomplishes its experience 
of all objects. Though buddhi is a product of prakrti and 
so non-conscious in character, still it appears as if intelligent.* 
Purusa does not transfer its characteristics of consciousness to 
buddhi. ‘‘ Because of the transparency of prakrti in her 
sattva part, the purusa reflected therein mistakes the sense 
of selfhood and agency (abhimana) of prakrti as belonging to 
itself. This misconception is in the self also as reflected in 
prakrti and not in the self as such; even as the motionless 
moon reflected in water moves through the motion of water.’ 
Vacaspati holds that there can be no contact (sarnyoga) 
between purusa and the state of buddhi, since they belong 
to two different orders of reality ; and so it is said that there 
is a reflection of purusa in buddhi which makes the latter 
conscious. The ego is the seeming unity of buddhi and 
purusa. When purusa sees there is a modification of buddhi 
simultaneous with it. When buddhi suffers modification, it 
catches a glimpse of purusa, so that the contact (sarhyoga) 
of purusa and prakrti is simultaneous with the unity of the 
reflecting purusa and the particular transformation of buddhi. 
The relation between purusa and prakrti associated with it 
is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the mind 
are interpreted as the experiences of the purusa, Even non- 
discrimination belongs to buddhi, and in bondage it is reflected 
in purusa.4 

Purusa is said to be immediately connected with the 
buddhi pertaining to it, and indirectly with the rest. So 
Vijfianabhiksu says that while purusa is the siksin of buddhi, 
t.e, the witness of the states of buddhi without any inter- 
mediary, it is the beholder (drast&) of others through the aid 
of buddhi. The free and indifferent puruga becomes the 
saksin when connected with buddhi.s If a real connection 

* S.K., 37; S.P.B., i, 161. 

* Cetanavad iva (S.K , 20). See also S.K., 60. 

3 S.P.S.,) Vrtti, vi. 59. 

4 Cp.S.P.B.,i.19. “‘ Birth means conjunction with an individual buddhi. 


it is by reason of the conjunction of buddhi as an up&dhi that conjunction 
of pain takes place in the puruga.”’ sSP.S., vi. 50. 
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between soul and body is asserted, then the imperfections of 
the latter will have to be attributed to the former. This will 
prejudice the Sarnkhya theory of the essential purity of the 
soul. Bondage is the reflection in purusa of the impurities 
of buddhi. Release is the removal of this reflection con- 
sequent on the recovery by buddhi of its original purity, 
t.¢. dissolution into prakrti. To say that the activity of 
prakrti is for the benefit of purusa is a figurative way of 
saying that it is for the purification of buddhi. While buddhi 
is in itself sAttvika, in any individual it is rajasa or tamasa, 
on account of the contaminating influences of its past life. 
The feeling of pain or pleasure which we experience arises 
from the interaction of buddhi and the objective world with 
purusa as the onlooker. While buddhi should give rise only 
to pleasure, on account of the play of its acquired influences, 
it brings about painful results. This is why the same thing 
affects different persons differently. Every object appre- 
hended is viewed through the distracting medium of indi- 
vidual purpose. Thus, what is pleasant to one is unpleasant 
to another, or to the same person at a different time. We 
generally live in worlds of our own, where we over-estimate 
our particular needs and purposes and set a conventional 
value on our preferences. Our ordinary lives are bound up 
with our selfish desires and give rise to pain mixed with 
some amount of uncertain pleasure. If we purify our buddhi, 
get rid of our past tendencies, then we shall be in a position 
to look at things, not as related to us, but as related among 
themselves, t.¢. absolutely. When buddhi is dominated by 
sattva, it gives rise to true knowledge; by rajas, to desire; 
and by tamas, to false knowledge and the like. 


XITI 


THE MECHANISM OF KNOWLEDGE 


In all knowledge, three factors are involved: the object 
known, the subject knowing, and the process of knowledge. 
In the Sarhkhya philosophy “ the pure consciousness is the 


wn yatharthajinahetub, rajo rigahetub, tamo viparitajfianadi- 
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knower (pramitr); the modification (vftti) is the pramana ; 
pramé is the reflection in consciousness of the modifications 
in the form of the objects. The knowable is the subject 
matter of the reflected modifications.” * Experience belongs 
to purusa.? Buddhi (intellect), aharhkara (self-sense), manas 
(mind), and the senses constitute the apparatus by means of 
which the external object is apprehended by the subject- 
When an object excites the senses, the manas 3 arranges the 
sense-impressions into a percept, the self-sense refers it to 
the self, and the buddhi forms the concept.4 Buddhi, spread 
over the whole body, contains the impressions (sarnsk4ras) 
and tendencies (vasan4s) of past lives, which are revived under 
suitable conditions. ‘‘ By means of the contact with objects 
through the channels of the senses, or by means of the know- 
ledge of the inferential mark and the like, is first produced a 
modification of buddhi in the form of the object to be cognised. 
This modification, tinged with the object, enters on (the field 
of union of) the purusa by the form of a reflection and shines 
there, since purusa, who is not liable to transformation, cannot 
possibly be modified into the form of the object.” If appre- 
hension of the object means the assumption of the form of 
the object, such a transformation is not possible with the 
purusa ; so buddhi is said to be modified. For the modifica- 
tion to be manifested, there must be the reflection of buddhi 
in consciousness.5 This reflection is determined by the 
modification of the buddhi. The reflection in purusa lasts 
only so long as that which is reflected is present. The 
reflection in purusa of the modification of buddhi is not 
subsequent to but simultaneous with the modification. When, 
* S.P.B., i. 87. * S.P.S., i. 343. 
$3 Manas is recognised as an eleventh sense for several reasons. If the 
eternal puruga were itself associated with the objects of pleasure and pain, 
then there could be no liberation. If the connection with objects took 
place in dependence on prakrti, then there could be no liberation, since 
is eterna). If the non-eternal objects, jars, etc., were associated 
with the eternal intelligence of puruga, then there could be no such dis- 
tinction as seen and unseen, since all things now existing would necessarily 
be seen at one and the same moment. If the association of objects with 
intelligence depended only on the external organs, we could not account for 
the non-simultaneous character of our perceptions. 
4 Tattvakaumuds, 36. For a criticism of the Sishkhya theory of know- 


ledge, see N.V. and N.V.T.T., iii. 2. 8-9. 
§ S.P.B., i. 99. 
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through the sense-organs, buddhi comes into contact with the 
external object and is affected by it, it assumes the form of 
that object. The force of consciousness (cetan&Sakti), reflected 
in the buddhi thus modified, imitates the modification of 
buddhi; and it is the imitation (tadvrttyanukara) that is 
known as apprehension (upalabdhi). The reflection of the 
purusa is not an actual intercourse, but is only apparent, 
being due to the failure to perceive the distinction between 
the purusa and buddhi. The connection of the purusa, as 
reflected in the buddhi, with the object is called knowledge, 
and the connection of the purusa with this knowledge is 
seen in the resulting determination that ‘I act,” * whereas 
in reality the “I,” or purusa, cannot act, and what acts, #.¢. 
buddhi, cannot think. 

No movement of buddhi will be conscious apprehension 
until it attracts the attention of some purusa. This view is 
intended to bring out the unconscious nature of buddhi, 
manas and the senses.3 


The action of the different functions is successive, though, in 
some, the succession is so rapid as to escape attention. When one 
sees a tiger in a dark night, one’s senses are excited, manas reflects, 
ahatmhk&ra identifies, and the buddhi determines the nature of the 
object, and one runs away for dear life. Here the different acts take 
place so quickly that they scem to occur simultaneously. When one 
sees an object in a dim light, suspects it to be a thief, and slowly makes 
up one’s mind and moves away in an opposite direction, the different 
stages are discernible.s 


* Buddhav 4dropitacaitanyasya visayena sarhbandho jfidnam, jfidnena 
sathbandha$ cetaso’harh karomity upalatdhib (Hariddsa Rhatticdrya on 
Udayana’s Kusumafjali, i. 14). 

* While Vicaspati thinks that the self knows the object through the 
mental modification on which it casts its reflection, Vijfinabhiksu holds 
that the mental modification which takes in the refiection of the self and 
assumes its form is reflected back on the self, and it is through this reflection 
that the self knows the object. Yogavdrttika,i.4. Tattvavaisdradt, p. 13. 

$s But in the Sarhkhya theory there cannot arise buddhi, . 
etc., until there is the pervading influence of puruga over praksti. It is 
therefore unnecessary for us to think that buddhi is simply non-conscious. 
The development of buddhi is itself due to the influence of puruga. We 
need not regard buddhi, aharhk&ra, etc., as mere instruments ready made 
for the use of purusa, but remaining unconscious and inert, until purugas 
look through them as through a telescope; for this would be to ignore the 
central principle of the Sarhkhya that prakrti cannot give rise to buddhi, 
etc., until puruga disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti. 

4 S.K., 30; Tattvakaumudt, 3c 
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The psychic functions of perception and thought, desire 
and choice, are, strictly speaking, mechanical processes of 
the products of prakrti, which constitute the inner organs.* 
They would remain unconscious but for the purusa which 
illuminates them, #.e. makes them conscious. This is the 
sole function of purusa, since all activity belongs to prakrti. 
Purusa is a passive mirror in which the inner organ is reflected. 
The purely immaterial self bathes the processes of the inner 
organ in its own consciousness, so that they do not remain 
unconscious. The Samkhya assumes not only the proximity 
of the purusa to buddhi, but also the reflection of purusa in 
buddhi. We cognise the conscious occurrence even as we see 
the face reflected in a mirror. Only in this way can con- 
sciousness have a vision of itself. 

The relation between the incorporeal purusa and the 
corporeal buddhi is hard to conceive. According to Vacaspati, 
there can be no contact between the two on the plane of 
space and time. He therefore interprets proximity (sannidhi) 
as fitness (yogyata). The purusa, though it remains aloof 
from the states of buddhi, falls into the misconception of 
identifying itself with buddhi and ascribing the states of the 
latter to itself. Vijfianabhiksu contends that if such a special 
kind of fitness is admitted, there is no reason why the purusa 
should lose it at the time of deliverance. In other words, 
there can be no deliverance, since the purusa will continue 
to experience the states of buddhi for ever. So he holds 
that there is a real contact of the purusa with the modifica- 
tions of buddhi in any cognitive occurrence. Such a contact 
need not involve any change in the purusa, for change means 
the rise of new qualities. Buddhi suffers changes, *~7 when 
these are reflected in the purusa there arises the notion of a 
person or experiencer in the purusa, and when the purusa is 
reflected back in the buddhi the state of the latter appears 
as a conscious occurrence. But even Vijfianabhiksu allows 
that the relation between the purusa and the buddhi is like 


* The three inner organs, buddhi, aharhkadra and manas, are frequently 
treated as one, since they are closely related to one another. Cp. Garbe: 
“This combined material inner organ exactly corresponds as regards its 
unspiritual nature, and all the functions that the Sathkhya doctrine ascribes 
to it to the nervous system " (E.R.E., vol. ii, p. 191). 
* Citcch4y4patti, or the falling of the shadow of consciousness (S.D.S., xv). 
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that of a crystal to a rose reflected in it; there is no actual 
transference (uparaga), but only the assumption of such 
transference (abhim4na).' 

The purusas, though innumerable and universal and of 
the form of consciousness, do not illumine all things at all 
times, since they are free from attachment (asanga) and 
cannot by themselves be modified into the form of the objects. 
The purusas reflect the modifications of their respective 
buddhis and not those of others. That object by which the 
buddhi is affected is known, while that by which it is not 
affected is not known.? 

The different states of waking, dreaming, sleep and death 
are distinguished. In the waking state, buddhi is modified 
in the form of objects through the channels of senses; in 
dreams the modifications of buddhi are the results of the 
sathskaras, or the impressions of previous experiences. Dream- 
less sleep is twofold according as the withdrawal (laya) is 
partial or complete. In the former condition buddhi is not 
modified in the form of objects, though it assumes the forms 
of pleasure, pain and dulness inherent in it. This is why, 
when one wakes from sleep, one has memory of the kind of 
sleep one had. In death we have a case of complete laya.3 


XIV 


THE SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 


Cognitive consciousness is of five different kinds : pramana, 
or valid knowledge, viparyaya, or unreal cognition resting on 
a form not possessed by that which is its object, vikalpa, 
or cognitive consciousness, induced by conventional expres- 
sions though devoid of any object (vastuSiinya),5 nidra (sleep), 
or cognition supported on tamas,® and smrti or remembrance. 

The Sarnkhya accepts the three pramanas of perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony.? Knowledge produced 
through sense-activity is perception. When a thing like a 
jar comes within the range of vision, buddhi, or the intellect, 

* S.P.B., vi. 28; Y.S., i. 4. 7. See also Y.B., ii. 20; iv. 22. 


* $.D.S., xv. 1 S.P.B., i. 148. ¢Y.S., 1.3 
s ¥\S., i. 9. * ¥.S., i. ro. 7 S.K., 4 
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is so modified as to assume the form ' of the jar; and the 
soul becomes aware of the existence of the jar.2 The two 
kinds of perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and deter- 
minate (savikalpaka), are admitted. According to Vacaspati, 
buddhi comes into touch with external objects through the 
senses. At the first moment of the contact there is an inde- 
terminate consciousness in which the particular features of 
the object are not noticed, and we have only indeterminate 
perception. At the second moment, through the exercise of 
mental analysis (vikalpa) and synthesis (sarhkalpa), the object 
is perceived as possessing a definite nature,3 and we have 
determinate perception. While Vacaspati thinks that the 
activity of manas is necessary for perception, Vijfianabhiksu 
denies it, and holds that buddhi directly comes into touch 
with the objects through the senses. Vacaspati assigns to 
manas the function of arranging the sense-data and ordering 
them into determinate perceptions, while Vijfianabhiksu 
thinks that the determinate character of things is directly 
perceived by the senses and that manas is only the faculty 
of desire, doubt and imagination. Yogic perception is admitted 
by the Sarhkhya, which holds that all things exist involved 
or evolved at all times. The mind of the yogin can come 
into connection with the past and the future objects which 
exist at present in a latent condition by virtue of certain 
powers produced by meditation.¢ Yogic perception produced 
by the powers of mind is unlike ordinary sense-perception. 
In memory—knowledge, the manas, the self-sense and the 
intellect alone are active, though their activity presupposes 
the results of previous perceptions—such as a memory image. 
While the outer organs of perception can operate only on 
objects presented to them, manas can deal with the past and 
the future as well. In the case of internal perception, the 
co-operation of the sense-organs is lacking. Buddhi perceives 
the states of pleasure and the like.s 

* Tad&kérolickhi. * S.P.S., i. 89. 

3 Cp. Vyasa: Sdminyavisesasamudayo dravyam (Y.B., iii. 44). 

« S.P.B., i. ot. 

5 ‘* What is manifested in dreamless sleep, when there is no contact 
with objects, as the sdttvika pleasure of tranquillity (44ntisukham), the same 
. a property of buddhi, the pleasure of the self (4tmasukham) ”’ (S.P.B., 
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Even if puruga is knowable, it is because puruga is reflected in 
buddhi. The eye cannot see itself except as it is reflected in a mirror. 
All cognitions are modifications of the internal organ. A primary 
cognition such as “ This is a jar” is a modification of that organ. 
When its reflection falls on puruga, it is apprehended. The cognition, 
“I cognise the jar,” is a modification of the internal organ. Puruga, 
along with the reflection of the modification of the internal organ, such 
as “‘ This is a jar,"’ is reflected in the internal organ. This second 
reflection is the modification of the internal orgén. Even the cognition 
“I am distinct from prakti ” is a modification of the internal organ.* 
Buddhi changes according to the objects offered to it. 

The notion of self, which is connected with all our mental pheno- 
mena and which illumines them, is due to the reflection of the self in 
buddhi. So purusga may be said to see again that which was perceived 
by the buddhi, and so impart consciousness by transferring its illumina- 
tion to the buddhias theego. The purusa can know itself only through 
its reflection in the buddhi, modified into the form of the object. 
According to V&caspati, the self can know itself only when attention 
is entirely withdrawn from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the reflection of the self in the 
sattva nature of buddhi. In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddhi in its sattva nature, rendered conscious by receiving 
the reflection of purusa in it; and the object is the self in its purity.* 
Vyasa s holds that the self cannot be known by the buddhi in which 
it is reflected, but it is the self which knows itself through its reflection 
in the pure nature of buddhi. Vijfidnabhiksu thinks that the self 
knows itself through the reflection in itself of the mental modification, 
which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, 
even as it knows an external object through the reflection in itself of 
the mental modification which assumes the form of the object.¢ Since 
the self is essentially self-luminous, it can know itself through the 
reflection in itself of the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
self. Vijfianabhiksu regards the self as determined by the mental 
mode which is modified into the form of the self as the subject, and 
the self in its pure essence as the object. 


Pratyabhijfia or recognition, is brought under perception. 
It is possible because buddhi is eternal, and quite different 
from the momentary cognitions of individuals. The eternal 
buddhi undergoes modifications, by virtue of which it becomes 
connected with the different cognitions involved in recog- 
nition. This would not be possible of the self which is 
unmodifiable.s 


' Y.S., ii. 20, reads: “ The self as seer is absolute in its purity, yet is 


—— of being perceived in experience ” (pratyaydflupasyah). 
Tattvavaisaradt, iii, 35. s Y.B., iii. 35. 4 Yogavarttiha, iii. 35. 
1 Ses a ccltlabems of tee theca see N.S., iii. 2. 1-9. 
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competent for the work. Nor are the Vedas eternal, since 
they possess the character of effects, Letters perish after 
they are pronounced When we say “ It is the same letter,”’ 
we mean that it belongs to the same genus.* Simply because 
the Vedas are not of personal origin, we cannot infer that 
they are eternal, since a sprout is not eternal, though it has 
not a personal origin.3 Their objects are supersensuous, yet 
“there can be intuition even in the case of supersensuous 
objects, by means of the universal forms which determine 
the character of being a padartha, or an object denoted by 
a word.” 4 Though the Vedas are not of personal authorship, 
their natural power to denote objects is communicated by 
aptas to their disciples.s The Veda, on account of its non- 
personal authorship, is free from doubts and discrepancies, 
and is regarded as of self-evident validity. If the validity 
of the Vedas depended on something else, they would not be 
authoritative for us.6 Kapila, at the beginning of the kalpa, 
only remembered it. The scriptural statements are tested 
and lived by the muktas or the liberated, who pass them on 
to others. If those who teach us the Sastras are not inspired 
seers, but have accepted them at second-hand, then it would 
be a case of the blind leading the blind.? We accept the 
utterances of the Aptas as valid, since their authority is 
established by the tested validity of their sayings in other 
branches of knowledge as 4yurveda.® 

The Samkhya is aware that there are other systems which 
profess to be revealed, and so argues that reason will have to 
be employed in finding out which codes of revelation are 
true and which not. Vacaspati says: ‘“ The invalidity of 
these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertions, 
to the lack of sufficient support, to their making statements 
opposed to the canons of logic, to their acceptance by the 
milecchas and such other low classes.”"9 Aniruddha quotes a 


* S.P.S., v. 47. 

*S.P.S., Vrtti, v. 45. The sphotavada is refuted in v. 57, and sound, 
on account of its character as effect, is said to be non-eternal (v. 58). 

3 S.P.S., v. 48. 

‘ Atindriyesv api padadrthata’vacchedakena simadnyaripenpa pratiter 
vakgyaminatvad (S.P.B., v. 42). 

s S.P.B., v. 43. ¢$.P.S., v. $2. + S.P.S., iii, 81. 

5 S.P.B., i. 98., iv. 51. 9 Tattvakaumudi, 5. 
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According to the Sarhkhya, a cognition is not perceived by 
another cognition, but is perceived by the self. For cognition 
is regarded as a function of the buddhi, which is unconscious, 
and so it cannot be its own object, but can only be appre- 
hended by the self.* 

Negation (abhfiva) is also mentioned under perception. 
The Samkhya does not admit negation as such, but interprets it 
in terms of the positive. Mere non-perception cannot prove 
non-existence, since it may be due to other causes, such as long 
distance, exces ive nearness, extreme subtlety, or disturbance 
of sense-organs, inattention, concealment of the object, and 
mixture with other things. Internal perception, self-con- 
sciousness, recognition and knowledge of non-existence are 
treated as falling under perception. 

Inference is said to be of two kinds: affirmative (vita) 
and negative (avita). The former is based on affirmative 
concomitance and the latter on negative concomitance.3 The 
five-membered form of the syllogism is admitted. Generali- 
sation is the result of the observation of the accompaniment 
attended with the non-observation of non-accompaniment.s 
Vyapti, which is constant concomitance, is not a separate 
principle. It is a relation of things, but not itself a thing.7 
Arthapatti or implication, and sambhava or subsumption, 
are included under inference. 

Aptavacana or trustworthy assertion, is also a source of 
valid knowledge. A word is related to its object as a sign 
to the thing signified. This is evident from the instruction 
of the trustworthy, the law of use and wont, conventions and 
the fact of their possessing the same denotation.* The Vedas 
are not said to be the composition of persons, since there are 
not any persons who can be their authors.9 The released 
have no concern with the Vedas, and the unreleased are not 

' Y.B.,iv.9. 4 See also Tattvavaisdradt, i.9. S.K., 7; S.P.S.,i. 108-9. 

3 Vicaspati brings the pfirvavat and simdnyatodrsta kinds under the 
former and gesavat under the latter. See Tattvahaumudt, 5. 

¢ S.P.S., v. 27. 

s S.P.S., Vrtti, v.28. Constant coexistence of both thesidhyaand sidhana 
or of one is vy4pti (S.P.S., v.29). All produced objects are non-eternal is a 
case of the former, while “ all smoky things are fiery " is a case of the latter. 

* Tattvintaram, v. 30. Paficasikha is of opinion that vydpti is the 


possession of the power of that which is sustained (Adheyasaktiyoga, v. 32). 
7 ¥. 33-35. * S.PS., Vrtti, v. 38. 9 S.P.S., v. 46. 
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verse in his Vrtii to the effect: “‘ Huge giants do not drop 
from heaven simply because an 4pta, or competent person, 
says so. Only sayings which are supported by reason should 
be accepted by me and others like yourselves.”’ ! 

The Samkhya avoids the appearance of being an innovation 
by its acceptance of the Veda as a means of knowledge. But, 
as we shall see, it discards many an old dogma and silently 
ignores others. It, however, never openly opposes the Vedas, 
but adopts the more deadly process of sapping their 
foundations. 

The modification of buddhi is the pram4na, and the validity 
or the invalidity of these modifications can be tested by the 
later modifications, and not by any reference to external 
objects. The object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent 
object, but an existent one. Water is the object of the 
illusion of water, and when this illusory cognition is contra- 
dicted by the cognition of the rays of the sun, the latter 
cognition has for its object the rays of the sun.* Validity, 
as well as invalidity, belongs to the cognition itself.3 Some- 
times it is said that only the Sruti is of self-evident validity 
(svatahpramanam), while perception and inference are liable 
to error and require confirmation.4 The test of reality is 
workability (arthakriyakaritva). Our apprehension, moreover, 
is relative to our ahamkdra, or individual purpose. It is 
difficult to have a disinterested knowledge of the world inde- 
pendent of us. The jiva is imprisoned in its own isolated 
consciousness, and cannot attain to the knowledge of reality 
beyond it. It follows that all empirical knowledge is vitiated 
by a central flaw. Every cognition implicating the purusa 
confuses it with the internal organ. It is when the shadow 
of buddhi falls on purusa that the latter appears as though 
possessed of cognition.s 


Na hy 4ptavacanin nabhaso nipatanti mahdsuraih 
Yuktimad vacanam grihyam maydnyaigéca bhavadvidhaih. 
(i. 26.) 

* Prabhicandra criticises this view on the ground that it abolishes the 
distinction between valid and invalid cognitions. 

3 The Naiydyika criticises this view on the ground that if cognitions 
were inherently invalid, we cannot act; and if they were inherently valid 
we cannot account for erroneous cognitions which are facts. 

4S.P.S., i. 147; also i. 36, 77, 83, 154; ii. 20, 22; iii. 15, 80; iv. 22, 

$ Tattvakaumudi, 5. 
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XV 


SoME CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SAMKHYA THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Postponing to a later section a critical estimate of the 
Samkhya metaphysics, we may briefly notice here some of 
the striking defects of the Sarhkhya theory of knowledge.* 
From the fact that in the world of experience the individual 
deals with a datum or something given, the Samkhya argues 
to the independent existence of subjects and objects. As we 
have seen, in the discussion of the Nyaya theory of knowledge, 
pure subjects and pure objects are false abstractions which 
have no meaning apart from the concrete experience in which 
they function. When the Sarmkhya breaks up the concrete 
unity of experience into the two elements of subject and 
object and makes them fictitiously absolute, it cannot account 
for the fact of experience. When purusa is viewed as pure 
consciousness, the permanent light which illuminates all 
objects of knowledge, and prakrti as something opposed to 
consciousness and utterly foreign to it, the latter can never 
become the obiect of the former. The Sarhkhya cannot get 
across the ditch which it has dug between the subject and the 
object. The metaphors of proximity, reflection, and the like, 
are artificial remedies intended to cure imaginary diseases. 
Purusa can never know prakrti, if the two are what the 
Sarhkhya takes them to be. The purusa cannot say in what 
way the changes in its consciousness, said to be the reflections 
of the modifications of buddhi, are brought about. The 
Samkhya says, when buddhi is modified, this modification is 
reflected in the consciousness of purusa. Granting for argu- 
ment’s sake the validity of this theory of reflection, are we 
not in the grip of psychological subjectivism ? To receive a 
reflection is not the same thing as to perceive a reality that 

* There is some similarity between the Sirhkhya and the Kantian theories 
of knowledge. The phenomenal world is constituted in both by the co- 
operation of the transcendental subjects (purugas) and objects (prakysti). Both 
assert the autonomy of the selves in the trans-empirical world and admit 
the existence of matter in view of the passivity of the subjects which cannot 


produce their own sensations. Both hold that the existence of God cannot 
be'proved. In other respects there are vital differences. 
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is not merely mental. What is the relation between the 
external object and the internal idea? If the two things are 
related causally, what becomes of the radical opposition 
between the two? Is perception at any time a mere change 
of consciousness? Is it not always an awareness of an 
object? Are we not going beyond the verified experience 
when we regard the awareness and the object as two distinct 
realitics ? Jf the purusa and the prakrti are absolutely 
unrelated to each other, then we cannot account for a conscious 
occurrence or even a material process. This is evidently a 
reductio ad absurdum. But the Sarhkhya hides from itself 
the unsatisfactoriness of its position by a number of metaphors 
and inconsistencies. When subject and object approach one 
another, there is said to be a mutual reflection of qualities 
and transfer of properties. Unless the subject and the object 
are akin to each other, how can the one reflect the other ? 
How can buddhi, which is non-intelligent, reflect purusa ? 
How can the formless purusa which is the constant seer be 
reflected in buddhi which is changing? The two cannot, 
therefore, be absolutely opposed in nature. The last sitra 
of the Vibhitipada of the Yoga Sira states that when buddhi 
becomes as pure as purusa, freedom is attained. A purified 
buddhi does not bind the purusa; and, before the abolition 
of buddhi, we have the reflection of purusa in the purified 
buddhi. Buddhi makes possible complete knowledge of 
purusa and prakrti and their distinction. So long as buddhi 
is tinged with selfish aims and particular purposes the truth 
cannot be known by us. 

The Sarhkhya theory does not account for the fact of 
knowledge which is a subject-object relation. It admits 
that the object depends on the subject to be known, and the 
subject requires an object to know. In other words, there 
is no knowledge without the synthesis of the two. The 
subject cannot know itself fully until it knows the object 
fully. It cannot know the object until the latter is mani- 
fested by the subject. Is not the relation between the two 
essential? The two cannot be external to each other. The 
appearance of externality arises on account of our going 
beyond the fact of experience to account for it. 

* Sattvapurusayoh guddhisimye kaivalyam. 
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The principle of consciousness is never perceived in itself. 
It is inferred from knowledge. It is said to be pure awareness. 
The universal element of knowledge is abstracted and set 
down as the purusa or the consciousness which has no form, 
no quality, no movement. it is called the pure subject. The 
contents of consciousness which are ever fluctuating are 
traced to the object world, which is regarded as a funda- 
mental unity whose character is variableness. All objects 
are material, including sense-data and mental states which 
are limited in their nature. They come and go and are 
copies of outer things, though made of subtler stuff. Though 
the modifications of buddhi belong to the same group as 
the things of the world, the purusa illuminates the former, 
since buddhi is of a far subtler nature and possesses the 
quality of sattva in a preponderant degree. Buddhi is better 
adapted for the reflection of the light of purusa than the other 
products of prakrti.t So far as knowledge is concerned, we 
get to know other things through the modifications of buddhi 
or mind-stuff. Each act of knowledge is broken up into the 
principle of consciousness, which illumines it, and a modifica- 
tion of buddhi which is in itself non-conscious, though it 
becomes a content of consciousness the moment it is illumined 
by the purusa. The movements of buddhi are in themselves 
unconscious, but through their connection with purusa they 
are interpreted as the coherent experiences of an individual. 
Since experience has in it two elements, one constant and the 
other variable, we cannot isolate the two and argue that the 
two exist separately and happen to come together in expe- 
rience. To assume that the subject and the object of know- 
ledge are complete in themselves is to rend the seamless 
garment of truth by setting up its different elements against 
the whole to which they essentially belong. If purusa is self 
and prakrti selfless, then they are, by definition, reciprocally 


* In gross matter, mass and energy answering to tamas and rajas are 
the dominant features. In buddhi, tamas is at its lowest and sattva at its 
highest, and so it has the power of translucence. If buddhi had only sattva 
and rajas elements, it would give rise to a simultaneous revelation of all 
objects. It does not do so because of the element of tamas in it. The 
light of consciousness is reflected wherever tamas is removed. In a sense 
buddhi hides within it all knowledge potentially. What becomes actual 
depends on the lifting of the veil of darkness. 
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exclusive, and there can be no communion between them ; 
and rightly the Sarhkhya views the relation between the two 
as a mechanical one. A mechanical relation implies that the 
subject and the object of consciousness are not only numerically 
different, but are also, fer se, wholly independent of and 
separate from each other. The mechanical modifications of 
buddhi become illuminated, as if by magic, with the light of 
consciousness, We have not here any explanation of conscious 
knowledge. The rise of consciousness on the occasion of a 
mechanical modification is a baffling mystery. But the 
problem is of our own creation. We first of all assume the 
existence of a pure subject and a pure object, which lie wholly 
without the range of experience, and then struggle to bring 
them together into experience. A truer philosophy tells us 
that subject and object are distinguished within consciousness 
or knowledge, and not simply outside of it. Subject and 
object do not happen to come together, but are really 
inseparable from each other. If experience is allowed to speak 
for itself, it will tell us that subject and object are presented 
as one. Knowledge becomes intelligible when we recognise 
that the fundamental relation in all conscious experience is a 
relation of members which are in an organic unity, which 
exist as terms in a living process, in and through each other, 
or in and through a universal which transcends them both, 
though it does not exclude them. The fundamental fact of 
a universal consciousness is the presupposition of all knowledge. 
The Samkhya purusa should be really this one universal self, 
though it is regarded as many on account of the confusion 
between the psychological and the metaphysical self. Of course, 
every jiva has the universal self operating in it. In one sense, 
our knowledge is the manifestation of a universal principle ; 
while, from another point of view, it is dependent on a sensible 
process, which must be stimulated from without by its appro- 
priate objects. Intelligence is the same in all in whom it is 


* Cp. “ That the non-intelligent aharthkfra should manifest the self- 
luminous self has no more sense than to say that a spent coal manifests 


the sun.” 
SantAngara ividityam ahathkAro jaddtmakah 
Svayarhjyotigam &tm&nath vyanaktiti na yuktimad, 


Y&mundcarya: Almasiddhi, quoted in R.B., ii. 1. 1). 
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developed, and is everywhere struggling to free itself from 
individual limitations and regards things, not from the point 
of view of a particular organism, but from that of a pure 
subject. While in one sense our knowledge is our own, in 
another it is independent of us who possess it. 


XVI 


ETHICS 


The Sarmkhya starts with the idea of the universality of 
suffering,' which is of three kinds: Aadhyatmika, #.e, arising 
from the psychophysical nature of man; Adhibhautika, 
$.€. arising from the external world; and the Adhidaivika, 
$.¢. arising from the supernatural agencies. The pain caused 
by the disorders of the body or mental unrest is of the first 
kind; the second type is due to men, beasts and birds ; 
while the third owes its existence to the influence of planets 
and the elemental agencies.2 Every individual strives to 
alleviate and if possible get rid of pain. But pain cannot be 
rooted out by the remedies prescribed by the science of 
medicine or the scriptures.3 Liberation is not attainable by 
the observance of Vedic rites. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
the Sarmkhya urges that the Vedic rites involve a violation 
of the great moral principles. The law of ahirnsa is set aside 
when we kill an animal for the Agnistoma sacrifice. Killing 
is productive of sin, even though it be in a sacrifice. Besides, 
the kind of heaven we get to by the performance of the 
sacrifice is a temporary one. Life in heaven (svarga) is not 
exempt from the influence of the three gunas, By the 
practice of virtue and the performance of sacrifices we simply 
postpone the evil but do not get tid of it. We cannot escape 
from evils by death, since the same fate pursues us life after 
life. If the miseries are natural to the soul, there is no help 
for us; if they are only accidental and arise from something 
else, we can escape suffering by separating ourselves from the 
source of suffering. 

Bondage belongs to prakrti and is attributed to purusga. 

’ mage vi, 6-8; Y-S., ii. 15. * Tattvakaumudt, 1, 
3 S.K., 2. 
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“ Although bondage in the form of the cognition of pain, 
and discrimination and non-discrimination in the form of 
functions belong to the citta or the inner organ, still purusa’s 
enjoyment or suffering consists in the mere reflection of pain 
in him.” * Purusa’s bondage is a fiction,? due to its proximity 
to citta. It is therefore said to be adventitious (aupadhika). 
If purusa’s connection with pain were real, it could not be 
cut off. Vijfidnabhiksu quotes a verse from the Kirma 
Purana’ to the effect: ‘‘ Were the self by nature impure, 
unclean, mutable, verily release would not be possible for it 
even by hundreds of rebirths.”4 Bondage is not due to 
time or space, embodiment or karma.s All these belong to 
the not-self. The property of one thing cannot produce 
change in another, for then all would enjoy pleasure or suffer 
pain. Bondage arises through the conjunction of prakrti 
with purusa, which is by nature eternal and pure, enlightened 
and unconfined.?7 Nor is the mere presence of prakrti the 
cause of experience, since on such a view the released soul 
might have experience; but its cause is “‘the object of 
experience, which does not exist in the state of release.” ® 
Non-discrimination (aviveka) is the cause of bondage (bandha- 
hetu). This aviveka belongs to buddhi, though it has the 
purusa for its object. It follows that our misery will terminate 
only when our aviveka ends. Knowledge and ignorance are 
the sole determinants of release and bondage.9 

Purusa is eternally free. It does not desire or hate, 
govern or obey, impel or restrain. The moral life is vested 
in the subtle body which accompanies the purusa from birth 
to birth ; pain is the essence of bodily existence.t*° When the 


' S.P.B., i. 58. * Vahmiatram. S.P.S., Vytti, i. 58. 
3 ii, 2. 12. 
+ Yady 4tm4 malino ’svaccho vikdr! sy&t svabhivatah 

Na hi tasya bhaven muktir janmantaragatair api. (S.P.B., i. 7.) 


Were pain natural to purugsa, there would be no point in the injunction 
to get rid of it (S.P.S., i. 8-112). 

s S.P.S., i. 12-16. ¢ S.P.S., Vetti, i. 17. 

7 i. 19. * S.P.S., Vyrtti, vi. 44. 

9 S.P.S., ii. 7. Aniruddha quotes a verse in his S.P.S., Vrtti, to the 
effect: “ There is no bondage in the nature of things (vastusthitya), nor 
does release follow from its non-existence, Both these constituted by error 
have no real existence "’ (i. 7). 

« S.K., 55. 
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soul is left alone, it is said to be purified. The supreme good, 
which the jiva aims at and strives for, is to realise the per- 
fection of the purusa. All ethical activity is for the fuller 
realisation of the purusa in us. The circuit of sarhsdra is one 
of conflict and change, made up of parts that are indifferent 
and external to each other. The jiva, in its endless revolu- 
tions, is ever seeking and ever failing to attain to unity with 
itself, i.e. attain to the status of purusa, which is eternally 
one with itself and complete in itself, having no necessary 
relation with anything external to it. Every jiva has in it 
the higher purusa, and to realise its true nature has no need 
to go out of itself, but only to become conscious of its real 
nature. The ethical process is not the development of some- 
thing new, but a re-discovery of what we have forgotten. 
Release is a return into one’s true self and deliverance from 
a yoke to which the jiva has subjected itself. It is the 
removal of an illusion which hides our true nature from our 
eyes. The knowledge that “ I am not ” (nasmi), that ‘ naught 
is mine’ (na me), and that “ the ego exists not” (naham), 
leads to release.* 

While freedom is brought about by knowledge, this know- 
ledge is not merely theoretical. It is what results from the 
practice of virtue, yoga, etc.2 While bondage is traced to 
wrong knowledge (viparyaya), this wrong knowledge includes 
not only avidyd, or unreal cognition, but also asmit&, or 
egoism, raga or desire, dvesa or hatred, and abhiniveSa or 
fear.3 These are brought about by aésakti, or incapacity, 
which is of twenty-eight kinds, of which eleven belong to the 
senses and seventeen to buddhi.‘ Unselfish activity is an 
indirect means to salvation.s By itself it does not lead us to 
freedom. It may yield birth in the divine regions, which is 
not to be confused with moksa.* Vairagya, which follows the 
rise of discriminative knowledge, is different from that which 
precedes it.7 Through vairagya, or unattachment, absorption 
into prakrti takes place.’ This dissolution into prakrti is not 


* S.K., 64. » S.P.B., iii. 77 and 78. 
3 S.P.S. and S.P.B., iii. 37. 4 S.P.S., iii. 38; S.K., 49. 
s i. 82, 8s. $ S.P\S., iii. 52-53. 


? Four kinds of vairigya are distinguished in Tattvahaumud!, 23. 
* Vairagy&t prakrtilayah (S.KX., 45; S.P.S., iil. 54). 
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ultimate freedom; for the souls thus absorbed in prakrti 
reappear as Ivaras, or Lords, since their error is not consumed 
by knowledge. ‘‘ He who in a previous creation was absorbed 
into the cause (prakrti) becomes in another creation the 
Adipurusa, having the character of Ivara, or Lord, all-knowing 
and all-doing.” * Ethical virtues help us to realise the deeper 
consciousness, while vices involve a darkening of this con- 
sciousness. By indulging in vices the soul immerses itself 
more and more completely in the material body. 

The method of yoga occupies a prominent place in the 
Samkhya Sitra, though not in the Karikd. We can obtain 
discriminative knowledge only when our emotional stirrings 
are subdued and intellectual activities are controlled. When 
the senses are regulated and the mind acquires calm, buddhi 
becomes transparent, and reflects the pure light of purusa. 
While buddhi is in its intrinsic nature sAttvika, on account 
of its acquired impulses and tendencies (vasan4s), it has 
lapsed from its innate purity. By dhyana (meditation), the 
taints of citta caused by the external objects are removed. 
When the citta regains its pristine condition and rids itself 
of its desires, the objects no longer excite love or hatred. 
We have to gain spiritual calm and composure, when the 
objects do not excite our egoistic interests but reveal their 
true nature. Since this absolute detachment is beyond the 
reach of ordinary men, they attempt to develop the impersonal 
outlook by resorting to art. Works of art offer a temporary 
release from the natural world. 

The doctrine of the gunas 3 has great ethical significance. 
The beings of the world are classified according to the pre- 
ponderance of the different gunas in them. In the devas 
the sattva element predominates, while the rajas and the 
tamas are reduced. In man the tamas element is reduced to 


'S.P.B., iii. 56. Different kinds of bondage are distinguished by 
Vacaspati as natural 2 senag oerey: incidental (vaikstika), and gg 
(daksinaka). While the first look upon prakrti as the absolute spirit, the 
second look upon the products of prakyti as the absolute spirit. The third 
neglect the true nature of spirit in wordly activities indulged in for the gain- 
ing of personal ends (istapirta) (Tatvakaumudt, 44; Tatitvasamdasa, p. 19). 

* S.P.S., iii. 30; S.P.B., iii. 30. 

3 While in the Samhkhya the gunas are purely non-intelligent, in the 
Vedanta they reflect the character of intelligence. 
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a less extent than in the devas. In the animal world the 
sattva is reduced considerably. In the vegetable kingdom 
tamas is more predominant than in the others. The upward 
ascent consists in the gradual increase of the sattva element 
and diminution of the tamas, since pain is a particular 
modification of the quality of rajas.* Strictly speaking, the 
gunas mingle, combine and strive in every fibre of our being. 
Their relative strength determines our mental character. 
We have men of elevated spirituality, passionate force and 
depressing apathy. Tamas, if predominant, brings in inertia, 
ignorance, weakness, incapacity, want of faith and disin- 
clination to act. It produces the coarse, dull, ignorant type 
of human nature. The individuals in whom the rajas is 
predominant are intrepid, restless and active. Sattva develops 
the critical, balanced, thoughtful nature. While the three 
gunas are present in different proportions in all men, the 
seer; the saint and the sage have sattva highly developed in 
them; the warrior, the statesman and the forceful man of 
action have rajas highly developed in them. Again, though 
the gunas affect every part of our natural being, relatively 
speaking, the three gunas have their strongest hold in the 
three different members of it, namely, mind, life and body. 
The Sarhkhya recognises no merit in sacrifices. It does not 
exclude the Siidras from higher studies. The teacher is not 
necessarily a Brahmin, but he who has freed himself. The 
winning of a good teacher depends on our previous conduct. 


XVII 


RELEASE 


Salvation in the Sarhkhya system is _— phenomenal, 
since bondage does not belong to purusa. Bondage and 
release refer to the conjunction and the disjunction of purusa 
and praksti resulting from non-discrimination and discrimina- 
tion. Prakrti does not bind the purusa but itself in various 
shapes.3 Purusa is entirely free from the oppositions of merit 
and demerit.s While bondage is the activity of prakrti 


’ a rajabparipimavisesah. * S.PS., iii. 72. 
1S.K 4 S.P.S., iii. 64: Y.S., ii. 22. 
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towards one not possessing discrimination, release is its 
inactivity towards one possessing discrimination.: When 
prakfti is active, it catches the reflection of purusa and casts 
its shadow on the purusa. Yet the change appearing in 
purusa is unreal and fictitious The union of purusa with 
the subtle body is the cause of sarhsdra, and salvation is 
attained through the breaking of the union by means of the 
knowledge of the distinction between purusa and prakrti. 
When prakrti withdraws itself from purusa, the latter realises 
the absurdity of attributing the adventures of prakrti to 
itself. Purusa remains in eternal isolation and prakrti relapses 
into inactivity. So long as there are objects concealing the 
real natue of the soul, liberation cannot be attained. When 
prakyti ceases to act, the modifications of buddhi cease, and 
the purusa assumes its natural form.3 “‘ The cessation of the 
creation by the pradhana in regard to the released one is 
nothing but this, viz. the non-production of the cause of the 
experience thereof, #.e. the particular transformation of one’s 
own upadhi called birth.’’1 When freed, the purusa keeps 
no company, looks to nothing without itself, and entertains 
no alien thoughts.s It is no longer at the mercy of prakrti 
or its products, but stands as a star apart, undisturbed by 
the earthly cares. There is in reality no distinction between 
the bound and the released, for freedom consists in the removal 
of obstacles which hinder the full manifestation of the glory 
of purusa.6 In samadhi or ecstatic consciousness, susupti or 
dreamless sleep and release, the purusa rests in its own form 
of Brahman (brahmariipata) through the dissolution of the 
modifications of buddhi.?7 In dreamless sleep and ecstatic 
consciousness the traces of past experiences are present, 
while they are absent in release. The discriminative know- 
ledge itself disappears when release is attained, for it is like 
a medicine which purges itself out as well as the disease, 
While deliverance is an escape from suffering, it is not an 
escape from all existence. The Sarhkhya has firm faith in 


' S.K., 61. *S.P.S.,ii.,8. Cp. alsoS.P.B.,i.164. 3S.P.S., ii. 34; Y.S., ii. 3. 

4 Muktam prati pradhdinasrstyuparamo yat tadbhogahetob svop&dhi 
paripimavisesasya janmakhyasyinutpddanam (S.P.B., vi. 44). 

$ Prakrtiviyogo moksah: Haribhadra, 

* S.P.S., vi. 20, 2 F535. 4 ®* $.P.S., v. 537. 
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the continuance of purusa, and so cannot be regarded as 
pessimistic. When the play of prakrti ceases, its develop- 
ments will lapse into the undeveloped. The purusas will be 
seers with nothing to look at, mirrors with nothing to reflect, 
and will subsist in lasting freedom from prakrti and its defile- 
ments as pure intelligences in the timeless void. On release, 
“the purusa, unmoved and self-collected, as a spectator 
contemplates prakrti which has ceased to produce.”’* The 
Sarhkhya ideal of freedom is not to be confused with the 
Buddhist goal of voidness or extinction of self, or the Advaita 
absorption into Brahman,3 or the Yogic acquisition of super- 
natural powers. Nor is mukti the manifestation of bliss 
(Ananda), since purusa is free from all attributes.s The 
scriptural passages which speak of bliss mean to convey 
that the state of release is one of freedom from pain.6 So 
long as the purusa has attributes, it is not free.7 

When discrimination arises, prakrti does not forthwith 
free the purusa, for, on account of the momentum of past 
habits, its work continues for some little time *; only the 
body is no more an obstacle to it. By virtue of the force of 
prarabdhakarma, the body continues, though no fresh karma 
is accumulated. Though the jivanmukta has no aviveka, yet 
his past sarhnskaras compel him to possess a body.9 Release 
from bondage and continuance of body are compatible with 
each other, since they are determined by different causes. 
At death the jivanmukta attains complete liberation, or dis- 
embodied isolation (videhakaivalya).t° The jivanmuktas teach 
us about the nature of freedom and the means of attaining it." 

If the play of prakrti ceases, the purusa is no more the 
spectator, since there is nothing to see; yet it is said that 
the freed soul has knowledge of the whole universe. We do 
not know whether the released souls hold social intercourse 
among themselves. The goal seems to be an extinction of 
individuality, and not an enhancement of personality. The 

* See also S.K., 65. piri Vv. 77-79: 2 6PS., v. 81. 

¢ S.P.S., v. 82. v. 

7 The Sarhkhya view of tendon is not enlike Aristotle’s view of 
blessedness as eternal thinking free from all activity. 

8 S.K., 67. 9 S.P.S., iii, 82-83. 


* Chan, Up. , viii, 12. 1. " iii, 79. 
s* §.P.S., Vitti, vi. 59. 
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highest state of isolation from prakyti and other souls is one 
of passivity, which no breath of emotion or stir of action 
disturbs. It is likely to be confused with a state of uncon- 
scious existence. Prasastapada objects to the Sarmkhya 
theory of freedom, on the ground that prakrti, which is by 
its very nature active, cannot rest idle. If prakrti is unin- 
telligent, how can it know whether the purusa has perceived 
the truth or not?' If, according to the Sarhkhya, there is 
only disappearance and not destruction of things, there is no 
possibility of a complete destruction of ignorance, passion, 
etc.; in other words, there is every chance that they may 
burst out again in the released soul.? 


XVIII 


Future LIFE 


The Sarnkhya guarantees the endless existence of the soul 
in both directions. If the soul does not exist from all eternity, 
then there is no reason why it should exist to all eternity. 
The soul is not, therefore, created. The more we recognise 
the eternity of souls the less need do we find for a creator 
God.3 According to the Sarmmkhya, the failure to discriminate 
between purusa and prakrti is the cause of sarhsira. This 
non-discrimination leaves an impression on the internal organ 
which produces in the next birth the same fatal defect. The 
lingadeha, or subtle body, which migrates from one gross 
body to another in successive births, is composed of buddhi, 
aharhkara and manas, the five organs of perception and the 
five of action, the five tanmatras as well as the rudiments of 
the gross elements, which serve as the seed whence the 
physical body grows. These subtle portions of the gross 


* ‘In fact, we find that even when it has duly brought about a certain 
perception of sound, for instance, it still goes on functioning towards the 
same perception; and in the same way, even after it will have brought 
about discriminative knowledge, it would go on with its functioning towards 
the same end, as its active nature will not have been set aside (by the said 
knowledge) "’ (P.P., p. 7). 

* Udayana’s Parifuddhi, ii. 2. 13; Sdstradipika, pp. 323 fi. 

3 Some thinkers like McTaggart argue for a non-omnipotent and non- 
creative God. 
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elements are as necessary to the psychic apparatus as the 
canvas to a picture.* This subtle body, incorporeal in char- 
acter, receives the impressions made by deeds performed in 
the course of its various migrations, The form of the new 
embodiment is determined by it. It is the real seat of pleasure 
and pain. The lifga, though distinct from purusa, consti- 
tutes the character and essential being of the person. In it 
are contained the sarhskdras or predispositions. The linga is 
compared to an actor who plays various parts. It has this 
power, because it shares in the property of all-pervadingness 
which belongs to prakrti. The conjunction of purusa with 
the linga is the cause, as well as the symptom, of misery, and 
persists until the attainment of true insight. While the 
subtle bodies are continuant, those produced from father 
and mother perish at death.3 The union of the lihga with 
the gross body constitutes birth, and its separation from it 
death. Except in the case of those who have attained 
freedom, the existence and rebirth of linga last for a whole 
world-period, at the end of which come quiescence and equi- 
librium. But, when creation is renewed, it starts out again 
on its career. 

The investiture in successive frames is determined by the 
dispositions (bhavas), which are the results of acts which are 
impossible without bodies subtle and gross.* This mutual 
dependence, like that of seed and sprout, is beginningless, and 
need not be regarded as a defect.s The evolution of buddhi, 


*S.K., 41. We cannot therefore say that mere buddhi, ahathkidra, 
manas will do, since these require the support of a subtle body. Some 
construe this passage as demanding the existence of a gross body, but this 
interpretation is not satisfactory in view of the obvious fact that during 
the transition from one life to another the subtle body subsists without the 
gross. Vijfidnabhiksu suggests that there is a third kind of body called 
adhisth4naéarira formed of a finer form of the gross elements and serving 
as the receptacle of the subtle body (S.P.B., iii. 12), 

* S.P.S., iii. 8. 3 S.K., 39. 

¢S.K., 52. While Vacaspati and Narayana interpret the relation of 
litga and bhiva as one of experiencing and the objects experienced, 
Vijfidnabhikgu takes it to refer to the relation of intellect and its conditions. 

$ Thus there are three kinds of creation : corporeal] creation (bhautika- 
targa), consisting of souls with gross bodies, comprising cight orders of 
superior beings and five of inferior, which, together with the human kind, 
which forms a class apart, constitute the fourteen orders of being distributed 
in the three worlds, the creation of the subtle bodies (tanmitrasarga), and 
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ahamhkara, the subtle body and the gross body, is a physical 
process, and the result is also a physical one, though some of 
these products are of so fine a structure that they cannot 
be perceived by the ordinary senses. The physical organisa- 
tion becomes a living being, a god, man or animal, when it is 
connected with a puruga. 

Dharma and adharma are the products of prakrti and 
attributes of the inner organ,! which help the formation of 
particular bodies and senses suited to the living beings, 
according to their place in the scale of development. The 
law of karma operates through the bhavas or dispositions of 
buddhi.? Each soul is relative to its organism, and, according 
to its merit, can pass through all the grades of being from 
the lowest to the highest,3 which are fourteen in number. 
We may get a bodily organism where our life is confined to 
the obscure sensations, and instincts of the animal or the 
unconscious movements of the plants. The plant world is 
also a field of experience. All these products of prakrti can 
only stunt, but not kill, the purusa within. 


XIX 


Is SAMKHYA ATHEISTIC ? 


We have seen how the elements of the Samkhya were 
subordinated in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita to an 
idealistic theism. While the Epic philosophy borrowed the 
cosmogony and the theory of the absolute passivity of purusa 
from the Samkhya, it did not regard purusa and prakrti as 
self-sufficient realities, but represented them as modes of 
one ultimate Brahman. In its classical form, however, the 
Sarhkhya does not uphold theism. In its indifference to the 
supremacy of an absolute spirit, as well as in its doctrine 


intellectual creation (pratyayasarga or bhdvasarga), consisting of the affections 
of intellect, its sentiments and faculties classified into four groups according 
as they obstruct, disable, satisfy and perfect the understanding (S.K., 53; 
S.P.S., iii. 46). 

8 S.P.S., v. 25; S.K., 43. 

* S.K., 40, 43, 55; B.G., vii. 12; x. 4. 5. For the three kinds of bodies, 
see S.P.S., v. 124, 

3 S.K., 44. 4 S.P.S,, v. 412. 
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of the relation of avidy4 and the soul’s entanglement in 
sathsdra, the Sarhkhya reminds us of Buddhism. It may well 
be that the attempt of the Samkhya in its systematic form was 
to declare that a strict adoption of the rationalistic method 
did not lead us to the repudiation of the reality of selves. 

The difficulties of creation are noticed. All actions are 
motived by self-interest or benevolence. God, who has all 
his interests fulfilled, can have no more selfish interests. If 
God is affected by selfish motives or desires, then he is not 
free; if he is free, then he would not involve himself in the 
act of creation. To say that God is neither free nor fettered 
is to remove all basis for argument. The creation of the 
world cannot be regarded as an act of kindness, since the 
souls, prior to creation, have no pain from which they require 
to be released. If God were moved by goodwill, he would 
have created only happy creatures. If it is said that differ- 
ences of conduct require God to deal with men in accordance 
with these differences, the answer is that the law of karma 
is the operative principle and the aid of God is unnecessary.* 
Again, material things cannot issue from an immaterial 
spirit. The eternal existence of the purusas is inconsistent 
with the infinity and creatorship of God. Theism seems to 
weaken belief in immortality, for if we have a creator of 
souls, then souls have a beginning and need not be immortal. 
The Samkhya, which is anxious to abide within the strict 
limits of knowledge, holds that the reality of God cannot be 
established by logical proofs.3 There is no sensible evidence 
or inferential knowledge or scriptural testimony of Iévara. 
The Samkhya is not atheistic in the sense that it establishes 
that there is no God. It only shows that there is no reason 
for supposing there is one. The passages which are apparently 
theistic in the scriptures are really eulogies of freed souls.s 

The old gods of the Vedic hymns manage to live under 
the zgis of the rationalistic Sammkhya. They are, however, 
not eternal in nature. The Sarmmkhya accepts the theory of a 

* S.P.S., i. 93-04. *S.P.S., v. 1. See Tattvakaumudt, 57. 

3 S.P.S., v. 12. Cp. Darwin: “ The mystery of the beginning of al) 
things is insoluble by us, and I for one must be content to remain an 
agnostic ”’ (Life and Letters of Charles Darwin). 


4 It does not say Iévaribhavit, but only “ lévardsiddhed.” 
5 S.P.S., 1. 95; ili, 54-6. 
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Vyavasthapaka Isévara, who, at the time of creation, arranges 
the successive developments of prakrti. Siva, Visnu, etc., 
are regarded as phenomenal.t The Sarhkhya admits the 
existence of an emergent Ivara previously absorbed in 
prakrti.2 The souls, who, through the practice of unattach- 
ment to mahat, etc., become absorbed in prakrti, are said to 
be all-knowers and all-doers.3 These are the characteristics 
we generally attribute to God, but, as the Sarhkhya holds 
that prakrti is always under the rule of another, these gods 
are not independent. 

The unconscious but immanent teleology of prakrti, which 
reminds us of Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-established harmony, 
is a crux in the Sarhkhya philosophy. How does it happen 
that the evolution of prakrti is adapted to the needs of spirits ? 
Prakrti without purusa is helpless, nor can purusa gain freedom 
without the aid of prakrti. It is difficult to regard the two 
as entirely distinct. The analogy of the lame and the blind 
is unsound, since both are conscious and can take counsel 
together. But prakrti is not conscious.s Again, in the end 
only the purusa is said to be liberated and not prakrti. The 
metaphor of the magnet and the piece of iron is unavailing, 
since the permanence of the proximity of the purusa to prakrti 
would involve an unceasing evolution. ‘ The pradhana being 
non-intelligent and the purusa indifferent, and there being no 
third principle to connect them, there can be no connection 
of the two.”’® The simile of the actress, who desists from 
the dance after exhibiting herself to the spectators, does not 
seem to be rightly conceived. Purusa falls by error into a 
confusion with prakrti, and the remedy seems to be to make 
the confusion worse confounded. The evil is said to be 
removed by a full enjoyment thereof. The purusa is liberated 
when it gets disgusted with prakrti’s doings. 

The later thinkers found it impossible to account for this 
harmony between the needs of purusa and the acts of prakrti, 
and so attribute the function of guiding the development of 


t S.P.S., iii. 57. 

» Prakytilinasya janyeévarasya siddhib (S.P.B., ili. $7). 
3 Sarvavit, sarvakarta (S.P.S., iii. 56). 

4 S.P.S, Vyrtti and S.P.B., iii. 55, and Y.S., iv. 3. 

s S.B., ii. 2. 7. 6 S.B., ii. 2. 7. 
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prakrti, by removing the barriers, to God.t_ They thus improve 
on the original plan of the system. The Sarhkhya requires 
a comprehensive life, which allots to different purusas their 
respective organisations. Vacaspati holds that the evolution 
of prakrti is directed by an omniscient spirit. Vijfiianabhiksgu 
thinks that Kapila’s denial of [évara is a regulative principle, 
which he insisted on to induce men to withdraw themselves 
from the excessive contemplation of an eternal god, which 
would impede the rise of true discriminative knowledge. He 
also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant claim 
(praudhivada) to show that the system does not stand in need 
of a theistic hypothesis. He sometimes explains the atheism 
of the Sarnkhya as a concession to popular views, and suggests 
also very naively that it is propounded with the set object 
of misleading evil men and preventing them from attaining 
true knowledge.3 He attempts to explain away the Sarhkhya 
attitude to God. In several places+ Vijfianabhiksu tries to 
reconcile the Sarhkhya views with those of the Vedanta.s 
He admits the reality of a universal purusa. “He, the 
supreme, #.¢. the generic universal, collective purusa, possesses, 
the power of knowing all and doing all, being like the lode- 
stone, the mover to activity by means of mere proximity.” ® 
The Sarhkhya, however, overlooks the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics by not being sufficiently thorough. It has had 
a misleading idea that the inquiry was irrelevant for its 


purpose, 
XX 


GENERAL ESTIMATE 


The student of the history of philosophic thought finds a 
constant recurrence of the fundamental problems, however 


! Vicaspati, Vijfidnabhiksu and Nagefa. Cp. Vicaspati: “ IévarasySpi 
dharmidhisthinirtham pratibandhdpanaya eva vyipirah.”’ Tattvavatsdradt, 
iv. 3. 

+ Abhyupagamavada (S.P.B., Introduction). 

] Papinarh jfinapratibandhartham. 

« S.P.B., i. 122; v. 61, 65; vi. 52, 66. 

5 Praksti, the material cause of the world, is said to be undivided (avi- 
bhakta) from Brahman, which is different from the souls (S.P.B., i. 69; ili. 66). 

* Sa hi parah purusasiminyarh sarvajfidnaéaktimat sa Ségaktimac 
ca (S.P.B., iii. 7). See also S.P.B., v. 12. 
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varied their statements and however widely separated in 
time and place their authors may be. The problems do not 
alter, nor even the answers, so much in themselves as in their 
application. When the scientific theory of evolution discovers 
an orderly process of development from the crudest germ of 
life to the fullest flower of man, it is not the hypothesis that 
is new, for that is as old as the Upanisads in India or Anaxi- 
mander, Heraclitus and Empedocles in Greece; but what is 
new is the experimental study of details and verification of 
the theory by modern science. The Samkhya theory, which 
offers some satisfaction to a need which the mind of man 
experiences, is a philosophical conception arrived at more 
under the moulding influence of metaphysical tendencies than 
under the scientific impulse of the observation of objective 
existence. But the philosophical view of the Samkhya, with 
its dualism of purusa and prakrti and a plurality of infinite 
purusas, each unlimited and yet not interfering with the 
unlimitedness of the others, though existing out of and inde- 
pendent of them, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of the main problem of philosophy. The dualistic realism is 
the result of a false metaphysics. It will be well for us to 
understand at the outset that the purusa and the prakrti are 
not facts of experience, but abstractions set up beyond 
experience to account for it. 

The fundamental truth intended by the Sarhkhya theory 
of purusa is that consciousness is not a form of energy like 
motion, heat and electricity. The most advanced science has 
only established a relation in which certain nervous pro- 
cesses are co-ordinated with certain conscious occurrences. 
While we cannot derive consciousness from material existence, 
the former, in its empirical form, is always mediated by the 
latter. To overlook this essential relation is a mistake. The 
purusa is said to be something over and above the continuum 
of mental states. Such a purusa is never experienced and 
does not enter into the view of an empirical metaphysics. 
If we separate from purusa everything that is material, remove 
from it every attribute of empirical objects, we lose hold of 
everything by which we could positively characterise it. The 
puruga is defined negatively as eternal and indivisible, “ with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning,” as resting ever in its 
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own pure self-identity. It is deprived even of ideal activity, 
and it becomes just the possibility of a pure consciousness. 
It is postulated as an element in our personality to illumine 
the mental processes, which are the outcome of the physical 
organisation. It does not figure among the dramatis persone 
of the play it witnesses. The spirit which the art of prakrti 
serves is never on the stage, though it is said to be an impli- 
cation of all experience. What we observe is the jiva, which 
is not pure purusa, but puruga qualified by prakrti. Every 
soul known to us is an embodied soul. We are breaking up 
the unity of the jiva when we regard it as a juxtaposition of 
a purusa complete in itself, and standing only in accidental 
relations to the things and beings without, which are simply 
organisations of the products of prakrti. If we are loyal to 
the facts of experience, we shall have to admit that a pure 
self, emptied of all contents, is a fiction of the imagination, 
-The Sarhkhya arguments for the existence of the purusa 
turn out to be proofs for the existence of the empirical indi- 
viduals and not transcendental subjects. This fact comes out 
more clearly in the Sarhkhya theory of the plurality of purusas, 
The chief argument for the plurality of purusas is that, if 
there were only one purusa, when its buddhi returns from its 
delusion the cosmic process would cease. But nothing of the 
kind happens. The cosmic play continues for the infinite 
number of bound souls, even when a few are released. The 
argument that if the purusas were not many but only one, 
then all individual souls existing in bodies would have to die 
at the same time and be born at the same time, assumes 
that birth and death apply to the eternal purusa, which is 
not allowed by the Sarhkhya system, We can only infer that 
the embodied souls are many and different, since they do not 
rise or die together. If one man sees a particular object, 
others do not see it at the same time, simply because each 
jiva has its own separate organism and interests.t There 
does not seem to be any need to pass from the manyness of 
empirical souls, which all philosophers admit, to the manyness 
of eternal selves which the Sarhkhya upholds. The Sarhkhya 
purusa is altogether distinct from prakrti. We cannot ascribe 
to it any features such as personality or creative force, All 
* $.S.S.S., xii, 68-69, 
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reality of purusa on account of its explanatory value. Every 
conscious state belongs to a conscious individual. We have 
never a feeling but that of the self feeling in a certain way. 
But how can we distinguish the self of purusa from its expe- 
riences? While we cannot describe mental facts without 
assuming a mental subject, we cannot describe them adequately 
if we make the subject an empty focus of an immaterial 
substuice or an unchanging principle of universality utterly 
unreiated to the particular facts which it is said to relate. 
To explain the coherence of our conscious experiences by the 
presence of purusa is to restate the characteristic nature of 
the fact and hypostatise it as a causal prius of its own exist- 
ence. Purusa is not a sort of supernatural hold-all to take in 
al] conscious experiences. Throughout the Samkhya there is 
a confusion between the purusa and the jiva. If purusa is 
eternally unchanging, inactive and isolated, then it cannot 
be: the cogniser or the enjoyer subject to error resting on 
superposition.: But these qualities cannot belong to prakrti, 
since they are attributes of intelligent beings. Superposition 
(adhyasa) means the attribution by an intelligent being of 
the qualities of one object to another. So the conception of 
jiva is developed. Jivas exist as individuals, but we cannot 
conclude that purusas have a separate existence of their own 
in another world beyond space and time. Purusa is the 
perfect spirit, not to be confused with the particular human 
spirit. The purusa is certainly in me, this individual me, 
as my very core and substance ; and the jiva, or the individual, 
with all his irrational caprices and selfish aims, is but a 
distortion of purusa. To say that every jiva is striving to 
realise its purusa means that every jiva is potentially purusa, 
every man is potentially divine. 

Prakrti is also an abstraction from experience. It is the 
limiting concept on the object side, the name for the unknown 
and hypothetical cause of the object world. If the real is 
the experienced, then prakrti is the unrealisable abstraction 


one self is connected with pleasure and pain, all selves will be so connected ”’ 
(S.B., ii. 3. 50). “It is impossible to maintain that there exist many all- 
selves, since there are no parallel instances "’ (S.B., ii. 3. 53). The 
selves, if equally omnipresent, would all occupy the same place. 
1 S.K., 20-21. 
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definite characterisation of purusas is due to confusion. The 
self is without attributes or qualities, without parts, imperish- 
able, motionless, absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected 
by pleasure or pain or any other emotion. All change, all 
character belong to prakrti. There does not seem to be any 
basis for the attribution of distinctness to purusas. If each 
purusa has the same features of consciousness, all-pervading- 
ness, if there is not the slightest difference between one purusa 
and another, since they are free from all variety, then there 
is nothing to lead us to assume a plurality of purusas. Maulti- 
plicity without distinction is impossible. That is why even 
the Sarhkhya commentators like Gaudapada are inclined to 
the theory of one purusa.t That there must be an enjoyer 
of things shows that there is an enjoying soul and not a 
passive purusa. The separate allotments of form, birth, 
death, abode and fortune lead only to the empirical multi- 
plicity of jivas. From the different conditions of the three 
modes we cannot infer a radical pluralism, since they are only 
the modifications of prakrti. The Samkhya view of prakrti 
as moving for the sake of the enjoyment and release of purusas, 
it is said, requires that there should be many purusas. If 
there were only one purusa there would be only one buddhi. 
But let us remember that the pure purusa is immortal and 
indifferent and has no longing for anything. The play of 
prakrti is not for the sake of the ever-free purusas, but only 
for the sake of the reflected egos. There is no dispute about 
the manyness of the latter. Superintendence and yearning 
for release hold good of selves which suffer from want of 
discrimination. The different arguments prove the plurality 
of actual souls in relation to prakrti and not of the purusa 
we reach by way of abstraction. Plurality would involve 
limitations, and an absolute immortal, eternal and uncon- 
ditioned purusa cannot be more than one. If the being of 
purusa were necessary for the play of prakrti, one purusa will 
do.2 Apparently, the Samkhya is compelled to concede the 

* See Gaudapada on S.K., 11 and 44. 

* Regarding the plurality of all-pervading selves, whose nature is pure 
intelligence devoid of qualities and of unsurpassable excellence, 
says: ‘‘ The doctrine that all selves are of the nature of intelligence, and 


that there is no difference between them in the point of proximity (to 
prakrti), etc. (and non-activity, or aud4sinya, of the selves), implies that if 
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of pure object. This character of prakrti is admitted when 
it is denoted by the word “ avyakta,” or the unmanifested. 
It is mere emptiness, being the formless substrate of things. 
The most general features of the object world are summed 
up in the conception of prakrti. Every part of physical and 
mental nature symbolises the tension between a quality and 
its opposite, giving rise to activity. If change is a passage 
from the potential to the actual, it may be regarded as a 
struggle of the form to realise itself by overcoming the 
obstacles to its realisation. The three gunas represent 
the three moments of all being; and prakpti, said to be the 
equilibrium of the three gunas, is but the framework of all 
existence. As Mahadeva says, it is not something which 
underlies the gunas, but is the triad of the gunas.2_ The gunas 
are the forms (ripa) of prakrti and not its attributes (dharma). 
What is really a conceptual abstraction becomes, when viewed 
empirically, an undifferentiated manifold containing the poten- 
tialities of all things. 

The Samkhya account of prakrti and the gunas inclines 
one to the view that prakrti and its development are not real 
in the ultimate sense of the term. The three gunas imply 
the necessary conditions of all existence. Every stage of the 
evolution of prakrti involves an ideal or purpose (sattva), a 
striving to realise it (rajas), and a materiality (tamas) which 
are not abstractions but definite positive existents, at any 
rate in the opinion of Vijfianabhiksu. Nothing can exist 
without these. They are, according to the Sarhkhya, in a 
natural state of conflict. Prakrti possesses contrary capacities. 
It has not only the tendency to activity, but also the contrary 
tendency to oppose activity. Tamas is the restraining force. 
As offering resistance to activity, it becomes the basis of 
activity also. The existent, or that which has the three 
gunas, represents at best a situation and not reality. To 
look upon sattva, rajas and tamas as subsisting in a state of 
contradiction and, at the same time, as constituents of. the 
object, is possible only if we admit that every object in which 
the gunas participate is nothing but a conflict, an unreal 

* Vigamatva. See Maitrdyapt Up., v. 2. - 


» S.P.S., Vpttisdra, i. 61. See also vi. 39. Cp. Gund eva prakrtisabda~ 
vacy4 na tu tadatirikta prakytir asti (Yogavdritika, ii. 18), 
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existent trying to transcend itself. In the world of prakrti 
there is no individual which is entire and harmonious, for it 
is always a question of one guna keeping in subjection the 
others. Even when sattva prevails tamas is there, though 
in bondage to sattva. Evolution is nothing more than the 
domination of the one or the other, or the suppression of the 
one or the other. But suppression is not supersession. No 
one guna can extirpate the others. We cannot conceive of a 
state where sattva, rajas and tamas exist in themselves, 
having overcome the others, or exist in harmony. In pralaya 
they seem to be in absolute harmony, but it is only: seeming ; 
for prakrti in pralaya is said to be in a state of tension. It 
has the three gunas; but since they are equally strong, no 
evolution takes place. We have evolution when one of these 
gunas becomes more dominating. Evolution is unceasing so 
long as harmony does not prevail. The Sarmkhya philosophy 
does not contemplate a state of perfection, where the three 
gunas will be in harmony. The original state of prakrti 
cannot be said to be a harmony ; it is really a suspense, a con- 
dition in which prakrti may be said to be neither active nor 
inactive. The incompatibles seem to stand in absolute 
opposition. It is not so much possibility but its limit, the 
impossibility, where possibilities are sharply divided into 
contraries. Prakyti cannot, in any sense, be regarded as a 
unity or a harmony. It is not the concrete universal which 
binds together the different existences, or the bare unity of 
being which characterises them all. It is a state of tension 
of the gunmas. Purusa is necessary to introduce some order 
and meaning into the region of prakrti. The influence of 
purusa makes the suspense disappear; one or the other guna 
becomes supreme, holding the others in restraint. There can 
never be a state of perfection. Harmony is an impossibility 
with the gunas. Where there is not a state of perfection, 
change, evolution or involution is bound to appear. The 
world of prakrti is not the real in itself. Its possession of 
the three gunas brings out its self-contradictory character. 
Since perfection or reality is that in which the opposition of 
the three gunas is overcome and transcended, and such is not 
the character of prakti; it is not the real. The very endlessness 
of the process of prakrti marks it off as unreal and relative. 
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The Advaita Vedanta faces this conclusion and regards the 
world of prakrti as maya. 

If we admit the Sarmkhya view of prakrti and its complete 
independence of purusa, then it will be impossible to account 
for the evolution of prakrti. We do not know how latent 
potentialities become fruitful without any consciousness to 
direct them. As Sarhkhya says, there can be no activity 
where an intelligent principle is not present. “ The three 
gunas of the Sarhkhyas, when in a state of equipoise, form 
the pradhiana. Beyond the pradhana there exists no external 
principle which could either impel the pradhana to activity 
or restrain it from activity. The purusa is indifferent, neither 
moves to nor restrains from action. As therefore the 
pradhina stands in no relation, it is impossible to see why 
it should sometimes modify itself into mahat and sometimes 
not.” ! ‘‘ Nor can we say that pradhana transforms itself 
into mahat, etc., even as grass does into milk, for grass requires 
other causes which are present only in a cow and not in a 
bull.” 2 The argument that.from limited effects an unlimited 
cause can be inferred does not necessarily prove the reality 
of prakrti composed of the three gunas. The gunas limit one 
another and are therefore effects. If the gunas are unlimited, 
no inequality can arise, and so no effects can originate.3 If 
the three gunas in equipoise form pradhana, and if they do 
not stand in the relation of mutual superiority or inferiority, 
they will not enter into a relation of mutual subserviency, 
since then they would forfeit their absolute independence. 
Since there is no extraneous principle to stir up the gunas 
into an unstable state, activity is impossible.4 Unintelligent 
prakrti cannot spontaneously produce effects which serve the 


' S.B., ii. 2. 4. Sce also S.B., Praina Up., vi. 3. ; 

* $.B., it. 3. 3. 5s R.B., ii. 2. 2, 

4S.B., ii.2. 8. R&mAnuja says: “ If the Saéthkhyas maintain that the 
origination of the world results from a certain relation between principal 
agd subordinate entities (afgdngibh’va) which depends on the relative 
inferiority and superiority of the gunpas according to the difference of the 
abodes of the several gunas (S.K., 16), then, as in the pralaya state, the 
three gunas are in a state of equipoise, none of them being superior or 
inferior to the others, that relation of superiority and subordination cannot 
then exist, and therefore the world cannot originate. If it be ser hrer on 
that, even in the pralaya state, there is a certain inequality, it would follow 
therefrom that creation is eternal" (R.B., ii. 2. 6), 
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purposes of purusas. Intelligence cannot be attributed to 
prakrti, for that would be to contradict the central feature 
of the Samnkhya.t_ The scriptures do not tell us of a prakrti 
undirected by intelligence as the cause of world evolution. 
The Sarhkhya theory admits the presence of design in the 
evolution, for the final cause of the activity of prakrti is to 
enable the purusas to gain their freedom. Both the efficient 
and the final causation attributed to prakrti is inconceivable 
on the hypothesis of a non-intelligent prakrti. It is sometimes 
suggested that the activity of prakrti may be automatic or 
habitual, The horse drags the carriage by habit, while the 
driver does nothing but watch the movement of the horse. 
But habit presupposes past acts. The horses are trained by 
intelligent men. But the guidance of purusa is disallowed 
on the Sarhkhya theory. The analogy of the unconscious 
tise of milk for the nourishment of the calf is ineffective, 
since a distinction is to be made between proximate and 
ultimate causes. To state a fact is not to remove the 
mystery. We find certain laws to which things conform, 
but unless we posit the ultimate source of all these laws the 
explanation is incomplete. The simile of the blind and the 
lame man is misleading, since both of them are intelligent 
and active agents who can devise plans to realise their common 
purpose. Prakrti and purusa have no common purpwse, 
Unconscious prakrti cannot suffer; inactive purusa cannot 
experience suffering. How can the two co-operate for 
the redemption of the world? The question cannot be 
answered so long as the Samkhya declines to admit a 
higher unity.3 

Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, distinc 
tions within a whole. If we are at the empirical level, even 
then we shall have to say that all consciousness is consciousness 


1 S.B., ii. 2 9. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 3. Again: ‘ The cow, which is an intelligent being, loves 
her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do so, and the milk is in addition 
drawn forth by the sucking of the calf.” 

$ Vijfidnabhikgu, who is a theist, is able to account for the conjoint 
action of puruga and prakrti. He writes: ‘‘ Prakrtisvatantryavadibhyam, 
Sithkhyayogibhyam purugirthaprayukt4 pravyttib, svayam eva purugena 
Gdyajivena sathyujyate . . . ayaskdntena lohavat . . . aimAbhis tu praksti- 
purugasarhyoga lévarena kriyate " (VijAdndmrta, i. 1. 2). 
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of an object and all reality is the object of consciousness. It 
is only in distinguishing ourselves from and relating ourselves 
to an objective world that we know the self at.all. We deepen 
our consciousness of self in widening our experience of the 
world. If we assume the essential unrelatedness of subject 
and object, it would be impossible to pass from the one to 
the other. The unity of the two terms is the presupposition 
of their difference. It is simply due to our’ avidya, our 
ignorance or want of reflection on the nature and conditions 
of experience, that we fail to recognise the ultimate oneness 
of subject and object. It is quite true that the dualistic 
conception of mind and object is natural to our minds, but a 
little reflection tells us that if the two are independent we 
require a teriium quid to connect the two. The moment we 
realise the utter unsatisfactoriness of this tertium quid 
hypothesis, we are left with the view that the two are 
aspects of one ultimate consciousness, which is the basis 
of all knowledge as well as existence. Failure to recognise 
this ultimate unity is the fundamental mistake of the 
Sarhkhya theory. 

All evidence that we have shows that dualism is not 
absolute, that purusa and prakrti are not accidentally related. 
We may set down here a few details of the Sarhkhya in support 
of this view. Prakrti gives rise in the purusa to a knowledge 
of the true being at once of itself and of the world which it 
inhabits. Does this not bear witness to the unity which 
underlies the difference between the two? Prakrti becomes 
manifested only when it is related to the subject. It is 
unmanifested when it is unrelated to the subject. If prakrti 
is what it does,? then it is informed by purusa. In other 
words, the conception of prakrti independent of purusa is an 
unthinkable, self-contradictory one. The Sarnkhya says that 
prakrti is equally primordial with purusa, being underived 
and independent, If we are to be accurate, we have to say 
that the purusa and the prakrti are antagonistic, though 
mutually dependent articulations within the real. They are 
the necessary presuppositions of the creative evolution. If 
the womb of the eternal ground of prakyti is not impregnated 
by the purusa, there can be no experience. The dust of 

1 S.P.S., i. 79. * Prakarotiti prakytib. 
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prakrti must be enchanted by purusa if it is to evolve into 
its products. Again, the immanent teleology of prakrti's 
evolution is traced to the influence of purusa. The develop- 
ment of prakrti is regarded as the means for the realisation 
of the freedom of spirit. While the Satnkhya does not admit 
that prakrti consciously designs and executes any plan, it 
still holds that the development of prakrti is the execution 
of a plan designed to meet the ends of spirit. What prakrti, 
the bare potentiality of objects, becomes, depends upon what 
form or end of purusa is impressed upon it. Prakrti, which 
is potentially everything, becomes this or that thing by the 
acquisition of form determined by the purusas. Though 
purusa is not anywhere in the chain of prakrti, it is equally 
related to all its links. Its influence not only starts the 
evolution of prakrti, but continually maintains it. If an 
error of judgment had not thrust the purusa into the play- 
house, and. if our deluded minds: had not watched the per- 
formance of prakyti, there would be no action of prakrti 
at all. 

While the dualism of purusa and prakrti involves a division 
of the consciousness of man from the other elements of his 
nature, which makes knowledge, life and morality baffling 
mysteries, the latter are rendered intelligible by the Sarnkhya, 
simply because it assumes the exact opposite of what it avows 
to itself, viz. the unity of human nature. We have already 
seen that if buddhi were unspiritual and unconscious, it 
could not even reflect consciousness. Things belonging to two 
different planes of existence cannot act as original and reflec- 
tion. Purusa cannot be said to experience the states of 
buddhi, since its reflection in buddhi is unreal. The Sarhkhya 
account of the relation of purusa to buddhi suggests the 
kinship between the two, and not their utter opposition. 
The most intimate point of contact between purusa and 
prakrti is in buddhi, which discriminates and co-ordinates 
the operations of cosmic energy and, by the aid of aharhkara, 
identifies the witnessing self with these activities of thought, 
sense and action. It is buddhi in its sattva aspect that has 
to strive for the discriminative knowledge. When buddhi 
realises that the identification is a mistake, and perceives 
that all is mere disturbance of the equilibrium of the guyas, 
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buddhi turns away from the false show which it has been 
supporting. Purusa ceases to associate itself with the cosmic 
dance, and prakyti loses her power to reflect herself in the 
purusa; for the effects of aharhkara are destroyed, buddhi 
becomes indifferent, and the gunas fall into equilibrium. If 
buddhi is caught in the confusion, the purusa is said to be 
in trouble; if buddhi clears up the confusion, the purusa is 
said to be saved. Buddhi seems to function practically as 
purusa. It is, therefore, more akin to the subject than to 
the object.? 

The ethical consequences of the view are equally significant. 
If prakrti be completely mechanical, then freedom of the 
will is an illusion, since the will is a product of prakrti. 
Ethical distinctions become meaningless, since vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol or sugar. But the Sarhkhya 
will not admit that a human being cannot be blamed for 
killing any more than the stone for destroying. There is 
something in man which is absent in the stone or the plant. 
There is something more than mechanism in prakrti, otherwise 
it cannot gain for us freedom. The Samkhya asserts that the 
knowledge which saves is a gift of prakrti. 

The imagined connection between purusa and prakrti, 
traced to aviveka or non-discrimination, will not be possible 
if the two are not related to each other. It is difficult to 
conceive how the false conception of a connection between 
two entities, which refuse to have anything to do with each 
other, arises The connection must be real enough to further 
the development of prakrti; it must be real enough to enable 
the purusa to recognise its purity and isolation through the 
instrumentality of prakrti. That by which the purusa is 
helped cannot be simply external to it. The Samkhya is 
obliged to bring the two, purusa and prakrti, nearer to each 
other than its insistence on dualism would make us believe. 
The mutual adaptation of purusa and prakpti is simply mar- 


' Vidydranya, in his Vivaranaprameyasamgraha (p. 63) says: ‘ Were 
things as the Sirhkhyas represent them, aharhk4ra (the self-sense) and all that 
depends on it, all action, all enjoyment, and so on, would present themselves 
to consciousness in a purely objective form, ‘ This is a doer,’ ‘ This is an 
enjoyer,’ and not as something superimposed on the self; so that the aciual 
forms of consciousness, ‘I am a doer,’ ‘ I am an enjoyer,’ would never arise” 
(Indian Thought, vol. i. p. 376). 
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vellous. To give an example, by the stress of what we may 
call its unconscious desire, prakrti develops little mechanical 
toys through which purusa could see the spectacle of the 
world. Conscious spirit and unconscious nature are two 
stages of one development. It is the jiva that strives for 
liberation ; for the finite consciousness presupposes an infinite 
consciousness, finitised by the nature of prakrti; and the 
finite spirit realises its true being by discovering the infinite 
consciousness within it. 

When the Sarnkhya breaks up the process of reality into 
its two articulations of the mechanism of matter and the 
freedom of spirit, it is to be noted that these reals are con- 
ceptual and not historical. They tell us that in the world 
of experience we have two different tendencies inseparably 
related. Prakrti and purusa are the two aspects of all expe- 
rience. If purusa is of the nature of consciousness, praksti 
is non-conscious, being opposed in character to purusa. These 
two, consciousness and non-consciousness, are the two aspects 
of the one becoming. The real is neither mere purusa nor 
mere prakrti. These are non-existent, since whatever exists 
has name and form. Matterless form and formless matter are 
the upper and the lower limits of the scale of beings, though 
neither of them exists. The first existent is mahat, from 
Which the rest is said to evolve. This mahat is not pure 
matter, but formed matter. Mahat is the determinate mani- 
festation of the indeterminate prakrti. If both purusa and 
prakrti do not co-operate, we cannot have mahat. It is the 
first product, or empirical existence, which arises when prakrti 
is informed by purusa. The God whom the Sarhkhya admits 
is not pure subject, but has in him the potentiality of object. 
If we trace back the products of the world to their highest 
category, we get an all-conscious soul containing the poten- 
tiality of all things, #.¢. a subject-object. All things that 
constitute the universe are subject-object. Both in God and 
in the lowest matter we have the two tendencies of purusa 
and prakrti. Those in which matter predominates come 
lower down, and those in which form is predominant come 
higher up. In proportion to the success of spirit does the 
resultant being stand high in the scale of creation. In the 
lowest stage of matter we have the pure externality of things 
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to things, though even this realm of nature serves the ends 
of spirit. We have a gradual ascent in plants, animals and 
men. . While the plant stands low in the scale of organic life, 
the animal with its sensitive part comes higher up; man is 
higher still with his rational-volitional nature. All things 
continually strive to rise higher and higher. The theory of 
development regards the individual, not as a permanent 
result, but as a transitory phase leading up to the revelation of 
the perfect purusa. These opposites are mutually dependent, 
through antagonistic movements of the one concrete becoming. 
If we separate the purusa from prakfti, it becomes unreal ; 
so also prakrti separated from purusa. All things combine 
purusa and prakrti and struggle to reveal the purusa 
more and more, and this struggle is the process of the 
world. 

When the Sarnkhya thinkers hold that the highest product 
of experience is not ultimate, they mean that the world of 
experience, in which the two tendencies struggle for the 
domination of the one on the other, requires some other 
principle as its logical basis. Their suggestion that what is 
behind and beyond this world of strife is purusa on the one 
side and prakrti on the other, possible subjects and possible 
objects eternally opposed to one another, does not do justice 
either to the facts of experience or to the principles of the 
Sarhkhya. If the cosmic spirit (mahat) gives rise to the 
plurality of individual subjects (aharhkara) and individual 
objects (tanm&trani), it is unnecessary to postulate, behind 
mahat, a plurality of subjects and objects. If all the objects 
are reduced to one prakrti, the subjects may also be reduced 
to one universal spirit, which in the empirical individuals 
of the world has to contend with the manifold impediments 
of matter. If the impassive consciousness of purusa and the 
incessant movement of prakrti are regarded as independent 
of each other, the problem of philosophy is insoluble. But 
the Sarmkhya philosophy becomes plausible, simply because 
it describes their different relations as if they were the different 
aspects of the single eternal energy of spirit. The wonderful 
way in which they help each other shows that the opposites © 
fall within a whole. The transparent duality rests upon 
some unity above itself: If anything may be regarded as 
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the presupposition of all experience, it is a universal ‘spirit 
on which both the tendencies of purusa and prakrti rest, for 
the two, purusa and prakrti, do not stand confronting and 
contradicting each other. In the becoming of the world, the 
contradiction is resolved. It shows that the two things rest 
on a fundamental identity. The Sarhkhya insistence on 
purusa, when it is not confused with the jiva, amounts to 
nothing more than the recognition of a pure and perfect 
presence, not divided by the divisions of things, not affected 
by the stress and struggle of the cosmic manifestation, within 
it all, while superior to it all. The absolute self is too great 
to be limited by the movement in time and space which it 
supports. But the world hangs on it. Prakrti represents, 
in Hegel’s phrase, “ the portentous power of the negative,” 
which brings the world into being. If we start with an 
original unbridgeable chasm, the unity of the world cannot 
be ‘rendered intelligible. The moment it becomes conscious 
of an object the absolute spirit becomes the supreme subject 
acting on the object which is called mahat.' Vijfianabhiksu 
quotes from the Mahdbhdrata+ a verse which declares that 
prakrti, which changes, is called avidya and purusa, which 
is free from all change, is vidyi.3 The Sarmkhya is anxious 
to make out that prakrti is not something subjective or 
unreal, since an unreal entity cannot give rise to real bondage.‘ 
However that be, prakrti is the negative of purusa, the not- 
self of the self. The witnessing by the self of the not-self 5 is 
the affirmation by the self of the not-self or prakrti. This 
affirmation gives to it all the existence which it has. The 
rise of the object is correlated with the rise of the subject. 
This self-conscious spirit, correlated with the rise of mahat, 


t Matsya Purdna says that Brahm, Vispu and MaheSvara are produced 
from the principle of mahat according as it is dominated by the guyas of 
rajas, sattva and tamas respectively. 

Savikadrit pradhanat tu mahat tattvam prajiyate 
Mah4n ity yatah khyitir lokdnim jayate sada. 
Gupebhyab ksobhyam4nebhyas trayo deva vijajfiire 
Ekamirtis trayo bhagd brahmavigspumahe$varab. 
See Indian Philosophical Review, vol. ii. fn. to p. 200; also Bhdgavata, i. iii. 223, 

* 32, 11419. 3 S.P.B., i. 69. 

« Cp. Na hi svipnarajjvi bandhanam dystam (S.P.B.,i. 20), 

$ Prakrtim paéyati purugab (S.K., 65). 
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is not this or that jiva, since it continues to force prakrti 
into activity, however many jivas might obtain release, 
Through the control of the supreme Lord, prakrti is pro- 
gressively pluralised, even as a single throb of Bergson’s 
dlan vital is broken into its manifold reverberations in nature. 
Vijiianabhiksu refers to a supreme person produced at the 
beginning of creation with the principle of mahat as his upadhi, 
or external investment.!' This supreme personality combines 
within himself the peace and bliss, the calm and silence of 
purusa, on the one hand, and the jarring multiplicity, the 
strife and suffering of prakyti, on the other. The supreme 
contains within itself all lives and bodies,? and each separate 
individual being is nothing more than a wave of this boundless 
surge, a fragment of the world-soul. Iévara-mahat is the unity 
at the start, in which the two different tendencies are fused 
into one. So the Vedanta, as well as the Puranas, looks 
upon prakrti as dependent on the supreme reality.3 Only 
such a view can make the Samkhya philosophy more con- 
sistent. The Samkhya does not rise to the truth of monistic 
idealism, but is content to remain at the level of mere under- 
standing, which insists upon the distinction between being 
and non-being, and regards the opposition between the two 
as real and their identity as unreal. It was not able to 
realise all that is involved in the questions it raised—ques- 
tions the difficulty and importance of which have been 
brought to light by ages of conflict and controversy—still 
less to reach a satisfactory solution of them. Yet withal it 
is a great effort of the human mind to reach a comprehensive 
view of the universe in which no element of reality is suppressed 
or mutilated The different aspects of things must be clearly 
defined and distinguished ere their true relations can be seen, 
and the Samkhya analysis of experience prepared the ground 
for a more adequate philosophy. 


' S.P.B., v. 12. 

* The mahat of the Sathkhya is identified in the fourth chapter of the 

Vayu Purdya with Iévara or Brahm’. Cp. Viseu Purdpa: “ Avijieyam 
brahmdgre samavartata.”” It is the divine mind in the creative mood, the 
source of the universe (jagadyoni). 
' © In the Vissu Purdga (i. 2) it is described as Karyakdranasaktiyukta, 
It is the effect of the supreme Lord and the cause of the rest of the universe, 
Calika Up. speaks of prakyti as “ Vikdrajananim m4y4m astaripam ajim 
dhruvim.”’ See also S.P.B., i. 26. 
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THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI 
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I 


INTRODUCTION 


THE investigations of the Psychical Research Society into 
what are called “ spiritualistic’’ phenomena have begun to 
shake the hardiest faith in the truths hitherto accepted in 
the name of science, that intelligence and memory are functions 
dependent on the integrity of the cerebral mechanism, which 
will disappear when that mechanism decays. Some thinkers 
are now beginning to believe that the brain is by no means 
indispensable for conscious activities. Psychologists tell us 
that the human mind has other perceptive faculties than those 
served by the five senses, and philosophers are slowly accepting 
the view that we have mental powers other than those of 
ratiocination and a memory conditioned by the brain. The 
ancient thinkers of India had a good working knowledge of 
what may be called the science of metapsychics, and were 
quite familiar with cryptesthesia and other kindred powers. 
They tell us that we can acquire the power of seeing and 
knowing without the help of the outer senses, and can become 
independent of the activity which we exercise through the 
physical senses and the brain. They assume that there is a 


wider world about us than we are normally able to apprehend. 
336 
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When some day our eyes open to it, we may have an extension 
of our perception as stupendous as a blind man has when 
he first acquires sight. There are laws governing the acquisi- 
tion of this larger vision and manifestation of latent powers. 
By following the principles of the Yoga, such as heightening 
the power of concentration, arresting the vagaries of mind 
by fixing one’s attention on the deepest sources of strength, 
one can master one’s soul even as an athlete masters his 
body. The Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of con- 
sciousness, through a transformation of the psychic organism, 
which enables it to get beyond the limits set to ordinary 
human experience. We discern in the Yoga those cardinal 
conceptions of Hindu thought, such as the supremacy of the 
psychic over the physical, the exaltation of silence and 
solitude, meditation and ecstasy, and the indifference to outer 
conditions, which make the traditional Hindu attitude to 
life appear so strange and fantastic to the modern mind. 
It is, however, conceded, by many who are acquainted with 
it, that it is a necessary corrective to our present mentality, 
overburdened with external things and estranged from the 
true life of spirit by humdrum toil, material greed and sensual 
excitement. 

The word Yoga is used in a variety of senses.t It may 
simply mean “ method.”"2 It is often used in the sense of 
yoking.3 In the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, the soul 
in its worldly and sinful condition is said to live separate and 
estranged from the supreme soul. The root of all sin and 
suffering is separation, disunion, estrangement. To be rid 
of sorrow and sin, we must attain spiritual unification, the 
consciousness of two in one, or Yoga. In Patafijali, Yoga 
does not mean union, but only effort, or, as Bhoja says, 
separation (viyoga) between purusa and prakfti. It is the 
search for what Novalis called “ our transcendental me,” the 
divine and eternal part of our being. It also signifies exertion, 
strenuous endeavour, and so came to be used for the system 

* See I.P., p. 532. * BG., iii. 3. 

3 See L.P., p. 532. See R.V., i. 34.9; vii. 678; fii. 27. 19; x..30. 11; 
x. 114.9; iv. 24.4; 4. 5.3; i 30. 7; Sat. Brab., xiv. 7. 1,11. According 
to Ydjfiavalkya, the conjunction of the individual and the souls 
. ——_ Sathyogo yoga ity ukto jivitmaparam&tmanor iti 
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of the restraint of the senses and the mind.* Though it is 
sometimes used as a synonym for the end of samadhi, it is 
more often employed to indicate the way of reaching it. 


Passages are not wanting where it signifies the supreme power 

by God. Yoga, according to Patajfijali, is a 
methodical effort to attain perfection, through the control of 
the different elements of human nature, physical and psychical. 
The physical body, the active will and the understanding 
mind are to be brought under control. Patajfijali insists on 
certain practices which are intended to cure the body of its 
restlessness and free it from its impurities. When we secure 
through these practices increased vitality, prolonged youth 
and longevity, these are to be employed in the interests of 
spiritual freedom. The other methods are employed to 
purify and tranquillise citta. The main interest of Patajijali 
is not metaphysical theorising, but the practical motive of 
indicating how salvation can be attained by disciplined 
activity.3 


II 


ANTECEDENTS 


That we can secure many physical and mental powers which are 
not found in ordinary men, by means of discipline, that restraint of 
bodily and mental activities helps us to gain release from suffering, 
is an old view in India. Crude conceptions of the value of ecstasy 
and hypnotic trance are to be met with in the Rg-Veda, which also 


* ¥.S., 2. 3. 

* B.G., ix. 5. See also Baladeva’s Prameyaraindvali, p. 14. 

> The Yogatattva Up. speaks of four kinds of Yoga: Mantrayoga, 
Layayoga, Hathayoga and RAjayoga. Patajfijali’s Yoga is of the last kind, 
since it deals at length with the process of stilling the mind and attaining 
sam&dhi. Hathayoga holds that bodily activities can be mastered. Bodily 
control is a part of Patafijali’s Yoga. Mantrayoga is based on faith-healing. 
While the Christian thinkers who practise this method attribute the influence 
to the Christian faith and ministry, there is evidence that faith-cure is not 
confined to any one form of religion. M. Coué reminds us of the ancient 
medicine man. Cure by faith is not interference with the order of nature 
by the direct hand of God or penetration of some secondary supernatural 
essence. Cure by mantras or incantations is possible only in cases where 
the disease is nervous and the mind is deranged under a baffled will or an 
san! Say conviction or some obsession or dislocation born of a mental 

The scoffer who says, “ Show me a broken Icg re-set by faith and 

I will T will eten to your pretensions,” is not altogether impertinent. 
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mentions the word “ muni.” + According to it, the meditation on the 
divine light is a sacred act of devotion.» In the Atharva Veda the idea 
is very common that supernatural powers can be obtained through 
the practice of austerities.3 Soon the conception of tapas appears, 
giving a more ethical character to the discipline. One has to give up 
all worldly enjoyments to fix one’s mind on the eternal. The Upanigads 
assume the Yoga practice in the sense of a conscious inward search 
or striving after a true knowledge of reality. Meditation and con- 
centration are insisted on,4 since a direct knowledge of the self as subject 
is not possible. The Upanisads regard tapas and brahmacarya as 
virtues productive of great power.’ Those Upanisads which speak of 
the SAthkhya theories refer to the Yoga practices as well. The Katha, 
the Svetdsvatara and the Maitrdyapi refer to the practical side of 
religious realisation, as distinct from the theoretical investigation of 
the Sathkhya. Yoga, as a technical term, occurs in the Kajha, the 
Taittiriya, the Mattrayani* Upanisads, but it cannot be said that the 
Yoga mentioned in them is identical with the Yoga of Patafijali. The 
idea of samddhi may have developed out of the Upanisad doctrine 
that compares the realisation of the Absolute or freedom from the 
things of empirical life to the deep dreamless sleep. The Kafha 
Upanisad speaks of the highest condition of Yoga as a state in which 
the senses, with mind and intellect, are brought to a standstill.7 Not 
unnaturally, there were people who tried to induce artifically such 
states of trance. The Mairi Upanisad speaks of a sixfold Yoga, and 
mentions the technica] terms of Patafijali’s system.* Apparently the 
Yoga of Patafijali was not perfected at the time of the early Upanigads, 
though we see its gradual growth in the later ones. 

Buddha practised Yoga in both its senses. He underwent ascetic 
austerities and practised the highest contemplation. According to 
Lalitavistara, numberless forms of ascetic austerities were in vogue in 
Buddha’s time.» Some of the teachers of Buddha, like Alara, were 
adepts in Yoga. The Buddhist Suttas are familiar with the Yoga 
methods of concentration. The four states of dhyana of Buddhism 
correspond roughly to the four stages of conscious concentration in 
the classical Yoga.** According to Buddhism, the possession of the 
five qualities of faith, energy, thought, concentration and wisdom, 
enables one to attain the end of Yoga''; and the Yoga accepts this 


* x. 136. 4-5. See I.P., p. riz. 

» The Gayatri is mentioned in the R.V., iii, 3. 9, 10. See also Sukla 
Yajur Veda, iii- 35; Sdma Veda, ii. 8. 12. 

3 1.P., p. 121. 

¢ Brh. Up., iv. 14; iii. 5; iv. 4; Tait.,i; Katha, iii. 12; Praéna, v. 5. 

s Chan. Up., iii. 17. 4; Brh., i. 2.6; ili. 8. 10; Tait.,i.9. 2; tik 2.2; 
fii. 3.1; Tait. Br&h., ii. 2. 3.3; Sat. Brah., xi. 5. 8. 1, 

* vi. to. 7 See also Ch4n., vi. 8, 6, 

* vi. 18. 9 LP., p. 355, n. 3. 

° Y.S., i. 17. See 1.P., p. 426. '' Majjhima Nikédya, i. 16 
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view. The Yogicdra school of Buddhism openly combines Buddhist 
doctrine with the Yoga details. The later Buddhistic works assume 
a developed Yoga technique.* 

In the Mahdbhdrata, the Sithkhya and the Yoga are used as com- 
plementary aspects of one whole, signifying theory and practice, philo- 
sophy and religion. It is said that the Yoga admits a twenty-sixth 
principle of God. Besides, salvation, which was originally looked upon 
as identification with the Absolute, becomes isolation of spirit from 
prakrti, when the Absolute ceased to be the all-comprehensive being 
from which the individual souls sprang and became the [évara, or 
helper. There are references to dharana, prandyima in the Mahé- 
bhdrata.s Many of the ascetics of the Epic resort to Yoga as a means 
to the attainment of magical powers,4 which are frequently mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdraia.s 

The Upanisads, the Mahdbhdrata, including the Bhagavadgitd, 
Jainism and Buddhism accept Yogic practices. The Yoga doctrine 
is said to be as old as Brahma. Patafijali’s Yoga is the crystallisation 
of ideas. on asceticism and contemplation extant at his time in a more 
or less hazy and undefined way. He codified the nebulous tradition 
evolved under the pressure of life and experience. His system bears 
the marks of the age in which it was produced. While we have in it 
the most refined mysticism, we have also mixed with it many beliefs 
derived from the prevailing religions of the time. 

Vatsydyana refers to an earlier form of Yoga which held the 
doctrine of the creation of the world by the karma of the spirit, which 
is also responsible for the evils of love and hatred and the impulse 
for activity and the coming into being of the non-existent and the 
passing away of the existent‘ This Yoga insists on the importance 
of human activity, and is more closely related to the Karma Mim4rhs& 
than to the Sathkhya, which adopts the satkaryavdda, the ultimateness 
of soul and the rise of conscious occurrences on account of connection 
with the body, the senses, mind and material qualities. So, according 
to Vatsyayana, there are sharp differences between the Samkhya and 
the Yoga even on such fundamental questions as the nature of the soul, 
activity and causation. When insistence on activity is attached to 
the Séthkhya philosophy, we get the classical type of Yoga. 


Fae & SS. 

» For a detailed account, see Hopkins: Yoga Technique in the Great Epic, 
J.A.O.S., xxii. 

$ xii. 11683~-4. * xii. 326. 8. 


$ xii. 340-55; xii. 303. vag xiii. 14. 420, 

‘ Purusakarma dinimitto batasareads karmahetavo dos&h pravyttié ca, 
svagupavisistas cetand, asad utpadyata utpannarh nirudhyata iti yogindm 
(N.B., i. 1.29). Uddyotakara adds that, according to this Yoga, the —- 
of senses were made of elements (bhitas). 
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Ill 


DATE AND LITERATURE 


The Yoga Sitra of Patafijali is the oldest textbook of the Yoga 
school. It has four parts, of which the first treats of the nature and 
aim of samadhi, or meditative absorption (samddhipdda), the second 
explains the means of attaining this end (sidhanap4dda), the third gives 
an account of the supernormal powers that can be attained through 
the Yoga practices (vibhitipdda), and the fourth sets forth the nature 
of liberation (kaivalyapdida).t According to Ydjflavalkya Smrti, 
Hiranyagarbha is the founder of the Yoga system, and Madhava points 
out that this does not contradict Patafijali’s authorship of the Yoga 
Sititra, since Pataiijali calls his work “‘ AnuSasana,”’ where the preposition 
“anu” implies that his statement follows a primary revelation, and is 
not itself the first formulation of the system.* Patafija‘i, the gram- 
marian, is assigned to the middle of the second century B.c.,3 though 
his identity with the author of the Yoga Suiva is not proved. Vydsa's 


* Since the criticisms of the other schools occur in the fourth part of 
the Y.S., and since the word “'iti,"” denoting the conclusion of a work, 
occurs at the end of the third, it is suggested that the fourth part is a later 
addition. See Das Gupta: Hist. of Ind. Ph., p. 230. * S.D.S., xv. 

3 Patafijali's Y.S. is assigned to the second century B.c., though some 
are of opinion that it is so late as the fourth century Aa.p. The atomic 
theory (i. 40), the Sautrintika theory of time as a series of moments (iii. 52), 
the sphotavdda (see Y.B., iii. 17), the Buddhist idealism (iv. 15-17) are 
referred toin the Y.S. Assuming that Vasubandhu’s idealism is criticised in 
the V.S., Professor Woods puts the earlier limit of the Y.S. at the fourth 
century A.D. His opinion seems to be supported by the fact that Nagarjuna 
does not mention the Yoga in his Kdrikd. This argument does not take 
us far, in view of the admitted fact that the Chinese translation of Nag&rjuna’s 
Updyakausalyahrdayaidstra mentions the Yoga as one of the eight schools 
of philosophy, and Buddhist idealism may be regarded as earlier than 
Vasubandhu and Asafga. Jacobi thinks that the Yoga system was in 
existence as early as 300 B.c, Umisvati's Tattvdriha Siva, ii. 52, refers to 
the Y.S., fii. 22. Umdasvati, who must precede his commentator Siddhasena 
(fifth century) is generally assigned to the third century a.p. So Patafijali 
cannot be later than A.D. 300. 

4 Bhoja, in his commentary on the Y.S., called Rdjamdrtanga (Intro- 
duction, p. 5), says that he wrote works on grammar, Yoga and medicine, 
and so, “like Patafijali, removed the defilements from our speech, minds 
and bodies.” He thereby suggests that Patafijali wrote works on grammar 
(speech), Yoga (mind), and medicine (body). This is the earliest reference, 
It is, however, open to doubt whether Bhoja wrote the Introduction. 
Woods, in his Introduction to the Yoga System (Harvard Oriental Series), 
makes out a case against the identification of the grammarian Patafijali, 
the author of the Mahdbhdsya, with Patafijali, the author of the Y.S. 
There are no special coincidences in language or doctrine between the two 
works. The great grammarians, Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, Vimana and Nigeéa, 
do not refer to the identity of the author of the Y.S. with the grammarian. 
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commentary on the Yoga Siaira (fourth century A.D.) gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga principles. Vacaspati wrote a glossary on 
Vydsa’s Bhdsya called Tattvavaisévadi (ninth century). Bhoja’s 
Rdjamdarianda is a work of considerable value. Vijfidnabhikgu’s 
Yogavartiika, a running commentary on Yoga bhdsya and Yogasdra- 
Ssamgraha are useful manuals. The author criticises Vacaspati’s views 
on some points and attempts to bring the Yoga system nearer the 
philosophy of the Upanisads,t Every system of thought utilises the 
methods of Yoga in its own interests. Some of the later Upanisads, 
such as Maitrt, Sandilya, Yogatativa, Dhydnabindu, Hamsa, Vardha, 
and Nddabindu, attach great importance to the principles of the Yoga. 


IV 


THE SAMKHYA AND THE YOGA 


Patafijali systematised the conceptions of the Yoga and 
set them forth on the background of the metaphysics of the 
Sairtnkhya, which he assumes with slight variations. In the 
early works the Yoga principles appear along with the 
Samkhya ideas.2 The twenty-five principles are accepted by 
the Yoga, which does not care to argue about them. The 
universe is uncreated and eternal. It undergoes changes. 
In its noumenal state it is called prakrti, which is associated 
with the gunas, and is always the same. There are countless 
individual souls which animate living beings and are by 
nature pure, eternal and immutable. But, through the asso- 
ciation with the universe, they become indirectly the expe- 
riencers of joys and sorrows, and assume innumerable embodied 
forms in the course of sarhsaéra, Regarding the development 
of prakrti, the Yoga holds that there are two parallel lines 
of evolution, starting from mahat, which, on the one side, 
develops into aharhkara, manas, the five senses of cognition 
and the five of action, and, on the other, develops into the 
five gross elements through the five tanmatras. According 
to Vyasa, the gross elements are derived from the five essences, 
and the eleven senses from ahathkara or asmitaé. The tan- 

' The other works on the Yoga systems, such as those by Nagoji Bhatta 
(Nageéa Bhatta), Ndrdiyanabhikgu and Mah&deva, modify Patafijali’s views 
so as to suit their own preconceptions. 

* See Katha Up, Vyisa's commentary on the YS. is also called Sdshhkhya- 


pravacanabhdsya, which brings out the intimate relation between the 
S&thkhya and the Yoga. 
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matras are not derived from the latter, but they, together 
with asmita, are said to be the six slightly specialised ones 
(avisesa) due to mahat. Vijfianabhiksu thinks that Vydsa is 
simply describing the modifications of buddhi in two classes, 
but does not mean to suggest that the rise of tanmatras from 
mahat is independent of ahathkara.t In the Sdarmhkhya, 
aharhkara, as sattvika, gives rise to the senses, and, as tamasa, 
to the tanmatras, and both these are held up in the mahat ; 
and so this distinction between the Sarhkhya and the Yoga 
accounts of evolution is not a serious one. We find that the 
Yoga brings the three internal organs of the Samkhya under 
citta. It does not recognise aharhkara and manas as separate 
from buddhi. It also looks upon the sense-organs as material 
in character, and so finds no need for a subtle body. 

Ignorance of the true nature of things causes desires and 
the like, which are the basis of pain and suffering in the world. 
The question of the origin of ignorance is meaningless in view 
of the beginninglessness of the world. Even in pralaya the 
individual cittas of purusas return to prakyti and lie within 
it, together with their own avidy4ds, and at the time of each 
new creation or evolution of the world these are created 
anew, with such changes as are due to the individual avidy4s. 
These latter manifest themselves in the cittas as the kleSas, 
or afflictions, which again lead to the karmAsSaya, jati, ayus 
and bhoga. The Yoga accounts for creation by the two 
agencies of God and avidya. Through the force of the latter, 
the ever-revolving energy of prakrti transforms itself into 
modifications as the mental and the material world, while 
God, though remaining outside the pale of prakrti, removes 
the obstructions offered by the latter. Avidyd is unintelligent 
and so is not conscious of the desires of the innumerable 
purusas ; God is the intelligence adjusting the modifications 
of prakrti to the ends of purusas. The jiva is found to be 
involved in matter, and this constitutes his fall from his 
purity and innocence. The individual, in the Yoga, is not 
so much at the mercy of prakyti as in the Sarhkhya. He has 
greater freedom, and, with the help of God, he can effect his 
deliverance. As in the Sarkhya, so in the Yoga, the round 
of rebirths, with its many pains, is that which is to be escaped 

* Yogavdritika, i. 45. 
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from; the conjunction of pradhana and self is the cause of 
this sarhnsdra; the destruction of this conjunction is the 
escape, and perfect insight is the means of escape,* The 
self is the seer and pradhana is the object of knowledge,? and 
their conjunction is the cause of sarhsara. 

The end of liberation is the isolation of purusa from 
prakrti, to be attained by a discrimination between the two. 
While the Sarhkhya holds that knowledge is the means of 
liberation, the Yoga insists on the methods of concentration 
and active striving. As we have seen, in the Bhagavadgitd, 
as in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, Satnkhya is the way of 
salvation by knowledge, while Yoga is that of active striving 
or dutiful action in a spirit of disinterestedness.* So while 
the Sarhkhya is busy with logical investigations, the Yoga 
discusses the nature of devotional exercises and mental 
discipline. Hence the latter was obliged to introduce the 
conception of God, thus meriting the title of SeSvara Samkhya 
as distinct from Kapila’s Nirisvara Sarnkhya. The aim of 
the Yoga is to free the individual from the clutches of matter. 
The highest form of matter is citta, and the Yoga lays down 
the course by which a man can free himself from the fetters 
of citta. By withdrawing the citta from its natural functions, 
we overcome the pain of the world and escape from 
samsara. 

* Dubkhabahulah sathsdro heyab, pradhdnapurugayoh sarhyogo heya- 
hetuh. Sarhyogasyatyantik! nivyttir hanath hdnopdyah samyagdaréanam 
(Y¥.B., ii. 15). 

* ii. 18. 

3 Madhusidana Sarasvati speaks of jfiana and Yoga as two different 
methods for attaining liberation, and quotes from Yogavdsisfha in his 
commentary on B.G., vi. 29: “To suppress mind with its egoism, etc., 
yoga and jfidna are the two means. Yoga is the suppression of mental 
activity; jfidna is true comprehension. For some yoga is not possible ; 
for some jfidna is not possible.” 

Dvau kramau cittan4sasya yogo jiinarh ca rdghava 

Yogo vsttinirodho hi jidnath samyagaveksanam 

Asidhyah kasyacid yogah kasyacit tattvaniscayah. 
Cp. Bhdgavata: Nirvagjdnath jfidnayogo ny4sinim iha karmasu (B.G., v. 5; 
Yogasdrasashgraha, i. 7). It all depends on the psychological type to 
which we belong. Perhaps an introvert will take to the Yoga, while an 
extrovert will turn rather to the Sarhkhya, 

4 BG., xiii. 24. See also M.B., xii. 11679-11707. See also S.S.S.S., 
x. 4-6, where mere knowledge is declared to be inadequate according to 
the Yoga system. 
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V 


PsyYCHOLOGY 


What the Samkhya calls ‘‘ mahat " the Yoga calls “ citta.” 1 
It is the first product of prakrti, though it is taken in a 
comprehensive sense, so as to include intellect, self-con- 
sciousness and mind.? It is subject to the three gunas, and 
undergoes various modifications according to the predominance 
of the gunas. It is essentially unconscious, though it becomes 
conscious by the reflection of the self which abides by it. It 
undergoes modifications when it is affected by the objects 
through the senses. The consciousness of purusa reflected in 
‘it leads to the impression that it is the experiencer. Citta is 
really the spectacle of which the self is by reflection the 
spectator. Citta, as cause, is all-pervading like 4kasa, and we 
have as many cittas as there are purusas, since each purusa 
has a citta connected with it. The citta contracts or expands’ 
in the various kinds of abodes in the successive lives, It 
appears contracted when the purusa assumes an animal body 
and expanded relatively when it assumes a human body. 
This contracted or expanded citta is called karyacitta, which 
manifests itself in the states of consciousness. At death the 
karanacitta, always connected with the purusas, manifests itself 
as karyacitta in the new body formed by the apiira, or the 
filling in of prakrti, on account of past merit or demerit. The 
Yoga does not admit a separate subtle body in which the 
citta is encased.3 While karanacitta always remains vibhu 
or all-pervading, the karyacitta appears contracted or expanded 
according to the body which it occupies.s It is the aim of 
the Yoga discipline to turn back the citta to its original 
status of all-pervading karanacitta, by the suppression of 


' Citta in the Vedanta is used as a synonym for buddhi or its modifica- 
tion See Veddntasdra. 

* Cittagabdena antabkarapam buddhim upalaksayati (Vacaspati) on Y.S., 
i 8. 3 See Tativavatsdradt,iv. 10. 

4 The Sithkhya, however, does not sean the citta as essentially all- 
pervading. See Vydsa and Vicaspati on Y.S, iv. 10. Cp. N&geSa: 
Sathkhy&b pratipurusamh sarvaSarirasidbirapam ekaikam eva _ cittam. 
Kith tu ghataprasidaripam, svalpamahaddérayabhedena, pradipavat 
svalpamahaccharirabhedena, sathkocavikdsacdlitay4 svalpamahatparim4gati 
ca, na tu vibhu, iv. ro). 
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rajas and tamas. The Yogin acquires omniscience when the 
all-pervading state of citta is restored. When it becomes as 
pure as the purusa itself, the latter is liberated. It is by 
means of citta that the self (purusa) becomes aware of objects 
and enters into relation with the world.: Citta exists for the 
sake of the purusa, who is deeper than thought, feeling and 
will? In knowledge the nature of puruga or self is not 
altered, though it is said to be the seat of knowledge.3 Know- 
ledge results when the intelligence (caitanya) is reflected in 
the mirror of the thinking substance (citta), and assumes its 
form in so far as the latter has the form of the object. Citta 
may undergo modifications and assume the form of the objects 
presented to it; but it cannot perceive what it sees, since it 
is unconscious in its nature.+ It is the reflection of the self 
acting on it that makes it perceive what is presented to it. 
In the case of all objective knowledge, the citta is affected 
by the subject as well as the object. Even though citta is 
ever changing, our knowledge is constant, since the self, 
which is the real knower, is constant. Again, since citta can 
undergo only one modification at a time, the self knows only 
one object at a time. So we cannot have a cognition of the 
citta as well as the object at the same time.s The objects 
perceived are independent of our perception. What causes 
the knowledge of a thing does not cause the thing itself.‘ 
Two different ideas cannot arise simultaneously.7 Impres- 
sions produced in the citta leave behind certain residua which 
are the causes of interests and desires, new births and further 
experiences. The functionings of citta produce potencies, 
which, in their turn, cause potencies; and so the wheel of 
samhsara goes on perpetually.’ From these relations passions 
and desires arise, and the sense of personality is produced. 
Life in sarhsdra is the outcome of desires and passions. The 

+i. 2; ii. 6, 27 and 20. 

* Citta is not in connection with the self, but is only near it. This 
nearness does not result from a spatial or temporal correlation of the self 
with it. The distinguishing feature is that the self stands to citta in a 

of natural harmony (yogyatd). The self can experience and the 
citta can be experienced. Citta is described as an object of experience 
when it undergoes changes which have the forms of various kinds of things 


(Vacaspati, i. 4). : ii, 20, 
4 iv. 17-19. S iv. 20. $ iv. 7 iv. 19. 


Sven vs iatihiliicagphaned ihdess Wuaiiess 18K: i. 5). 
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subject is distinguished from the ego dependent on the expe- 
rience of the world. The life of the ego is restless and un- 
satisfied, subject as it is to the five afflictions of avidy4, or 
mistaking the non-eternal for the eternal, the impure for the 
pure, the unpleasant for the pleasant, and the non-self for 
the self,t asmita, or the erroneous identification of oneself 
with the instruments of body and mind, raga, or attachment 
to pleasant things, dvesa, or hatred of unpleasant things, and 
abhiniveSa, or the instinctive love of life and the dread of 
death.3 Deliverance consists in severing the relation of self 
and citta. When the self is freed from citta, it withdraws 
itself into its ground, becomes passionless, purposeless and 
depersonalised. The purusa in its true nature is merely the 
spectator of the mind’s activity. When the mind (citta) is 
active, the self appears to experience various conditions, and 
when the mind becomes calm in meditation the self abides in 
its own true form, 

While the Yoga allows for the Sarhkhya theory of liberation 
through discrimination, the main emphasis is on the other 
means of achieving freedom, the suppression of mental 
activities. The suppression of mental activities is not to be 
identified with the state of deep sleep. By yoga or concen- 
tration, we exclude the superficial layers and get at the inner 
spirit. Concentration is a quality of the citta in all its five 
stages.4 The citta is called ksipta, or restless, when it has an 
excess of rajas and is tossed about by objects. We might 
fix our attention on objects due to our passions and interests, 
but this kind of concentration does not help us to our real 
freedom. It is miidha, or blinded, when it has an excess of 
tamas and is possessed by the modification of sleep. It is 
viksipta, or distracted, when, as more often, it is unstable on 
account of natural defects or accidental troubles. The 
ordinary mind is in this condition pursuing the pleasant and 


* li. 5. Avidyd is not merely the non-perception (akhy&ti) of the 
difference between puruga and buddhi, but a false perception (anyath4- 
khy&ti), by which we mistake buddhi for self and regard it as pure and 
permanent and a source of pleasure. Avidy4 is the root of the unbroken 
series (santana), of hindrances (kleSa), and of latent impressions of karma 
at see together with its fruition (Y.B., ti. 5). 

* ii, 6, 


Sa ca sirvabhaumaé cittasya dharmab (Y.B., i. 1). 
VOL II 12 
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avoiding the unpleasant. These three are said to be imperfect, 
since they are associated with the three gunas The mind is 
said to be ekagra or single-pointed, when it is devoted to one 
object of meditation and is entirely filled with sattva. This 
prepares the mind for its greatest efforts. It is niruddha or 
restricted, when its developments are checked. Though their 
latent impressions remain, the flow of mental modifications 
is arrested. The Yoga psychologists admit that concentration 
is a general characteristic of all states of mind, though it is 
found in its intensest form in the state of samadhi. Every 
mental modification (vrtti) leaves behind a sarhsk4ra, or latent 
tendency, which may manifest itself as a conscious state 
when the occasion arises. Similar vrttis strengthen similar 
dispositions. The Yogi should not only arrest the modifica- 
tions but also destroy the dispositions, otherwise they may 
shoot forth again. When the mind is rid of its modifications, 
it is said to be in a balanced state (sam4patti), and to assume 
the form of whatever object is presented to it, the knower, 
the known or the act of knowledge. It assumes the nature 
of the object as it is in itself. 


There are lower forms of this balanced state. In savitarkasam4- 
patti, or the balanced state with deliberation, words, objects and 
meanings (Sabdarthajfiadna) are mixed up.) When words and meanings 
drop out, t.e. when the memory is rid of them, then the object makes 
its appearance in the mind in its own distinct nature, and we have 
nirvitarkasam4patti, or non-deliberative balanced state.4 Vydsa says: 
“When the memory is purified from the remembrances of the con- 
ventional use of words, and when the concentrated insight (sam4dhi- 
prajfia) is free from relations (vikalpa) of ideas of inference or of what 
has been heard, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing 
more, and is specifically characterised as having just that form which 
it has in itself and as nothing more.’’s’ Thisis higher perception 
(param pratyaksam) and the basis of all inferential and verbal know- 
ledge. From it these have their being.6 This knowledge is not 
accompanied by an idea either of inference br of verbal knowledge.7 


' These two correspond to the sarhprajfidta and asathprajfidta samadhi. 

The first three are also brought under Yoga, since concentration in some 
degree is present even in the waking state, Yatkithcic cittavysttnirodham 
(Y ogasdrasamkgraha, v). 

+ i, 41, 1.4 4i.4 , ae do a 

- 4 ee ca scpimnisaiingini bijam. Tatab s:utdnumine prabhavatab 

( 43). 

7 Na ca érutanum4najfidnasahabhotam tad darfanam. Y.B., i. 43. 
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We have also the reflective (savicdra) and the non-reflective balanced 
states. The former refers to subtle elements whose forms have been 
manifested and are characterised by an experience of space, time and 
cause. In it a subtle element capable of being apprehended by one 
idea and particularised by the manifested (udita) forms serves as the 
object of insight. The latter non-reflective samApatti refers in all 
ways and by all means to the subtle elements that are free from char- 
acterisations by forms latent or manifested or indeterminable (avya- 
padesya) and which yet corresponds to all forms and is the essence of 
them all. In the non-reflective sama&patti the insight becomes the 
intended object and nothing more.t The reflective and the non- 
reflective deal with subtle objects, while the deliberative and the 
non-deliberative deal with gross ones; and all these are said to be 
forms of sabija sam4dhi, since they provide objects for concentration. 
Puruga, though subtle, is not the object of these forms of concen- 
tration. 

Our mind is an arena of conflicting forces which require 
to be subdued to some unity. There are some desires that 
seek satisfaction, some vital urges of life, such as those of 
self-preservation and self-reproduction, which refuse to be 
easily controlled. The obstacles to concentration are said to 
be the different forms of misconception,? namely, ignorance 
(avidy4), egoism (asmita), attachment (raga), aversion (dvesa), 
and clinging to life (abhinivesa). Others are sickness, languor, 
doubt, heedlessness, laziness, worldliness, erroneous percep- 
tion, failure to attain concentration, and instability in it 
when attained. While the forms of misconception state 
the general attitude to life unfavourable to concentration, the 
other list mentions the detailed incidents which obstruct the 
process of concentration. 


VI 


THE PRAMANAS 


Perception, inference and scripture are accepted as the 
three means of knowledge. When the citta is affected by 
some external object, through the sense-organs, we have a 
case of perception. The mental modification is directly 
related to the object. Though the latter has in it both 
generic and specific features, we are concerned more with the 


' Y.B., i. 44. ' i, 30. 
1 Y.B., ii. 3. See also Y.B., i. 8. ‘V.3.i2 
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latter in perception. The reality of external objects is 
accepted by the Yoga. Like the universe, all sensible objects 
have their eternal archetypes or noumena, which undergo 
phenomenal changes, but are never absolutely destroyed. 
When an object changes into another, only its form is modified, 
and when all forms are destroyed, the object ultimately reverts 
to its primary or noumenal state. The forms are, however, 
not phantasmal. Sensations occur whenever there are sensible 
objects exciting the senses. It is, however, true that though 
the presented object is the same, the resulting sensations 
may be different. For the citta receives the impressions of 
the presented objects under the influence of one or other 
of the three gunas.' 

Inference is the mental modification through which we 
cognise the generic nature of objects. The cognition of 
invariable concomitance is the basis of inference. Of two 
things invariably connected with each other, the perception 
of the one serves to establish the existence of the other. 

The knowledge of an object seen or inferred by a trust- 
worthy person may be communicated to others by means of 
words. This is the third means of knowledge. 

Valid cognition is distinguished from four other kinds of 
mental modifications. Misconception (viparyaya) is an erro- 
neous idea which is not true to the nature of the object. 
Imagination (vikalpa) is a form of words which has no positive 
fact corresponding to it.3 Sleep (nidra) is that mental modi- 
fication which is supported by the negation of the waking and 
dreaming modifications.4 It is said to be a mental modification 
(vrtti), since we have on awakening a memory of the kind of 
sleep we had. So Vy4sa says: “‘ The man, just after awaken- 
ing, would of course not have this connecting memory had there 
not been during sleep experience of a cause; nor would he 
have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it 
at the time of waking.” 5 So sleep is a particular kind of 
presented idea (pratyaya), and in samadhi even this modifica- 
tion has to be restrained. Memory (smpti) is the recollection 
of the object through the impressions left behind by the 
previous experience of it. 

* iv. 16-17. i. 8. di. 9. 

+ Abhavapratyay4valamban4 iets nidr& (i. 10). § Y.B., i. 10, 
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The Yoga holds that the knowledge gained through per- 
ception, inference and scriptural testimony is not absolutely 
valid, since it assumes, with the Samkhya, that empirical 
knowledge is the product of the erroneous confusion between 
puruga and buddhi. Truth of things as they are can be 
gained only through the practice of yoga. Vy4sa quotes a 
verse to the effect: ‘‘ By the scriptures, by inference and by 
the eager desire for practice in contemplation, in three ways 
he furthers his insight and gains the highest yoga.” # 


VII 


THE ART OF YOGA 


The reality of the self is to be found not by means of an 
objective use of the mind, but by a suppression of its activities 
and penetration beneath the mental strata with which our 
ordinary life and activity conceal our diviner nature. Though 
the seed of spirit is present in each one of us, it is not realised 
by our consciousness, which is too busily engaged with other 
things. We must undergo a severe discipline before we can 
achieve the redirection of our consciousness. The Yoga 
philosophy urges that the necessary inhibition of mental 
states is brought about by practice and conquest of desire.? 
While the latter is the result of a life of virtue, the former 
refers to the effort towards steadiness of thought,3 which is 
gained by purificatory action, continence, knowledge and faith.‘ 
Vairagya or passionlessness, is the consciousness of mastery 
possessed by one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects.5 Such a one is supremely indifferent to 
the pleasures of heaven or of earth. In the highest form of 
vairagya, where the discernment of the self arises, there is 
no danger of any subjection to the desire for objects or their 
qualities.6 This leads to ultimate freedom, while the lower 


* Agamen&num&nena dhy&ndbhydsarasena ca 
Tridh& prakalpayan prajfidth labhate yogam uttamam (Y.B., i. 48). 
Vacaspati refers to the correspondence between these three and éravanpa, 
manana and nididhydsana. ‘Lh a. 
si, 13-14. « Y.B., i. 14. $ i. 15. * i. 16. 
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form of vairagya, which has a trace of rajas (and so pravrtti) 
in it, results in the condition of absorption in prakpti 
(prakrtilaya). 

In the human organism we find the physical body, the 
vital dynamism, the psychic principles, in addition to the 
purusa.t The purusa is hidden behind veils of corruptible 
flesh and restless mind, all of which offer hindrances to the 
method of Yoga. The close connection of body and mind is 
insisted on, for “ pain, despondency, unsteadiness of the body, 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
distractions.” * Though physical health is not the end of 
human life, it is still one of its essential conditions. We cannot 
look upon man as a physical machine to which spiritual life 
is attached from outside. The body is the instrument for the 
expression of spiritual life. So, instead of renouncing the 
material basis, the Yoga accepts it as part of the spiritual 
problem. To overcome the hindrances, the Yoga gives us 
the eightfold method, consisting of yama (abstention), niyama 
(observance), Asana (posture), pranayama (regulation of 
breath), pratyahara (withdrawal of the senses), dhyana 
(fixed . attention), dharana (contemplation), and samadhi 
(concentration).3 The last three are direct or internal 


* The Yoga has developed a system of physiology which relates to n&dis, 
or infinitely small nerves, which traverse the body, more than 700 million 
in number, psychic centres or cakras, a hidden energy known as kundalin!, 
said to reside at the base of the spine, which, when aroused, stimulates the 
cakras to activity. The human body has two main parts, the upper and 
lower. The head, trunk and limbs form the upper and the legs and 
the lower part. The centre of the body, in human beings especially, 
at the base of the cerebro-spinal column, which supports and controls 
two parts of the body. The nerves and ganglionic masses of nervous 
matter are arranged in the two great systems, the sympathetic and the 
cerebro-spinal. The brain and the spinal cord contained within the bony 
cavity of the skull and the spinal column are the great centres of the cerebro- 
spinal system. Brahmadanda or Merudanda of Hindu physiology is the 


Sahasrira lying within the cerebral region. The other four cakras (plexuses) 
are athnagr eget Manipura, Anihata and Visuddha. The spinal column 
contains three yoganddis of special significance, namely, ida, pingala and 


. pad 
cakras, invisible to our senses, that could be experienced through the eyes 


of Yoga. 
+i ar. : 3 il. 29. 
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(antaranga) aids, while the first five are indirect or external 
(bahiranga).* 


VIII 


THE ETHICAL PREPARATION 


The first two, yama and niyama, abstentions and observ- 
ances, lay stress on the ethical preparation necessary for the 
practice of Yoga. We should practise ahirhsa, or non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts, 
1.¢. we should abstain from the inflicting of injury, from 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice.2 The chief of 
them all is ahirnsd, or non-violence, and all other virtues are 
said to be rooted in it. Ahirhsa is interpreted broadly as 
abstinence from malice towards all living creatures in every 
way and at all times.3 It is not merely non-violence but 
non-hatred (vairatyagah).1 The cultivation of friendliness, 
sympathy, cheerfulness and imperturbability with regard to 
things, pleasant and painful, good and bad, produces serenity 
of mind (cittaprasidanam). .We must be free from jealousy 
and not be callous to the suffering of others. While hating 
sin, we must be gentle to the sinner. No exceptions are 
allowed to these principles, which are absolute in their 
character. “ Kill not” is a categorical imperative, and we 
cannot compromise its absoluteness by holding that we can 
kill the enemies of our country, or the deserters from the 
army, or the renegades of religion, or the blasphemers of the 
Brahmins. Not even self-defence can justify murder. The 
yamas are of universal validity regardless of differences of 
caste and country, age and condition.’ They are to be acquired 


1 While Patafijali’s Yoga included all these in one scheme, in later works 
distinctions arose. Karma Yoga is the system of salvation by work. 
Bhaktiyoga insists on attaining perfection through devotion to God, 
Jidnayoga speaks of perfection through wisdom, while RAjayoga deals 
with the training of the mind and its psychic powers. Hathayoga discusses 
the methods of bodily control, breath regulation and mantras. An extreme 
development of the idea that physical processes can produce spiritual results 
is found in the RaseSvara daréana (S.D.S., ix). ‘ 

* ii. 30. 

3 Sarvathd sarvadd sarvabhGtandm anabhidrohahl (Y.B., ii. 30). 

4 ii, 35. $ ii. 3f. 
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by all, though all-may not be chosen for the higher life of 
contemplation. The observances (niyama) are purification, 
external and internal, contentment, austerity (tapas), and 
devotion to God.t These are optional, though all who resort 
to yoga are required to practise them regularly. A practice 
of these two favours the development of vairagya, or passion- 
lessness or freedom from desire, either for things of the world 
or the pleasures of heaven. 


Whenever we are tempted to violate the ethical precepts, the 
Yoga asks us to think of their opposites (pratipakgabhavan4).} The 
psycho-analysts speak to us of three ways by which the primary instincts 
may be controlled, which are defence-reaction, substitution and sub- 
limation, According to the first, the mind takes up an attitude directly 
contrary to the impulse and tries to shut it out. Where there is a 
strong current of a particular impulse subconsciously, the mind takes 
up consciously a counteracting opposite impulse; The ultimate aim 
of the Yoga is to bring about a complete transmutation of the substance 
of our nature. 


The stream of mind flows in both directions towards good 
and towards evil. When it makes for freedom and knowledge, 
it is said to be flowing towards-the good; when it is borne 
onward to the whirlpool of existence, downward towards 
non-discrimination, it is then flowing unto evil.s 


The acts of karma are either bahya or outer, and mAnasa or inner. 
They are classified into four types. The black (krsna) are wicked 
acts, either outer, such as speaking ill of others, or inner, as want of 
faith (aSraddha). The white (Sukla) are the deeds of virtue, and they 
are internal, as faith, wisdom, etc. The white and black (Sukla-krsna) 
are those external actions which, however good, are not devoid of 
elements of evil. Even Vedic karmas entail some injury to other 
beings. The neither-white-nor-black (asukla-akrsna) are the acts of 
those who have renounced everything.’ The highest kind of activity 
belongs to the last type. 


IX 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE Bopy 
The Yoga realises that our body has a dignity of its own, 
as much as the mind. Asana, or posture, is a physical help 


* fi, 32. * i. 15. § ii. 33. 
¢ Y.B.. i. 1a. S iv. 7 
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Yoga says that the perfection of the body consists in beauty, 
grace, strength and adamantine hardness.* 


X 


BREATH-CONTROL 


The regulation of breath receives considerable emphasis, 
though Patajfijali mentions it as an optional measure.? Serenity 
of mind may be attained by the cultivation of virtues or 
regulation of breath.3 So it is a concession to the people who 
have faith in it. Breath-control is regarded as a steadying 
influence on the mind, and plays an important part in Hatha 
Yoga, where it is esteemed for its great efficiency in producing 
occult powers. Respiratory exercises are even at the present 
day looked upon as highly beneficial to health. Monotony 
in breathing sometimes brings about hypnosis. When the 
physically weak take to some of these practices, there is 
great danger. This is why the Yogavidy4, or the science of 
concentration, is required to be kept very secret.5 


translated by T. F. Knox). This book mentions many tormenting exercises 
of a more heart-rending description. There are other cases of Christian 
saints who tried to emulate the sorrows of the crucified Jesus, whose beloved 
companions were poverty, suffering and contempt. St. Bernard scourging 
his body to the point of death, St. Teresa crying out in the grip of her 
fierce infatuation with pain “’ Let me suffer or not live,” St. John of the Cross, 
whose bodily severities are indescribable, are some of the noteworthy 
instances. 

* Ropaldvapyabalavajrasarhhananatvani kayasampat (iii. 46). 

* i. 34. 3 i. 33-39. 

4 The following extract from Dr. Weber’s lecture on ‘ The Means for 
the Prolongation of Life” has some interesting observations on this point: 
*“ The remarkable improvement in the heart’s nutrition and action is, I 
think, to a great degree caused by the deep inspirations which are necessitated 
by the act of climbing, especially steady and prolonged climbing. This 
consideration has led me to pay particular attention to respiratory exercises, 
which since then have been very useful to myself and many others, especially 
persons with weak heart muscles.... I have mostly commenced with 
moderately deep inspirations and expirations continued during three to five 
minutes, once or twice a day, and have gradually increased the exercises 
to ten minutes or a quarter of an hour... .” (British Medical Journal, 
December 5, 1903). 

5 See Cintimani’s Hajhapradipikd, 
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to concentration. We cannot fix our attention on an object 
when we are running or sleeping. We must settle ourselves 
down in a convenient posture before we begin to meditate. 
Patafijali simply mentions that the posture must be firm, 
pleasant and easy. The commentators have elaborated 
details about the different kinds of postures. When a recent 
critic of Indian culture assured his readers that Indian 
philosophers think that sitting cross-legged and contem- 
plating one’s navel are the best way of sounding the depths 
of the universe, he had in view one of the postures of the Yoga. 

The body can be made the basis of either animal inconti- 
nence or divine strength. We are asked to be careful about 
our food. We should not eat and drink things which set our 
nerves on edge, driving them into fever or stupor. The lower 
satisfactions of life generally strangle the true joy of spirit. 
If intellectual life and moral activity are the true ends of 
man, then the bodily needs should be subordinated to them. 
The later stages of the Yoga demand great powers of physical 
endurance, and cases are not wanting where the strenuous 
spiritual life strains the earthen vessel to the breaking-point, 
and so the body has to be first brought under control. Hatha 
Yoga aims at perfecting the bodily instrument, freeing it 
from its liability to fatigue and arresting its tendency to 
decay and age. 

The Yoga asks us to control the body and not kill it. 
Abstinence from sensual indulgences is not the same as the 
crucifixion of the body, but the two have sometimes been 
confused in Hindu India as well as Christian Europe. The 


* See B.G., vi. 10 ff. ; ii. 46-48. 

* Cp. the passage from the Autobiography of Suso, where he relates his 
experiences in the third person: “ He was in his youth of a temperament 
full of fire and life, and when this began to make itself felt it was very 
grievous to him, and he sought in many devices how he might bring his 
body into subjection. He wore for a long time a hair shirt and an iron 
chain, until the blood ran from him, so that he was obliged to leave them 
off. He secretly caused an under-garment to be made for him, and in the 
undergarment he had strips of leather fixed into which a hundred and 
brass nails, pointed and filed sharp, were driven, and the points of the 
were always turned towards the flesh. He had this t 


it might fit closer to his body and the pointed nails might be driven into 
his flesh; and it was high enough to reach upwards towards his navel. In 
this he used to sleep at night” (Life of the Blessed Henry Suso by Himself \ 
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XI 


SENSE-CONTROL 


The Chinese philosopher, Lao Tze, asked, “‘ Who is there 
who can make muddy water clear?’ and answered, “ If you 
leave it alone, it will become clear of itself.””* Pratyahara 
or the withdrawal of the senses from their natural outward 
functioning, answers to the process of introversion in modern 
psychology. The mind is to be resolutely shut against all 
impressions from outside. The psalmist said, ‘‘ Be still and 
know.”’ The discipline requires us to drive away the vagrant 
impulses and insistent thoughts. We have to reach the 
condition described by St. John of the Cross as the Night of 
Sense. Every seeker after truth is called upon to make a 
monastic cell in his own heart and retire into it every day. 

Ethical preparation (yama and niyama), bodily posture 
(Asana), breath-control (pranayama), and abstraction of the 
senses from their natural functions (pratyahara) are acces- 
sories to the Yoga, and not themselves elements in it.3 


XII 


CONTEMPLATION 


To the roving, restless mind of man that would probe the 
secrets of earth and analyse the mysteries of heaven, the Yoga 
says that the truth can be known by a persistent withdrawal 
of consciousness from outward acts as well as inward changes. 
Dhiarana is fixing the mind (citta) in a particular spot. It is 
steadfastness of mind. In normal life ideas come and go, 
but do not stay long. Concentration is normally sustained 
at its fullest for a very short time only. Dhyana is the 

* Tao-Teh-King. 

** And thought is best when the mind is gathered into herself, and 
none of these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights nor pain, nor 
any pleasure—when she has as little as possible to do with the body and 
ooh uaa but is aspiring after being” (Plato: Phado, 

owett’s 

3 These t the of tion, while dh and 

fa pen — purga yaéoa dbarapa 
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resulting state of an even current of thought undisturbed by 
others. It is meditation. Dhyana culminates in samadhi, 
where the sense of identity is lost; body and mind become 
dead to al) external impressions, and only the object of 
meditation, whatever it be, remains shining out. When 
these three are directed to a single object, we are said to 
have sarhnyama.t When this sarhyama is directed to objects, 
external or internal, extraordinary powers, such as seeing 
through closed doors, disappearing from sight, reading other 
people’s thoughts, result. The seeker for liberation runs the 
risk of missing his end if he succumbs to the temptation of 
these powers, One has to resist it, to move upward.* 


XIII 


SAMADHI OR CONCENTRATION 


SamAdhi is the name of the condition to be passed through 
before reaching deliverance. Since the Yoga insists on attain- 
ing freedom through sam4dhi, it is defined as samadhi, 
Yogah samadhih.3 It is the ecstatic condition in which the 
connection with the outer world is broken. It is the goal of 
the Yoga discipline, since it lifts the soul from its temporal, 
conditioned, changing existence into a simple, eternal and 
perfect lifes The purusa regains through it the eternal 
status. There are degrees of concentration or samadhi; sam- 
prajfidta or conscious, and asarthprajfiata or superconscious, 
In the former the mind remains conscious of the object. 
That state where the citta is single in intent and fully illumines 
a distinct and real object, removes the afflictions and slackens 
the bonds of karma, and has for its goal the restraint of all 

* ili. 4. * iii. 5 I. 3 Y.B.. i £. 

¢‘°A kind of waking trance I have often had, quite from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has generally come upon me through 
repeating my own name two or three times to myself silently, till all at 
once, out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individual 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being; and this not 
a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest and the surest of the surest, 
the weirdest of weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was an almost 
laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming not 


extinction, but the only true life” (Life of Tennyson, yol, 1, p. 320). Ser 
his The Ancient Sage. 
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modifications, is called sarhprajfidtasamaddhi.' In it there is 
a union between the knower and the known, in which the 
knower may be said to know the object simply because he 
is it. The thought and the object of thought are the same 
This state is accompanied by deliberation (vitarka), reflection 
(vicira), joy (€nanda), and sense of personality (asmit&).* 
These are forms of concentration which have definite 
objects on which they rest. Different names are assigned to 
the various shades which the forms of sarnprajiiatasamadhi 
assume, such as savitarka, savicdra, sdnanda and sdsmita, 
We have conscious ecstasy (sarhprajfidtasamadhi) as long as 
we argue about what is good or bad, what is present or absent, 
as long as we feel a sense of joy and have a sense of indi- 
viduality. When the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher equanimity, there occurs the state called dharma- 
megha, in which the isolation of the soul and its complete 
distinction from matter are realised and karma operates no 
more. According to the Vedanta, it is the state in which 
ideas flow in the clearest manner. 

He who has gained internal calm has an intuitive insight 
into the truth of things. As Vyasa remarks: “ The sattva 
of buddhi, the essence of which is light (prakasa), when freed 
from obscuration by impurity, has a pellucid steady flow 
which is not dominated by rajas and tamas. When in the 
super-reflective (nirvicara) samadhi, this clearness (vaisara- 
dya) arises, the yogin gains inner calm (adhyatmapras&da), 
and the vision by the flash (sphuta) of insight, which does 
not pass successively through the serial order (of the usual 
discursive knowledge of experience), and which has as its 
intended object the thing as it really is.”3 This insight is 
filled with truth, is truth-bearing.4 There is not a trace of 
misconception. Patafijali distinguishes this insight from the 
knowledge derived through inference and scriptural testimony 
by holding that its object is a concrete reality and not merely 
a general notion.s In so far as it has a specific entity 
(visesartha) for its object, it has closer relation to perception ; 

’ — cas not have concentration on a real clear object (sadbhitam 
artham) in sleep, sleep is not a state of concentration. See Vacaspati, i. 1. 


3 Y.B., 1. 47. See also ii. 45; iii. 54. 
« Rtathbhar& tatra prajfid (i. 48). $1 49. 
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only the intuited objects are too subtle for gross perception.' 
It is higher perception (param pratyaksam).? So the indi- 
vidual object, whether it belongs to the subtle elements or 
to the self, is apprehended only by this concentrated insight. 
It is seeing with the soul when our bodily eyes are shut. 
When once this intuition arises, its impression rules out all 
other impressions, so that their ideas no more recur.3 When 
we gain the highest kind of intuitive knowledge, which 
simultaneously embraces the past, present and future, with all 
their states in one whole, it leads us to final perfection.+ 
Samadhi is not a simple experience uniform as long as it 
fasts. On the contrary, it is a succession of mental states 
which grow more and more simple until they end in uncon- 
sciousness. Asarhprajiidta samadhi is concentration where 
there is no mental mode (cittavrtti), though the latent impres- 
sions may remain.s In samprajiiata samadhi there is a clear 
consciousness of the object reflected upon as distinct from thesub- 
ject, whereas this distinction disappears in the asarhprajfadta.® 


A distinction is made between the state of sam4dhi possessing the 
seed of future life (sabljasam4dhi) and that in which it is absent 
(nirbijasamAdhi). Bija, or seed, according to Vacaspati, is “ the 
latent deposit (A4aya) of karma which corresponds to the hindrances 


* Y.B., i. 49. * Y.B., i. 43. 31. 50. 

4 Hii. 54. $i. 18. 

$ “ The soul is no longer conscious of the body or of the mind, but knows 
that she has what she desired, that she is where no deception can come, 
and that she would not exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens” 
(Plotinus : Enneads, vi. 7. 34). Schelling, in his Philosophical Letters upon 
Dogmatism and Criticism, says: “ In all of us there dwells a secret marvellous 
power of freeing ourselves from the changes of time, of withdrawing to our 
secret selves away from external things, and of so discovering to ourselves 
the eternal in us in the form of unchangeability. This presentation of 
ourselves to ourselves is the most truly personal experience upon which 
depends everything that we know of the supersensual world. This pre- 
sentation shows us for the first time what real existence is, whilst all else 
only appears to be. It differs from every presentation of the sense in its 
perfect freedom, whilst all other presentations are bound, being over- 
weighted by the burden of the object. This intellectual presentation occurs 
when we cease to be our own object, when, withdrawing into ourselves, the 
perceiving image merges in the self-perceived. At that time we annihilate 
time and duration of time; we are no longer in time, but time, or rather 
eternity itself, is in us, The external world is no longer an object for us, 
but is lost in us." Evidently it is not correct to hold that only the Oriental 
mind feels at home in this type of “ emotional ” thinking which culminates 
in @ supersensuous object of zsthetic contemplation. 
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of birth, length of life and kinds of enjoyment.” * That which has 
this basis is sabIja, and that which is exempt from it is nirbija. Like. 
all products of praksti, citta has the three sides of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. According to Vy4sa, “‘ its aspect of sattva, which is illumina- 
tion, when commingled with rajas and tamas, loves power and objects 
of sense; the same, when dominated by tamas, tends towards vice, 
ignorance, absence of detachment and failure to realise its lordliness ; 
the same, when the covering of error is removed, illumines all round, 
and since it is pervaded only slightly by rajas, tends towards merit, 
knowledge, detachment and lordliness. The same sattva, when the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, becomes grounded in itself (svaripa- 
pratistham), and being nothing but the discernment of the difference 
between the sattva and the self (sattvapurusdnyatakhyatimatram), 
tends towards the contemplation of the cloud of virtue (dharma- 
meghadhy&nopagam bhavati). It is called dharmamegha, or the 
cloud of dharma, since it is full of dharma, or truth, and rains blessings 
on the lower planes, while the man himself is basking in the light of 
the eternal sun of truth, raised above all afflictions and karmas. The 
contemplators (dhydyinah) call this the highest intellection (pra- 
sathkhyaénam). But the energy of intelligence (citisakti) is immutable 
and does not unite with objects; it has objects shown to it, and is 
undefiled and unending, while the knowledge of discrimination (vive- 
kakhy&ati), whose essence is sattva, is the opposite.” Though this is 
the highest kind of knowledge possible, even that has to be suppressed.* 
“So the citta being disgusted with this also restrains this insight. In 
this state it has residual potencies (sarhsk4ra). . . . The sabija samadhi, 
which gives great powers of understanding, is to be used as a stepping- 
stone to nirbija samadhi. Since there is no consciousness of any 
objects in the state, it is also called asarhprajfidtah."” Though some 
residual potencies remain, their roots are cut off. Bhoja is, however, 
of opinion that in perfect asarhprajfidta sarhadhi all residual impres- 
sions are destroyed.) Vy4sa and V4caspati hold that residual impres- 
sions remain in that state. They require, however, to be removed 


' Tattvavaifaradi, i. 2. 

* Vy4sa (i. 4) quotes from Paficadikha to the effect: “‘ Knowledge is but 
one, discrimination alone is knowledge.’’ “‘Ekam eva daréfanam khy&tir 
eva darfanam.”’ 

3 Bhuyavpfii, i. 18. 

4 Rajendra La! Mitra writes: “ This contradiction may be explained 
by supposing that the P&tafijala Bhdsya has in view a meditation from 
which there is awaking, while Bhoja describes the final meditation from 
which there is no further waking; for he admits that in the earlier stages 
of the unconscious meditation there are residua peculiar to it. Yogis admit 
that people do wake from unconscious meditation, and that that meditation 
is often practi.ed, and in such cases the sarhskdras must remain in latent 
state, to be revived by proper stimuli on waking. It is difficult satisfactorily 
to describe to what condition Patafijali himself referred. The way in which 
he has used the word éesa would suggest the idea that he has been correctly 
interpreted in the Patafijala Bhdgya”’ (Y.S., p. 23). 
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for ultimate salvation, for the Yoga Suiva says, when even the subliminal 
impression of insight is suppressed, since all is suppressed, the Yogin 
gains nirbija samddhi or seedless concentration.’ 


Until we reach the stage of samadhi our effort is the nega- 
tive one of discriminating purusa from prakrti. When the 
distinction is realised, the positive nature of spirit manifests 
itself. This manifestation of the nature of spirit on its own 
plane, above all confusion with prakrti, is the highest form 
of samadhi. In this superconscious samadhi the seer abides 
in himself.? All possibility of confusion between the self and 
the activity of citta ceases3 The Yoga believes that the 
citta of man is like a millstone. If we put wheat under it, 
it grinds it into flour; if we put nothing under it, it grinds 
on until it grinds itself away. When we strip the citta of 
its fluctuations, its workings cease, and it is reduced to a 
condition of absolute passivity. We then enter into a silence 
which is untouched by the ceaseless noises of the outer world. 
The citta has become desolate, but the self is quite at home. 
It is the mystical state which occurs as a sequel to intense 
concentration. We cannot give an adequate description of it. 
For, as Vyasa quotes, “ through yoga must yoga be known, 
and yoga becomes manifest through yoga, and he who is 
earnest about yoga rests in it for evermore.” 4 Samadhi is a 
condition which few can attain and almost none can possess 
long, since it is broken in upon by the calls of life. So it is 
said that final liberation is not possible until the body is 
cast off. 

That ecstatic states occur cannot be doubtcd. Plato 
regards ‘‘ this divine madness’ as “ the source of the chiefest 
blessings granted toman.” The highest intuitions are revealed 
in such moments. Moses at Mount Horeb heard the “ I am” 
of the Eternal Spirit. Isaiah perceived the mystery of the 
reality in the words “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” St. Peter knew, 
from the vision of the street, that God was the God of all 
peoples and nations. St. Paul is reported to have fallen into 
a trance at his conversion. The medizval mystics speak of 

‘i. 51. Tasy&pi nirodhe sarvanirodhdnnirbijab samadhib. 


* i, 3. 3 i. 3-4. 
‘ Yogena yogo jfidtavyo yogo yogat pravartate 
Yo’pramattas tu yogena sa yoge ramateciram. (Y.B., ili. 6.) 
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visions and voices as quite common. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among modern poets refer to ecstatic conditions. 
These visions and voices are generally represented as the 
visitations of God, intended to help the struggling saint and 
strengthen him in his hour of need; so that, to the believers 
in God, ecstasy is another name for deification.t The Yoga, 
however, does not accept this view. Every soul is potentially 
divine, and its divinity is manifested when nature, external 
and internal, is controlled.* The visions and the voices are, 
in Yoga, regarded as the revelations of the creative spirit in 
man. Whether they are authentic or not is to be judged by 
the light of reason. 


XIV 


FREEDOM 


Freedom in the Yoga is kaivalya, or absolute independence. 
It is not a mere negation, but is the eternal life of the puruga, 
when it is freed from the fetters of prakrti. It is defined as 
the relapse of the qualities (gunah) in view of the absence 
of any purpose of the self or the energy of intelligence 
grounded in itself.3 The purusa is in his true form (svariipa). 
As in the case of other Hindu systems of thought, so also in 
the Yoga, the cause of all desire is ignorance of the true nature 
of things. The effect of this ignorance is the body, its support 
is citta, and its object is worldly enjoyment. So long as 
avidya remains, the individual does not shake off his burden. 
Avidy4 can be removed by discriminative knowledge (vive- 
kakhyati).« When the individual acquires knowledge, all 

* A condition of automatic activity, referred to Christ or God as the 
cause, is spoken of by some of the great Christian mystics as deification ” 
(J. H. Leuba: Journal of Philosophy, xxi. p. 702). 

* See the illuminating preface in Bernard Shaw’s Sains Joan, 

3 Purusarthasinyanath gupinim pratiprasavah kaivalyath svarfpa- 
pratigth4 v4 citisaktir iti (Y.S., iv. 34). 

4 It is said to have seven stages, as follows: (rz) The thing to be escaped 
from has been known, and so need not be known again. (2) The reasons 
for the thing to be escaped from have dwindled away, and so need not 
dwindle away again. (3) The escape is directly perceived by the concen- 
tration of restriction (nirodhasam&dhin&). (4) The means of escape in the 
form of discriminative discernment has been cultivated. While these four 
belong to the fourfold release from external phenomena (kiryavimukti), 
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false notions disappear. The self is purified and remains 
untouched by the conditions of citta. The gunas retire to 
rest and the self abides in its own essence.* 

The goal of jiva is detachment and independence. It is 
not compatible with the human relationships of family life, 
society, etc., and accordingly the Yoga is said to be an 
unethical system. Ethical considerations cannot have any 
place in a system that aims at the breaking of all bonds 
connecting the individual to the world. The criticism is 
one which we have frequently met. The ethical pathway 
alone helps us to reach the goal of perfection, though the 
latter takes us to a region beyond good and evil. Salvation 
is the realisation of the true nature of the self which is 
obscured by so many impurities. We can get rid of them 
only by effort and discipline. The Yoga is much more 
emphatic than many other systems in holding that philosophy 
cannot save us. What we stand in need of is not subtleties 
of disquisition but control of will. We must subdue the 
inner turmoil of emotion and passion. The true philosopher 
is a physician of the soul, one who helps us to save ourselves 
from the bondage of desire. 

The Yoga recognises that all men are not capable of the 
discipline it insists on. There are some who are called in 
modern psychology extraverts, and for them the Yoga of 
action (kriyayoga), consisting of austerities (tapas), study 
(svadhyaya), and devotion to God (ISvarapranidhana), are 
prescribed.3 Tapas or austerity is that which burns up the 
impurities mixed up with the subconscious impressions result- 
ing from afflictions and karma. The Yoga psychology assumes 
that, besides the conscious mind, there is an unconscious but 


the other three refer to the final release (cittavimukti), and they are: 
(1) the authority of buddhi is ended; (2) the gugas come to rest; (3) the 
self that has severed its connection with the guyas is enlightened by himself 
and nothing more, and is stainless and isolated. (Gupasarhbandhititah 
svaripamAtrajyotir amalab kevalf puruga iti.) (Y.B., ii. 27.) 

' iii, 24-33. 

* ‘An ethical purpose and practice is not logically demanded by the 
goal of Yoga; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are irrelevant to one who secks 
utter detachment and isolation. The coupling of a concern for moral values 
with a desire for the suppression of personality is one of the incongruities 
that betray the confusion of thought from which this system suffers” 
(Journal of Philosophy, xvi, No. 8, p. 200). 3 ii. 1, 
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psychically active region, and tapas aims at the control of the 
contents of this unconscious region.! 


A Yogi who has attained the power of sam4dhi sets about destroying 
karma, which is of three kinds: (1) deeds done in the past whose conse- 
quences have begun to operate in the present life (prarabdha) ; 
(2) those done in the past whose consequences have to be expiated 
in some future life or the stored (sarhcita) karma; and (3) those pro- 
duced in the present life which require to be expiated in the present 
life or in some future one (4gami). The last can be checked through 
devotion to God and social service. The ripe karmas are exhausted 
in this life, and about the unripe ones, which demand a future life, it is 
said, the Yogi can create all the bodies necessary to pay off the old 
debts. Each of the bodies has a citta or mind, of its own, called the 
nirm4ga citta or the artificial mind. The artificial bodies with their 
cittas are distinguished from the ordinary ones, since they are perfectly 
methodical in all their acts. The consciousness of the Yogi controls 
these ditferent automatisms. As soon as the automaton, which has 
a particular destiny, a particular portion of the stored-up karma to 
exhaust, fulfils its aim, the Yogi withdraws his control from it, and 
the “man” dies a sudden death. Unlike the natural mind, the 
experiences of the artificial mind leave no traces behind.* 


XV 


KARMA 


So long as avidya is not overcome, there will be life in 
sarnsara. The law of karma is assumed as valid, and our 
life, its character and length, are all determined by it.3 Though 
we do not remember our past lives, we can infer particulars 
about them from the tendencies of the present 4; and these 
tendencies will cease to exist on the disappearance of their 
cause (hetu), motive (phala), substratum (4Sraya), and object 
(Alarhbana). The root cause is avidya, though we may have 
other proximate causes; the motive refers to the purpose 
with reference to which any conation becomes operative in 

* What happens above the threshold of consciousness is symbolic of the 
play of the forces underneath it. Adepts in Yoga explore, in cases of nervous 
disease and “* possession,” what is normally hidden in the unconscious being 
by letting it come to the surface through hypnotic trance or otherwise. 
Belief in such cures, which remind us of modern psycho-analysis, is wide 


in India. 
* iv. 4-5 s ii, 32-14. 4 iv. 9. 
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the present ; citta is the substratum of the residual potencies, 
and the object is that which excites the potencies.* 


XVI 


SUPERNORMAL POWERS 


The popular cult of magic is mixed up with the religious 
scheme of salvation in the Yoga. That certain magical 
powers are acquired during the course of the yogic sadhana 
is recognised in early Buddhistic works, though Buddha 
himself set aside the pursuit of those powers as unfavourable 
to petfection. The Hindu scriptures speak to us of men who, 
through dint of hard tapas, acquired marvellous powers. 
The acquisition of these powers is subordinated to the chief 
end of samadhi in the Yoga system. Though the highest 
goal may not be attained, the lower stages are not without 
their value. Each stage brings its own reward. Control of 
the body through postures results in an indifference to the 
extremes of heat and cold. We obtain a full intuitive know- 
ledge of whatever we concentrate on. Sarhyama, or concen- 
tration, is the means by which we acquire a knowledge of 
supersensuous objects. Through it we know the inmost core 
of things and reach the great light of wisdom (prajfidloka). 
By means of constraint on friendliness, compassion and joy, 
these qualities increase.s If we concentrate on muscular 
powers, we will have a giant’s strength. Heightened powers 
of the senses (hyperesthesia), by which the yogin can see and 
hear at a distance, follow as a result of concentration.s We 
can also acquire a direct knowledge of subliminal impressions, 
and, through them, of our past lives.6 As the result of 
samhyama on a presented idea, knowledge of another’s mind 
(paracittajfidnam) arises.? Transmission of thought from one 
individual to another without the intervention of the normal 
communicating mechanisms is quite possible. Through con- 
centration on the threefold modifications which all objects 
constantly undergo, we acquire the power to know the past, 
present and the future.* The yogi can make his body 


*Y.B.iv.1r, * i, 48. 5 iii, 23. 4 iii, 24. 
$ iil. 35. * iii, 18. 7 iti. 19. ® iti, 2. 
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invisible.t . By means of satnyama on the twofold karma, on 
the potencies which will soon be exhausted and those which 
will take a long time, he knows when he will die. He can know 
the fine, the concealed and the obscure, the cosmic spaces, the 
starry system, the pole star, the bodily constitution, by practising 
the relevant sarhyamas. According to Patajfijali, he who dis- 
cerns the distinction between the self and objective existence 
gains authority over all states of existence and omniscience.? 
Before we gain full knowledge we sometimes have a kind 
of prior intuition of the truth, and this is called pratibha.3 

The supernormal powers are really obstacles to sam&dhi, 
though they are regarded as perfections when one acquires 
them.‘ They are by-products of the higher life. They are 
the flowers which we chance to pick on the road, though the 
true seeker does not set out on his travels to gather them. 
Only through the disregard of these perfections can freedom 
be gained.s In Bunyan’s allegory the pilgrims to the celestial 
city find, even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket 
that admits to a path leading down to hell. He who falls a 
victim to the magical powers rapidly goes downward. 

These supernormal powers are not considered by the Yoga 
philosophy to be miraculous interferences with the laws of 
nature. The world open to the senses is not the whole world 
of nature. What appears to be a contravention of the prin- 
ciples of the physical world is only a supplementing of it by 
the principles of another part of the cosmic order. The world 
beyond the physical has its own science and laws. The 
attractions of unlimited physical and intellectual power were 
perhaps employed to induce the worldly to take to the higher 
life. The foolish always seek after signs. 

“The perfections (siddhis) are attained through birth, 
drugs (osadhi), spells (mantras), austerity (tapas), or con- 
centration (samadhi). Some are born with the powers, 


t Y\S., iii. 21, “‘ The great work of Gorres, in five volumes, is divided into 
Divine, Natural and Diabolical mysticism. The first contains stories of the 
miraculous enhancement of sight, hearing, smell and so forth, which results 
from extreme holiness, and tells us how one saint had the power of becoming 
invisible, another of walking through closed doors, and a third of flying 
through the air’’ (Dean Inge: Christian Mysticism, pp. 264-5). 

* tii. 49. s Y.B., ij, 33. iii. 37. ¢ iii. 37. 

$ tii. g0-51. * iv. ft, 
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since they had practised yoga in their past lives. These born 
psychics turn into developed yogis with a little training. 
Sometimes psychic powers are also attained by the use of 
drugs and anesthetics. Narcotic intoxication and ecstatic 
state are confused by the popular mind. The use of drugs is 
not recommended in Patafijali’s Yoga, though it is mentioned 
as one of the ways of obtaining perfections.t Thus, the 
habit of drug intoxication prevalent in primitive tribes was 
mixed up with the higher mysticism of the Yoga. Spells + 
and austerities also help us in acquiring these powers. The 
insistence, however, is on concentration and not on the others. 
The visions due to drugs or disordered nerves are condemned. 
The system did not feel prepared to cut off all connection 
with its surroundings, and so incorporated elements which 
did not belong to its inmost being. This spirit of accommo- 
dation is responsible for the miscellaneous character of the 
Yoga system, which exhibits a medley of low naturalism and 
high idealism. There is such a thing as unconscious suggestion 
from the environment, and so the Yoga exhibits features 
determined by the conditions of the age in which it arose. 
But it is easy for us to separate these secondary accidental 
characteristics from the primary and the integral. The Yoga 
Siitra does not take any further notice of drugs and spells, 
thus suggesting its considered conviction that the signs and 
wonders which the uncultured seek after, even if well authenti- 
cated, possess no spiritual value. 


XVII 


Gop 


Patafijali makes devotion to God one of the aids to Yoga.3 
God is not only the object of meditation, but is also said to 


* Nitrous oxide stimulates ecstatic consciousness. According to William 
James, alcohol “ brings its votary from the chill periphery of things to the 
radiant core. It makes him for the moment one with truth”’ (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 387). 

* American New Thought recommends concentration on a carefully 
selected word or rhythmical formula, and this method answers to the 
recitation of mantras. 5 i. 23. 
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help the realisation of the goal by the removal of obstacles. 
Theism is not, however, an integral part of Patafijali’s creed. 
A personal God serves the practical purposes of Pataiijali, 
who does not concern himself much with the speculative 
interests of theism. An argument which reminds us of the 
classical ontological argument is given by Vyasa. God has 
a perfect nature (prakrstasattva). ‘“‘His pre-eminence is 
altogether without anything equal to it or excelling it. For, 
to begin with, it cannot be excelled by any other pre-eminence, 
since whatever might seem to excel it would itself prove to 
be that very pre-eminence. Therefore, that is the Isvara 
wherein we reach this uttermost limit of pre-eminence.” Nor, 
again, is there any pre-eminence equal to his. “ Because, 
when one thing is simultaneously desired by two equals, the 
one saying, ‘ Let this be new,’ and the other saying, ‘ Let 
this be old,’ if the one wins his way, the other fails in his wish 
and becomes inferior, And two equals cannot obtain the 
same desired thing simultaneously, since that would be a 
contradiction in terms. Therefore we maintain that in whom- 
soever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled nor 
excelled, he is the ISvara.” 2 Patafijali proves the omniscience 
of God by means of the law of continuity, which must have 
an upper limit. Where there are a great and a greater, there 
must be a greatest. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence 
is capable of reaching the highest limit. Omniscience admits 
of degrees of excellence. It gradually increases in proportion 
to the degree to which the matter-stuff (tamas) which covers 
the pure essence (sattva) is removed. When the germ of 
omniscience reaches its height of perfection we get the omnis- 
cient God. “In him becomes perfect the germ of all-know- 
ingness.””3 The blind tendency of non-intelligent prakrti 
cannot bring forth-the order and the harmony of the universe 
where men suffer according to their karmas. God is the 
guide of the evolution of prakrti. He is ever solicitous that 
the development of prakrti may serve the interests of purusas. 
God is not, however, the creator of the world, since a world 
full of pain could not have been created by a being of boundless 
 Y.B., i. 24. "+ YB, i. 24. 


‘ Tatra niratiéayath sarvajfiatvabijam (i. 25). See also Y.B. and Yoga- 
varttika on it. 
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mercy. Scripture sceks to prove the existence of God. But 
this proof is a case of circular reasoning, since the Vedas are 
said to be authoritative on the ground that Iévara composed 
them. They are said to be valid, since their declarations 
correspond to facts.t While the Sarmkhya assumes the 
validity of the Vedas, it does not justify it. The Yoga offers 
some justification in making Isvara the source of the Vedas. . 

The God of Patafijali is not easy to describe. He is said 
to be a special kind of self, untouched by the taint of imper- 
fection and above the law of karma.* Being free from all 
entanglement in worldly existence, God lives in eternal bliss, 
without merit or demerit, unaffected by the weight of suffering 
with which living beings are burdened. He is omniscient, 
the teacher of the ancient rsis. If God is to help toiling souls 
on the upward way to freedom and light, he must in some 
degree subject himself to the experience of sarthsira. So 
Patafijali is inclined to regard him as the teacher of truth. 
God as the teacher has found an echo in the heart of every 
great thinker from Plato downwards. He is unlimited by 
time,3 all-merciful, and though he has no desires to satisfy, 
yet, for the sake of those in sarhsdra, he dictates the scriptures 
at each world-epoch. His sattva nature of perfect quality, 
which is devoid of any imperfection due to rajas or tamas, 
is the means of his self-expression and it is completely under 
his control.4 God is ever free, and so cannot be confused 
with freed souls who were once bound, or those absorbed in 
prakrti (prakrtilayas), who may incur bondage in the future. 
Unlike the liberated souls, who have no further relation with 
the world, God is everlastingly in connection with it. It is 
assumed that God stands in an eternal and indissoluble con- 
nection with the purest side of matter, sattva, and so God is 
for ever endowed with supreme power, wisdom and goodness. 
He in his mercy enters into the scene of change by assuming 
the quality of sattva. Since he does so voluntarily for the 
sake of the struggling purusas, he is not bound by the law 
of karma. At the great dissolution, when prakti relapses 
into its unmanifested state, this assumed form is set aside, 
though it is taken up again at the next development. As an 


* Tattvavaisdrads, i. 24. * i, 24. 
t i. 25-26, ¢ Y.B., i. 25. 
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individual resolves overnight to wake up at a certain hour 
next morning and does so through the force of the impression 
left behind by his determination, even so Iévara resolves to 
resume the character of the great teacher when prakrti begins 
a fresh evolution and the purusas emerge. The mystic syllable 
“ Aum” represents God, and by meditating on it the mind 
rests in the true vision of God.* 

The personal God of Yoga philosophy is very loosely 
connected with the rest of the system. The goal of human 
aspiration is not union with God, but the absolute separation 
of purusa from prakyti. Devotion to God is one of several 
other ways of reaching ultimate freedom. God is only a 
particular self (purusavisesa), and not the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men. But some work had to be devised for him when 
once he was on the scene. He is said to aid those who are 
devoted to him in removing the obstacles to their upward 
progress. By pranidhana, or disinterested devotion or bhakti, 
we become eligible for the grace of God. Ivara facilitates 
the attainment of liberation, but does not directly grant it. 
Such a conception of Iévara is, of course, unsatisfactory, and 
we cannot help saying that the Yoga philosophy introduced 
the conception of God just to be in the fashion and catch the 
mind of the public.s Those who were anxious to propagate 
the Sarhkhya theory of the universe and the Yoga method 
of discipline perhaps found it difficult to spread their ideas 
without satisfying the theistic instincts of man. In the later 
Yoga, the universal needs of the human heart prove stronger, 
and God begins to occupy a more central place. The reality 
of God is seen in the purified life of man. The witness of God 
is the religious experience of man. The over-soul speaks to 
the soul, and those who seek for truth find the answer in 


* i. 27-28. * See S.B., ii. 2. 38 and 41. 

3 Cp. Garbe: “ The insertion of the personal God, which subsequently 
decisively determined the character of the Yoga system, was, to judge 
from the Y.S., the textbook of Patafjali, at first accomplished in a very 
loose and superficial manner, so that the contents and purpose of the system 
were not at all affected by it. We can even say that the Y.S., i. 23-27; 
ii. t. 45, which treat of the person of God, are unconnected with the other 
parts of the textbook—nay, even contradict the foundations of the system ” 
(The Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 15). 
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their hearts. The severe discipline of the Yoga, with its 
strenuous physical hardships and grave moral perils, demands 
a guide and help, a deliverer from darkness and pain, the 
teacher of truth and the inspirer of strength. Soon, union 
with God becomes the goal of human endeavour. In the 
Bhagavadgiia, for example, the deistic Yoga is replaced by 
theistic bhakti. In samadhi the soul sees and possesses God. 
By the separation of the self from every object of sense and 
thought, by the suppression of all desire and passion and the 
elimination of all personal sense, we become reunited with 
God. The end may be gained as the result of intense con- 
templation of God. Vijfianabhiksu says: “Of all kinds of 
conscious meditation, the meditation of the supreme Godhead 
is the highest.” * 


XVIII 


CONCLUSION 


To the modern mind, in East or West, the whole Yoga 
scheme of attaining perfection appears to be only an elaborate 
process of self-hypnotisation. Intense and solitary medita- 
tions, accompanied by physical exercises and postures, help 
to make our minds run into particular moulds. Such a view 
gains some support from the popular confusion of the Yoga 
system with some of the repulsive practices of the Tantra 
cult and later adaptations of Patafijali’s Yoga by fanatical 
mendicants. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that Patafijali’s Yoga, in its original form, is free from 
these vagaries. It assumes that we have all reservoirs of life 
to draw upon of which we do not dream. It formulates the 
methods of getting at our deeper functional levels. The Yoga 
discipline is nothing more than the purification of the body, 
mind and soul, and preparing them for the beatific vision.* 
Since the life of man depends on the nature of the citta, it is 
always within our reach to transform our nature by controlling 
our citta. With faith and concentration, we can even rid 

* Yogasdrasarhgraha, i. 

* “ Propare thyself as a bride to receive her bridegroom,” says Markos 
the Gnostic (Jrenaus, 1. 13. 3). 
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ourselves of our ills.t The normal limits of the human vision 
are not the limits of the universe. There are other worlds 
than that which our senses reveal to us, other senses than 
those which we share with the lower animals, other forces 
than those of material nature. If we have faith in the soul, 
then the supernatural is also a part of the natural. Most 
of us go through life with eves half shut and with dull minds 
and heavy hearts, and even the few who have had those rare 
moments of vision and awakening fall back quickly into 
somnolence. It is good to know that the ancient thinkers 
required us to realise the possibilities of the soul in solitude 
and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments 
of vision into a steady light which could illumine the long 
years of life. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PORVA MIMAMSA 


Introauction—Date and literature—The sources of knowledge—Per- 
ception—Inference—Scriptural testimony—Comparison—Implication— 
Non-apprehension—Theory of knowledge: Prabh&ikara, Kum4&rila— 
The self: Prabhdkara, Kumdrila—Nature of reality—Ethics—Aporva 
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I 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Pirva Mim4rhsa is so called because it is earlier (piirva) 
than the Uttara Mim4rns4, not so much in the chronological 
as in the logical sense. Its central problem is ritual, even 
as that of the Uttara Mim4rhsa is knowledge of the truth of 
things. The entire Veda, excluding the Upanisads, is said to 
deal with dharma or acts of duty, of which the chief are 
sacrifices. The performance of sacred rites is normally the 
prelude to the pursuit of wisdom. Even Sarhkara, who 
insists on the radical opposition between karma and jfiana, 
allows that good karma, in this or in an earlier life, is the 
cause of the desire for truth. 

The beginnings of the Mim&rhsA may be traced to the 
Veda itself, where it is used to denote doubt and discussion 
regarding the rules of ritual and doctrine. The due per- 
formance of the sacrifices depended on the correct interpret- 
ation of the Vedic texts. Doubtful cases led to the elaboration 
of rules which helped to a knowledge of the way in which 
the sacrifice was to be performed. The many problems 
about interpretation were discussed and decided as they 
arose, and these decisions are found scattered in the Brah- 
manas. The accounts in the Brahmanas are so disjointed, 


obscure and incomplete, that one could not understand them 
874 
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without other help, which was then found in the oral tradition. 
Vedic text and oral tradition continued for long to be the 
two authorities on the performance of religious duty. When 
the various Vedic $akhas (schools) began to form themselves, 
great importance was attached to the authority of the sacred 
books handed down by unbroken tradition. After the rise 
of Buddhism, the followers of the Vedic dharma were called 
upon to review and recast all the knowledge they possessed, 
prove its soundness and embody it in the form of the sitras. 
Jaimini attempts the work of systematising the rules of 
MimamsA and establishing their validity in his work. 

The avowed aim of the Piirva Mimarhsd is to examine the 
nature of dharma. Its interest is more practical than specu- 
lative. The philosophical speculations found in it are sub- 
ordinate to the ritualistic purpose. For the sake of the 
integrity of dharma, it is obliged to affirm the reality of the 
soul and regard it as a permanent being possessing a body, 
to whom the results of acts accrue. The Veda enjoins the 
acts of duty, specifying at the same time the beneficial results 
which follow from their performance. The authority for the 
character of these acts as dharma and for their capacity to 
produce beneficial results is the eternal Veda, which needs no 
other basis to rest on. But such a dogmatic attitude is not 
enough when other thinkers disparage the importance of the 
Vedic texts, ‘of which we cannot see the practical value. So 
elaborate discussions, theological and philosophical, arise. 
The Mim4rhs4 welcomes all philosophical views so long as 
they do not injure its central theme, viz. the transcendent 
importance of dharma interpreted in the ritualistic sense. 
This looseness of philosophic texture has enabled different 
thinkers to interpret the philosophical views of the Mimarns& 
in different ways, even though they all agree about the 
supreme importance of dharma. The Veda is acknowledged 
as authoritative, and its validity is established against the 
Buddhists, who dispute it, and the seekers after knowledge, 
who subordinate karma to jfiana. The Mimarnsa is frankly 
polytheistic, though by implication atheistic. It accepts a 
realistic view of the world as against the Buddhists. 

Its importance for the Hindu religion is great. The 
scriptures which govern the daily life of the Hindu require 
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to be interpreted in accordance with the Mim4rhs& rules. 
Modern Hindu law is considerably influenced by the Mim&rsa 
system, 


II 


DATE AND LITERATURE 


The Mimdmsd Siva of Jaimini presupposes a long history of 
Vedic interpretation, since it sums up the general rules (ny&yas) which 
were in use. It describes the different sacrifices and their purposes, 
the theory of apirva as wel] as some philosophical propositions. It 
has twelve chapters, of which the first is of philosophical value, since 
it discusses the sources of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas. 
Jaimini tries to justify every part of the Vedas. His Sassharsanakanda, 
otherwise known as Devatahanda, belongs to the Pirva MimArhs3, since 
it bears upon updsana (worship), which is also enjoined in the Vedas. 

The fourth century B.c. is the earliest period we can assign for 
Jaimini’s work, which is familiar with the Ny&ya and the Yoga 
Sitras.: Sabara is the author of the chief commentary on the work 
of Jaimini. He lived about the first century p.c.* Evidently there 
were commentators on Jaimini’s work prior to Sabara, such as Bhartr- 
mitra,} Bhavad4isa,« Hari,s and Upavarga,® but their works are not 


' If we accept Kumfrila’s view that the M.S. criticises many of the 
Buddhist views (see S.V., i. 1. 3, 5 and 6), it may belong to the period imme- 
diately after the rise of Buddhism. From the absence of any reference to 
Jaimini’s work in the M.B., nothing definite can be gathered. Jaimini's 
work, which mentions the name of Bddar&yana in five places (i. 1. 5; 
v. 2.19; vi. r. 8; x. 8. 44; xi. 1. 64), belongs to the same period as the 
B.S. The latter refers to Jaimini as an authority on the Vedinta in ten 
different sOtras (i. 2. 28; i. 2. 31; 1.3. 31; i. 4. 18; iii. 2. 40; iii, 4. 2; 
ili. 4. 18; iii. 4. 40; iv. 3. 12, iv. 4. 5). Since nine of them cannot be 
traced to the M.S., it is sometimes urged that the Jaimini referred to in 
the B.S. is different from the author of the M.S. Others hold that some 
of Jaimini’s works are lost. Jaimini in places assumes a knowledge of B.S. 
He adopts Badardyana’s view of dtman as non-corporeal, though he does 
not set forth any arguments in defence of it. The commentators suggest 
that he accepts Bidarayana’s arguments (xi. 1. 64, and B.S., iii. 3. 53; see 
also M.S., ix. 1., and B.S., iii. 2. 40) and so does not re-state them. 

1 Jh&: Prabhdhara School, pp. 6-7. Sabara’s refutations of Vijfidnavida 
and Sinyavada do not commit us to a later date. Jacobi thinks that the 
Vetti quoted by belongs to the period between 200 and 500 A.D., 
to which Sabara may also be assigned. Keith holds that 400 a.p. is the 
earliest date for him. 

3 Nydyaratndhara, to. See also K4sihd, p. 10. 

«S.V., i. 63. $ Sdstradtpthd, x. 2. 59-60. 

* Sabara, in his commentary on i. 1. 5, transcribes a long passage from 
a Vetti (see also Sabara on ii. 3. 16 and iii. 1. 6), Kumérila refers to the 
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available. Sabara’s work is the main basis of all later MimArhs& 
writings. 

Kumérila,' the vigorous exponent of Brahmanical orthodoxy which 
assumes the authoritativeness of the Vedas and the supremacy of the 
priest, commented on the S#fra and the Bhdsya, and his work is in 
three parts. The first Slokavdrttika deals with the first part of the 
first chapter. The second Tantravaritiha takes us to the end of 
Chapter III, and Tupfika covers the rest. Kumérila is earlier than 
Sathkara, and may be assigned to the seventh century a.D.* Mandana 
Miéra, the author of Vidhiviveha and Mimadmsdnukramant, is a follower 
of Kumarila. He is earlier than VdAcaspati (A.D. 850), who ex- 
pounds the views of Vidhiviveka in his Nydyakanikd. Kumirila’s 
work has had several commentators: Sucarita Misra, author of the 
K4siké, a commentary on the Slokav4ritika ; Some4vara Bhatta, author 
of Nydyasudhd, also known as Radsaka, a commentary on the Taniva- 
varttika, and Parthasdrathi Misra (a.p. 1300), author of Nydyaratnadhara, 
& commentary on the Slokavarttika, as well as Sdstradipika, an inde- 
pendent manual of Mim4rhs4 system on the lines of Kum4Grila, and 
Tantraraina, Venkata Diksita’s Vdritikdbharana is a commentary on 
Tupftha.s 

Prabhakara‘ wrote his commentary Brhati on the Bhdsya of Sabara, 
which it closely follows. Kuméarila rejects now and then Sabara’s 
views. From the fact that Prabhikara does not take notice of 
Kumfrila’s views, while Kumirila refers to views similar to those set 
forth in the Brhaii,s it is sometimes urged that Prabhakara preceded 


author as Vyttikd’ra. Dr. Jha identifies him with Bhavadasa. Pirtha- 
sirathi does not mention his name in this connection. See, however p. 48. 
Jacobi thinks that Bodhdyana wrote Vrttis on both the Mim4rhsis, even as 
Upavarya, his predecessor, did (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

* Kumérila, reputed to be a great champion of Hinduism, is said to be 
a Brahmin of Behar converted from Buddhism to Hinduism. See Eliot: 
Hinduism and B ddhism, vol. ii, pp. t10, 207. Tadranatha makes him a 
mative of South India. According to the tradition, Kumdrila wanted to 
commit himself to the flames for two sins, which are the destruction of his 
Buddhist guru and the practical denial of God in his anxiety to prove the 
eternal character of the Vedas and the exclusive efficiency of Vedic cere- 
monialism to salvation. See Madhava’s Sarhharadigvijaya. 

* According to Mr. Pandit, Kum4@rila was the guru of Bhavabhiti 
(A.D. 620-680), and so is assigned to a.p. 590-650. This agrees with the 
admitted fact that the fame of Kumirila was well established in the later 
days of Harga. 

’ Ramakrspa Bhatta (author of Yuwustisnshaprapdrant), Somandtha 
(author of Mayahhamdlika), Bhatta Sathkara, Bhatta Dinakara, Kamalikara 
are followers of this school. ° 

¢ According to the tradition, Prabhdkara and Mandana were the pupils 
of Kumfrila, who gave Prabhikara the title of “ guru” in recognition of 
his brilliant powers. 

'..6..90° £3.82 tah 
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Kuméarila. The style of Brhaff is said to indicate it earlier date.' 
Sdlikandtha’s Rjuvimala is a commentary on Brhatt. His Prakaraga- 
paficikd is a popular manual of the Prabhdkara system. His Pariéisfa 
is a brief annotation on Sabara’s work. Bhavandtha’s Nayaviveka 
deals at length with Prabhdkara’s views. Sdlikandtha, the disciple 
of Prabh&kara, refers to Dharmakirti.» V4caspati, in his Nydyakagihd, 
distinguishes between the two schools of the followers of Prabhdkara.s 
The third school of Mim4rhs&, associated with the name of Murari,¢ 
‘g referred to in Hindu philosophical literature, though the works 
belonging to it have not come down to us. Madhava’s Jaimintya 
Nydyamdlavistara is an exposition of the Mim4rhs4 system in verse 
accompanied by a commentary in prose. Appaya Diksita (1552-1624) 
attacks Kum&rila in his Vidhirasdyana. Apadeva (seventeenth cen- 
tury) wrote an elementary manual, the Mimdmsdnyayaprakasa, which 
is also called Apadevi, and it is a very popular work. Lau Bh&skara’s 
Arthasamgraha, which is also popular, is based on Apadeva’s work. 
Khapdadeva (seventeenth century) wrote a work, Bhdffadtpika, which 
is well known for its logic. His MimdmsdGhaustubha deals with the 
Saira,s 


Ill 


PRAMANAS 


Jaimini accepts the three pram4nas of perception, inference 
and Sabda, or testimony. Prabhakara admits upamina (com- 


* Jha: Prabhdkara School; Keith: Karma Mimdrhsd. Professor Kup- 
puswimi Sastri supports the traditional view, and argues at some length 
against the position taken up by Jha and Keith. See his paper on The 
Prabhdhara School of Parva Mimdrmhsd, Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta. An old South Indian tradition states that Urhveka 
was a pupil of Kumirila, 


Uthvekah k4rikath vetti, campfth vetti prabhdkarab 
Mandanas tibhayath vetti nobhayarh vetti revanah. 
Mr. Pandit, in his Introduction to Gau¢gavaho (Bombay Skt. Series), quotes 
the verse with the words Tantra and Vamana in the places of Campi 
and Mandana. See also Gugaratna’s Saddarfanasamuccaya Vptti (1409). 
Uthveka is identified with Bhavabhiti and regarded as one of the pupils of 
Kum4rila, See also Citsukha’s Advaita Pradipikd, p. 265. 
* See Praharanapaficik, i. 
§ Jaratprabhakarab and navyapr&ébh4karab. 
4 Murdres trtfyab panthab. 
$s Raighavananda’s Mimdm&hsdsatradidhiti, RameSvara’s Subodhint, a 
commentary on M.S., and ViéveSvara’s (or Gag&d Bhatta) Bhdjfacintdmagi are 
works of some value. Vedinta DeSika’s Sesvara-Mimdshsd is an attempt to 
combine the views of the Mim4rhs4 and the Vedanta. The authorisa follower 
of Ramfinuja, who holds that the two Mimirhsis are parts of one whole. 
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parison) and arthapatti (implication). Kumiarila adds anu- 
palabdhi (non-apprehension). Aitihya (rumour) is rejected, 
because there can be no certainty about the validity of the 
resulting cognition in the absence of definite information 
about the source of the rumour, whether it is trustworthy or 
not. Recollection (smfti) is excluded from the scope of 
pram4nas, since it tells us only of things previously perceived. 


Prabhdkara describes how we infer the existence of the manas 
and the senses. Our cognitions are ephemeral in character, and have 
both material (samavdyikdrana) and immaterial causes (asama- 
vayikdrana).t The material cause of cognitions is the self, and its 
immaterial cause cannot subsist in the cause of the self, since the self 
is uncaused. It must therefore subsist in the self itself. What inheres 
in a substance is a quality, and so the immaterial cause of cognition 
is a quality. If temporary qualities arise in an eternal substance, it 
must be due to contact with other substances. Since there is no 
evidence that the other substances inhere in still others, they are to 
be regarded as eternal. Perception, which is a positive kind of cog- 
nition, is a specific quality of the self. For such a quality to belong 
to eterna] substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substances. Such substances are either all- 
pervading, as space and time, or atomic. Contact with all-pervading 
substances cannot account for the varied nature of our cognitions. 
So the immaterial cause of cognition is contact with atomic substances, 
which is brought about by the action of motion of the atoms them- 
selves. The atomic substance which resides in the body ensouled by 
the cognising self is manas, and none other could contain the sub- 
stratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of which the self is 
the material cause. The action of the atomic substance in the body 
which helps to bring about the contact is due to its contact with the 
self, which, in every act of cognition, puts forth an effort towards it. 
But, while manas can bring about such effects as pleasure, pain, it 
cannot give rise to qualities like colour, smell, etc. For the appre- 
hension of these, it stands in need of other organs.* Through the 
contact of the external objects with the sense-organs mediated by the 
manas, the soul gets to know the outer world. The relation between 
the soul and the manas is brought about by merit and demerit, but 
the soul is not regarded as simply passive in its attitude to manas. 
Manas is included among the senses, since it perceives mental states 
like pleasure, pain, desire and aversion.’ It is argued that we would 
have a simultaneous cognition of all things at once, if we were not 
dependent on manas and the sense-organs. 


* Cp. Prakarayapaficik’d: ‘‘ Cognition of objects is temporary. Atman 
is the constituent cause, and contact of dtman with manas is the auxiliary 
enuse s PAs 52 ff.). 

Sastradtpikd, p. 100. 8 Ibid., p. 98. 
vOL Ir 13 
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The soul brings about cognitions when it is in contact 
with manas. This contact is due to the action of the manas 
determined by the effort of the soul or the unseen destiny 
set in action by the previous karma of the soul. The soul 
is the experiencer or the enjoyer, the body is the abode of 
experiences, the senses are the instruments of experience, 
The objects of experience are of two kinds: internal, like 
pleasure and pain, and external, like jars and the like. 
Prabhakara says that our sarnvit, or consciousness, connects 
itself at one time with one object and not two. 


IV 


PERCEPTION 


Perception (pratyaksa) is direct apprehension (saksat 
pratitih).: It proceeds directly from sense-contact. In per- 
ception we have the contact of the object and the sense- 
organ, of the distinctive qualities of the object with the 
sense-organ, manas and the sense-organ, and the self and manas. 
Kumifrila explains contact of the sense with the object as 
mere relevancy or the capacity to reveal the object, which 
we infer from its effect. Perception relates to objects that 
exist, #.¢. are perceptible by the senses. It cannot apprehend 
supersensuous objects. According to Prabhakara, objects 
apprehended may be substances, classes or qualities. 


The Mimarhsakaaccepts generally the Nydya theory of the senses 
except in regard to the auditory sense, Spatial proximity and remote- 
ness are perceived directly, not only through vision and touch, but 
also through hearing. Space is distinguished into deda, or locus, and 
dik, or direction, and both these are directly perceived as qualifying 
adjuncts (visegapas) of sounds. The auditory organ is prapyakari, 
i.e. comes into contact with the object, sound. The ear does not go 
out to the object, viz. sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated 
to the ear-drum through the air waves. This view accounts for the 
fact that persons near at hand apprehend sounds, while those at a 
distance do not. It also explains the different degrees of the intensity 
of sounds.‘ If the ear could apprehend sounds, without coming into 
direct contact with them, as the Buddhists imagine, then all sounds, 


' Prakarapapaficiha: Pratyahsa * S.V., Pratyaksasitiva, 42-43. 
3 Sdstradtpika, pp. 400 11., Slokavarttika, 760 1. + Tivramand&divyavasth4. 
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far and near, would be simultaneously perceived through the ear, 
which is not the case. The ear contains a layer of air on which the 
current of air issuing from the speaker impinges, producing the con- 
dition under which sound is heard. The ear does not come into 
contact with the locus of the sound, but only with the sound which 
has its locus in the ear-drum. But sounds are always perceived as 
having their loci in different points of space, and not in the ear-drum. 
They reach the ear, not as mere sounds, but as coloured by the different 
directions from which they spring. So, sounds as well as their direc- 
tions are directly perceived. Even distance is perceived through the 
ear, since sounds coming from a proximate point are more intense 
(tivra) than those coming from a distance. So the perception of the 
feeble or intense character of sounds helps us to know the distance 
from which they issue. 


Both Prabhakara and Kumirila adopt the distinction of 
determinate and indeterminate perceptions, and accept them 
as valid. According to Kuméarila, indeterminate perception 
apprehends the individual, which is the substrate of its generic 
and specific characters, though there is no apprehension of 
the object as having specific or generic features. Indeter- 
minate perception is said to be due to the object itself.* In 
determinate perception the generic and the specific qualities 
are distinctly noticed.3 P&rthasdrathi argues further in 
support of this view. On the contact of an object with the 
sense-organs, we have the apprehension of an object devoid 
of all relations. We do not as yet discriminate between the 
qualified and the qualifications and the generic and the 
specific features. If there were not indeterminate perception, 
there would not be determinate perception,s for determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the relation between the 
qualified object and its qualities. The apprehension of such 
a relation depends on the previous apprehension of the terms 
of the relation. Unless these are implicitly known in inde- 
terminate perception, they cannot be explicitly known in 
determinate perception. In the determinate perception of 
an object we remember the class to which it belongs and the 
name which it bears, and refer them to the object perceived, 
If the class and the name are not perceived at all, they cannot 


' S.V., Pratyaksasitra, v. 113. 

» Suddhavastuja, or undiscriminated object, 112. 

3 S.V., Pratyaksasaira, v. 120. ' 

¢ Sastradtpika, pp. 109-110. For a criticism of this view, see Jayanta’s 
Nydyamafijari, p. 98, 
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be remembered. So, the existence of indeterminate perception, 
where the genus, the name and the qualifying properties are 
implicitly apprehended, must be admitted. 

Kumirila holds that the cognition of objects is independent 
of verbal expressions. The eae as cow ” is not cognised 
always in the form of the word ‘ ” though we use the 
word in describing the object sianlecd 2 While Kumé§rila 
thinks that indeterminate perception is non-determined per- 
ception, mere observation (alocana) comparable to the appre- 
hension of the new-born infant, where only the individual is 
presented to us, but not the generic or the specific features, 
Prabhakara believes that indeterminate perception apprehends 
both the class characters and the specific features ; but, since 
other objects have not as yet entered into the apprehension, 
the object is not apprehended as actually belonging to a 
definite class. An object is apprehended as an individual 
only in comparison with other objects from which it is marked 
off ; it is apprehended as belonging to a class when it is found 
to possess certain features in common with the other members 
of the class. Even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, its real nature cannot be 
cognised until it is compared with other objects of the same 
class.3 While class characters and specific features are present 
in indeterminate perception, they are not recognised as such 
in it. In determinate perception the self remembers other 
objects of the same class and notes their resemblances and 
differences. Prabhakara believes that determinate perception 
is of a mixed character, and includes in it the element of 
remembrance, since the other members of the class present 
themselves to the self by virtue of the impressions which it 
has had of them. But the element of remembrance does not 
pertain to the object perceived, but to the others with which 
it is compared, and so does not affect the validity of the 
cognition of the object itself. 

Both Prabhaékara and Kuméarila accept the reality of universals 


and regard them as objects of perception. The Buddhist, on the 
other hand, holds that specific individuality alone is real and univer. 


t S.V., Pratyaksasiira, 176 , + Ibid. 180, 182. 
5 Vastvantardnusarhdhanasinyatay’ sim&nyavisegarOpata na pratiyate, 
See Praharapapaftcihd, pp. 54-55. 
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sality is a product of imagination.: The Buddhist view is criticised 
by Kumdrila and Parthasdrathi. The universal is an object of per- 
ception, since whenever we perceive an object, we perceive it as 
belonging to a particular class. The act of perception involves both 
assimilation and discrimination. Perception is inclusive (anuvstta) 
as well as exclusive (vyAvytta). Inclusion depends on the reality of 
the universal. The act of inference is also based on it. Nor can the 
Buddhist contend that the universal is not real, since it is not perceived 
as different from the individual. For the argument that what is, must 
be either different or non-different,? assumes the universal being 
(vastutva). Nor is it correct to ask whether generality is present in 
its entirety in each individual or collectively in all, since such a dis- 
tinction is relevant to individuals, and not to generality, which is 
partless. The Jaina view of the universal is also rejected.s If univer- 
sality is one with similarity, we must say “ this is like a cow,” and 
not “this is a cow.’’ Besides, similarity is not possible apart from 
universality. Things are similar, if they possess properties in common. 
The universal, according to Kumirila, is not different from the indi- 
vidual.4 The relation between the two is one of identity in difference. 
Whether we cognise the universal or the individual depends on our 
interest. The universal, called also Akrti (form) does not mean shape, 
but identity of character, for, Akrti is said to belong to immaterial 
objects like the self. The shape of objects is destructible, but not so 
the class nature.’ ‘‘ The class itself is called Akrti, which signifies 
that by which the individual is characterised. It is that which is 
common to all the individual objects and the means of a collective 
idea of all these as forming one composite whole.’’* P&arthasdrathi 
argues that the universal is not absolutely different from the individual. 
Were it so, we would not be able to perceive the universal in the indi- 
vidual. In the perception “ this is a cow,”’ we have a cognition of 
this (iyambuddhi) as well as that of the cow (gobuddhi). The former 
has an individual for its object and the latter the universal. The 
cognitions of “ this" and “ cow” are different, and yet they inhere in 


* Vikalpakdramatramh simainyam. Sdstradipikd, p. 381. 

* Yad vastu tad bhinnam abhinnarh va bhavati, p. 382. 

3 Na ca sidsSyam eva simdnyam, p. 394. 

‘S.V., Pratyaksasaiva, 141. Commenting on it, the Nydyaratndkara 
says: ‘Class, etc., are not altogether different from the individual. It is 
a fact of common experience that the individual cow is recognised as such 
only when it is found to be identical with the class ‘cow.’ This could not be 
if the individual were totally different from the class. Such recognition 
of the identity of the individual with the class is the only means of knowing 
the class; hence there must be an identity between the individual and the 
class." See also Akrtivadda, 8, 10, 18, 25. 

§ Tantravdrtiiha, i, 3. 30. 

6 Jatim evakstim prahur vyaktir Gkriyate yaya 

Sam4nyath tac ca pindindm ekabuddhinibandhanam. 
(S.V., Ahptivdda, v 3 
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the same object. This twofold character of perception points to the 
nature of the object as both universal and individual. The two are 
not naturally inconsistent, since both identity and difference are 
perceived in a single act of perception. The identity and the differ- 
ence do not contradict each other, as the cognitions “ this is silver” 
and “‘ this is not silver’’ do. The identity and the difference relate 
to different aspects of the object.' 

The followers of Prabhadkara do not agree with this view. One 
and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both the difference 
and the identity between the universal and the individual. When 
we perceive the difference between the universal and the individual, we 
must perceive the universal and the individual as distinct; when 
we perceive the identity between them, we should perceive only one 
of them, the universal or the individual. In this case a single object, 
the universal or the individual, would give rise to two cognitions of 
both the universal and the individual and their identity. But it is 
not possible for the universal to produce a cognition of its identity 
with the individual any more than for the individual to produce a 
cognition of its identity with the universa]. It cannot therefore be 
said that both difference and identity are apprehended by one and 
the same act of cognition. Piarthasdrathi contends that this argument 
is invalid. The cognition of two objects does not necessarily involve 
the cognition of their difference. When an individual member of a 
class is perceived for the first time, both the individual and the universal 
are perceived, but not the difference between them. When another 
individual belonging to the same class is perceived, it is assimilated to 
the first individual as belonging to the same class and differentiated 
from it as being a different individual. The cognition of two objects 
does not therefore involve the cognition of their difference. The 
cognition of a single object does not necessarily involve the cognition 
of its identity, as when one perceives an object at a distance and feels 
a doubt whether it is a post or a man.? 

The followers of Prabhaikara plead that the universal and the 
individual cannot be identical, since the universal is eternal and 
common to many individuals, while the individual is non-eternal and 
specific. Were the universa] identical with the individual, then the 
universal would be non-eternal and different in different individuals, 
and the individuals would be eternal and common to many. Partha- 
sirathi argues, in reply, that a complex or multiform object may be 
eternal in some respects and non-eternal in others, identical with 
others in some features and different from them in others. 

Regarding the question of whole (avayavi) and part (avayava), 
Prabhakara believes that the whole is an object of perception. Objects 


' Sastradtpikad, p. 284. 

* Na vastudvayapratitir eva bhedapratitih; oipy ekavastupratitir 
evabhedapratitih (Sdstradtpikd, p. 287). 

3 Sdstradipika p. 288. 
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as wholes exist. It is not necessary for us to perceive all the parts 
before the whole is perceived. If we take any physical object, atoms 
are the material cause of it, and their conjunction is the immaterial 
cause which gives the whole its uniqueness. Kumiéarila believes that 
the whole and the parts are identica), and it depends on our standpoint 
whether we regard an object as a whole or a number of parts.' 


Kumirila agrees with the Naiyayika in regarding recog- 
nition as a presentative cognition, since it is present where 
there is sense-activity and absent where it is not. Simply 
because recognition is preceded by an act of recollection, we 
cannot treat it as non-perceptual. Wherever we have the 
contact of a sense-organ with a present object we have a case 
of perception.? 

The Mimarnsakas do not support the theory of Yogic 
intuition, by which the Yogis are said to apprehend objects 
which are past and future, imperceptible and distant. This 
intuition is either sensuous or non-sensuous. If the former, 
then, since the senses cannot come into contact with past, 
future and distant objects, there can be no cognition of them. 
Even the internal sense of manas can produce only cognitions 
of the mental states of pleasure and pain. It is meaningless 
to argue that the senses can comprehend objects without 
coming into contact with them when they attain a high degree 
of development, for no amount of development can change 
the nature of the sense-organs. If the Yogic intuition appre- 
hends things perceived in the past, then it is a case of memory. 
If it apprehends objects that have not been previously 
apprehended, then its validity is doubtful. A knowledge of 
past, distant and future objects can be got only through the 
Vedas.3 

Mental perception by which we become cognisant of 
pleasure, pain, and the like, is admitted by the Mimarhs&. 
A cognition, however, cannot be the object of introspection. 
Mental perception is restricted to non-cognitive activities. 
Even in dreams, what the cognition renders cognisable is 
some object of the external worlds Though the object is 
not actually present at the time of dreaming, still it is some- 

' S.V., Vanavdda. * S.V., Pratyahksasatra, 234-237. 


3 Sdstradipikd, p. 52. See Yamundc&rya’s Siddhifraya, p. 71. 
4 S.V., Niralambanavada, 107-8; Sdstradtpika, pp. 162-3 and 165. 
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thing previously perceived and now revived through the 
impressions. The cognition that we have in dreams is of the 
nature of remembrance brought about by the arousing of 
certain impressions. Only that part of the past experience 
is revived in dreams which would cause happiness or unhap- 
piness to the agent and for which he is ripe at that moment. 
Dreams are possible only in that form of sleep where the self 
is in contact with the manas, though the latter may not be 
in contact with the sense-organs. In deep dreamless sleep 
the contact of the self with the manas ceases, While this is 
Prabhakara’s view, Kumirila is of opinion that in deep sleep 
the self regains its form of pure consciousness where no 
dreams are possible.' 


V 


INFERENCE 


According to Sabara, when a certain fixed relation has 
been known to subsist between two things, so that if we 
perceive any one of these things we have an idea of the other 
thing, this latter cognition is called inferential: Sabara 
divides inference into two kinds: pratyaksatodrsta, where 
the invariable relation holds between objects which are per- 
ceptible, as smoke and fire, and samanyatodrsta, where the 
relation is not apprehended by the senses, but known only in 
the abstract, as in the case of the sun’s motion and its changing 
position in the sky.3 According to Prabhikara, the relation 
must be unfailing, true and permanent, such as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, whole and part, 
substance and quality, class and individuals. The general 
principle is not derived from perception, since the latter 
operates only with regard to things in the present and in 
contact with sense-organs. It is not due to inference or 
implication, since these assume it. The general principle is 

t Jha: Prabhakara School, ii. 

» JfidtasarhbandhasyaikadeSadarSanid ekadeSintare ‘sannikyste ‘rthe 
buddhib. See also Prakaranapaficikd, p. 64. 

3 The sAmAnyatodysta of Sabara is identical with Vatsyayana’s first 


explanation of it, while Vatsydyana’s pirvavat and éegavat answer to 
Sabara’s pratyaksatodysta. 
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established on the basis of experience. We observe cases 
where fire and smoke are present together as well as cases 
where they are not so present, and then infer a general principle 
which covers all the cases. When a permanent relation of 
coexistence, identity or causal nexus is fixed up in the mind, 
one term of it reminds us of the other. | e 
Inferential argument, according to Prabhakara and Kumirila, 
has only three members: pratijiia, or statement of the case ; 
the major premise, which gives the general rule with the 
corroborative instance ; and the minor premise. These three 
members may be stated in any order. The Mimamsakas 
admit the distinction between inference for oneself and 
inference for others. The object of inferential cognition is 
of two kirds: drstasvalaksana, or that which has its specific 
character perceived, as the inference of fire from smoke: and 
adrstasvalaksana, or that which has its specific character 
unperceived, as the inference of the burning capacity of fire. 
Prabhakara holds that inference involves a previous knowledge 
of the general relation and refers to things already known. 
Kumfarila makes novelty an essential feature of inference. 
Though it is true that the smoke is seen and the perception 
of smoke carries with it the generic idea of fire as related to 
the smoke, the object of the inferential cognition is something 
that is not already known, t.e. the subject as qualified by the 
predicate, the hill as possessing fire in the usual example.! 


VI 


Vepic TESTIMONY 


The aim of the Mim4msa is to ascertain the nature of 
dharma. Dharma is not a physical existent, and so it cannot 
be apprehended through the senses. The other pram4nas are 
of no use, since they all presuppose the work of perception. 
Perception, inference and such other sources of knowledge 
have nothing to say on the point that the performer of the 
Agnistoma sacrifice will go to heaven. This knowledge is 


*S.V., Anumdnapariccheda, 50. Prabh&kara accepts the four fallacies 
of asidhSrana, badhita, sidhdrana and asiddha, while Kumé§rila’s analysis, 
which accepts anaikdntika and asiddha, resembles closely the Nydya scheme. 
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derived only from the Vedas. Though the pramdna of the 
Veda is the only source of our knowledge of dharma, the 
others are considered, since it is necessary to show that they 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of dharma. They are also 
found useful in repudiating wrong views. 

The kernel of the Veda consist of those declarations in 
injunctive form which prompt men towards certain modes of 
action by declaring that such action leads to beneficial results. 
Accepting that ritual is all in all in the Vedas, Jaimini holds 
that parts apparently unconnected with it are useless,* and 
so they have to be interpreted as bearing on ritual injunctions. 
Other texts are authoritative only in so far as they help the 
individual to action.2 The Mimarhsakas attempt to prove 
that every part of the sacred text refers to acts of duty. The 
broad division of the Veda is into the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, The contents of the Veda are also classified 
into (x) injunctions (vidhi), (2) hymns (mantras), (3) names 
(namadheya), (4) prohibitions (nisedha), and (5) explanatory 
passages (arthavada).3 

Verbal cognition is defined as the cognition of something 
not present to the senses, produced by the knowledge of 
words. These words may be uttered by men or may belong 
to the Vedas. The former are valid if we are certain that 
their authors are not untrustworthy. The latter are valid in 
themselves. That cognition is invalid which is contradicted 


! This view is hardly just to those portions of the Veda which deal with 
the ultimate problems of the universe. 

+i. 2. 1. The Vedanta admits the authority of non-injunctive Vedic 
texts also. 

3 Injunctions which impel one to action in expectation of certain results, 
such as “ One who is desirous of heaven is to sacrifice ’ (svargakimo yajeta), 
are the most important. There are subsidiary injunctions which describe 
the details of the sacrifice, the order in which the several parts of it are to 
be carried out. as well as the persons who are entitled to perform then, 
The mantras are largely useful in reminding the sacrificer of the different 
matters connected with the sacrifice, such as the deities to whom oblations 
are to be made. Some of the mantras are said to possess a mystical or 
supersensuous effect and to contribute directly to the transcendental result, 
apirva. Names indicate the results to be obtained by the sacrifices. 
Nigedhas are only vidhis in disguise. Arthavidas comprise the sentences 
which contain either praise of the things enjoined (praSarhsa), or a censure 
of things prohibited (nind4), as well as description of the doings of others 
(parakyti) and instances from history (purdkalpa) (Arthasarmgraha), 

4 Apaurugeyath vakyath vedah (Arthasamgraha, p. 3). 
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by a subsequent one. But the cognitions brought about by 
Vedic injunctions cannot be set aside at any time or place 
or under any conditions.‘ It is a self-contradiction to assert 
that the injunction expresses something which is not true. 
The Vedas manifest their own validity. Words used by us 
denote things that can be cognised by other means of know- 
ledge; and, if we cannot know them through other means, 
then those who utter them must be of unquestionable 
authority. So non-Vedic utterances do not possess any 
inherent validity.2 Prabhakara holds that non-Vedic verbal 
cognition is of the nature of inference. Only the verbal 
cognition afforded by the Veda is strictly verbal,3 but it is 
not in consistency with the other theory of the self-validity 
of all cognitions. Since there is no author of Vedic texts, 
there is no possibility of defects, and so the non-authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas is inconceivable.1 As the utterances of 
human beings are valid, if their authors are trustworthy, 
Kumirila considers them also to be Sabdapram4na. 

The Vedas are eternal, since the words of which they are 
composed are eternal. The relationship between the word 
and its meaning is natural and not created by convention. 
That there is such a relationship between the word and its 
meaning is directly cognisable. If one does not recognise it, 
when one hears the word for the first time, it only means that 
the accessories are absent,-but that does not make the rela- 
tionship non-existent. If the eye cannot see without light, 
it does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. 
The accessory is the knowledge that such-and-such a word 
denotes such-and-such an object, which is gained from expe- 
rience. The expressiveness of the word belongs to it by its 
very nature. This is absolutely true of common names like 
jar and the like, where the relation of the words to their 
meanings is independent of any convention.s Words and 
objects denoted by them are both eternal, and men have 


+ Sabara on i. 1. 2. * Sastradtpika, p. $3. 

3 Prakaranapafcika, pp. 88 ff. Cp. Kusumdfjali, iii. 16. 

4 S.V., ii. See also ii. 62-69. 

s In the case of proper names, where names are applied to things 
and persons after they come into existence, Prabhikara admits that 
the relationship between the word and tho meaning is due to con- 
vention, 
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from time immemorial applied the same names to the same 
objects. 


According to Prabhdkara, there is no such thing as mere dhvani 
or indistinct sound. All sounds are heard in the shape of some letter 
or other. The word is not different from the letters composing it. 
Letters are perceived by the ear, and the order in which they are per- 
ceived determines what words are cognised. There are as many 
perceptions as there are letters in the word, and, on account of the 
close proximity of the perceptions, we imagine that the perception 
of the word is one only. The perception of each letter vanishes as 
soon as it appears, and each leaves behind an impression. Impressions 
left by the different letters combine with that of the last and bring 
about the idea of the whole word which has the power to denote the 
meaning.‘ Since the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, the latter are said to be the direct cause of 
‘verbal cognition. The cognition of the meaning of the word is not 
obtained through sense-perception. The senses present the letters 
which possess the power to bring about the apprehension of the thing 
denoted by the word composed of the letters. So Prabhdkara holds 
that the letters are the means of verbal cognition. Words have 
naturally denotative powers by which they refer to objects whether 
we understand their meanings or not.? 

KumArila as well as Prabhaikara argues that significance belongs 
to the letters themselves and not to any special sphota, and 
therefore denies the theory according to which, apart from the 
momentary sounds of letters composing a word, there is a com- 
plete word-form manifestested (spota) but not produced by the 
passing sounds. 

Several objections against the eternal character of words in general 
and the Veda in particular are considered. (1) It is a fact of common 
experience that all verbal utterance is brought about by human effort, 
and so it has a beginning, and cannot be regarded as eternal. Jaimini 
replies that the utterance helps to make the already existing word 
perceptible, but it does not create it for the first time. (2) It is said 
that the word exists for a brief time, since it is destroyed as soon as 
it is uttered. The word, says Jaimini, is not destroyed, but simply 


* Cp. Sdstradtpika, pp. 266 ff. 

* According to Prabhadkara, who accepts the theory of. Anvitabhidhdna- 
vada, the meanings of words can be known only when they occur in a 
sentence enjoining some duty, and so words denote objects only as related 
to the other factors of such a sentence. If they are not related to an 
injunction, but simply remind us of meanings, it is a case of remembrance, 
which is not valid cognition. According to the abhihitanvayavida accepted 
by Kumérila’s followers, the knowledge of meanings is due to words; bat 
this knowledge is not due to recollection or apprehension, but to denotation. 
hha denote meanings which, when combined, give rise to a knowledge of 

sentence. 
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reverts to its original unmanifested condition. There are many things 
in the world which exist unperceived. If people speak of ‘‘ making ”’ 
words, Jaimini holds that this “ making’ refers to sounds that 
manifest the word. (3) The same word is uttered at one and the 
same time by different persons at different places, and this would not 
be possible if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. Jaimini 
replies that, as many people at different places simultaneously per- 
ceive the same sun, so do they utter the same word. (4) Words 
undergo modifications which cannot be the case if they were eternal. 
Jaimini contends that words are not modified, but others take their 
place. (5) The volume of the word decreases or increases according 
as it is uttered by one or more men, and what increases and decreases 
cannot be eternal. Jaimini asserts that the volume of the word never 
undergoes increase or decrease, though the sound proceeding from men 
increases or decreases.' 

Jaimini sets forth positive considerations in support of his view. 
The word is ever present, since the utterance of it is only for the pur- 
pose of manifesting it to others. There cannot be any effort to manifest 
a non-existing thing. Again, when the word “ cow ’”’ is uttered, it is 
always recognised to be the same word. People speak of uttering 
the word “ cow ”’ three or four times and not of uttering three or four 
such words. This points to the oneness or eternal nature of the word. 
For non-eternal things, causes of destruction are found, but we do 
not find such causes for the destruction of words. The sound pro- 
duced from air is distinct from the word which it serves to manifest. 
Besides, we have many Vedic texts insisting on the eternal nature 
of words. 

Words denote classes and not individuals. When we say “ bring 
a cow,” we do not mean a particular cow, but any animal possessing 
the features of a cow. The word denotes the class or form, since it 
has action for its object.s If individuals are denoted by words, a 
generic idea like ‘“‘ cow’ would be impossible. Again, a word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since then it would possess as many potencies 
as there are individuals. It cannot denote a collection of individuals, 
since then it would be undergoing changes, as some individuals die 
out and others get in. Again, if the word means a single individual 
only, there cannot be an eternal connection between word and meaning, 
and action would be impossible, as it would be difficult to decide which 
individual is meant. If individuals are objects denoted, then since 
they are not omnipresent, there cannot be a relation between a word 
and its meaning. Akrti is eternal, and is therefore capable of relation- 
ship with the eternal word. While words and their significations are 
eternal, there is a chance of our having mistaken notions of both, and 
human utterances may turn out erroneous, while there is no such 
possibility with regard to Vedic utterances. 


i, 1. 6-17. * i, 18-23. 
’ Akytis tu kriyfrthatvat (i. 3. 33). 
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The Mimarhsakas protest against the view which regards 
the Vedas as the work of God. They hold that the Vedas 
exist for ever in their own right. God, who is incorporeal, 
has no organs of speech, and cannot therefore utter the words 
of the Veda. If it is said that he assumes a human form for 
the purpose of revelation, then he will be subject to all the 
limitations of material existence, and his utterances will not 
carry any authority. Besides, there is no tradition of divine 
or human authorship. Even on the theory of the creation 
of the world, the Vedas may be regarded as eternal in the 
sense that the creator at the beginning of any world-epoch 
reproduces from memory the Vedas of the last and teaches 
them.* It is sometimes contended that the Vedas are human 
compositions, since the names of their authors, the rsis, are 
prefixed to them. It is said in reply that the rsis made a 
special study of them and taught them to others. The Vedas 
are uncreated in the sense that they are not controlled by 
God or the inspired seers, who, at best, apprehend the truths 
and transmit them. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
criticised on the ground that they contain references to 
historical names. It is said, in reply, that the hymns deal 
with the eternal phenomena of nature. The names occurring 
in them are of universal applicability and do not have any 
historical reference. ViSvamitra means the all-friendly and 
not any historical character. 

« Evath srastur vedapirvatvarh sidhayatimh na kirhcid uttaram bhavati, 
tena saty api sarge, suptaprabuddhanydyena anddir eva vedavyavahirab 
(Nydyaratndkara). The Naiydyikas dispute the MimArhs& view. (1) Any 
tradition about the personal authorship of the Veda might have been 
interrupted at the last dissolution of the universe. (2) It would be impossible 
to prove that no one had ever recollected such an author. (3) The sentences 
of the Veda have the same character as other sentences. (4) The inference 
—drawn from the present mode of transmitting the Vedas from teacher 
to pupil—that the same mode of transmission must have gone on from 
eternity breaks down, since it is equally applicable to any other book. 
(5) The Veda is, as a matter of fact, ascribed to a personal author, 
(6) Sound is not eternal, and when we recognise letters as the same we 
have heard before it does not prove identity or eternality, but only that 
they belong to the same species as the letters we have heard before, 
See S.D.S., xii. 

* See M.S., i. 1. 24-31. The views on the apauruseyatva of the Vedas 
are practically the same in the Parva Mim4rhs& and the Vedanta, Cp. 
Bhaémaitt: Purugisvatantryamitram apaurugeyatvath rocayante jaiminty4 
api tac ci’ smAkam api samdnam.... (i. 1. 3.) 
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VII 


COMPARISON 


Judgments of similarity are due to comparison. When we 
see a certain object and remember another, the cognition that 
we have of the similarity of the remembered object to the 
seen one is said to be due to comparison. The cow that I 
had seen in the city is similar to the gavaya that I see now.! 
Knowledge by comparison is distinct from that by perception, 
since we cognise something which is not in contact with the 
senses by remembrance, since at the time the gavaya was seen 
the cow was not seen, from inference, since none of the factors 
necessary for inference is present. 


VII 


IMPLICATION 


Where the perception of a thing (artha) cannot be explained 
without the assumption of another thing, this assumption is 
a case of arthapatti, or implication. It differs from inference, 
since an element of doubt enters into the facts observed, 
which can be removed only by the assumption of something 
else. The facts observed remain inconsistent or doubtful 
until the assumption is made. In inference there is no room 
for any element of doubt. While this is the view of Prabhakara, 
Kumirila believes that arthapatti helps us to reconcile two 
apparently inconsistent facts. There is no such inconsistency 
between well-ascertained facts in inference. Kumirila’s view 
is sounder, since any doubt about the observed fact will 
prejudice the validity of the argument by arthapatti. Unless 
we are certain that a person is alive and he is not at home, 
we cannot presume that he is somewhere else. 

* Sdstradtpikd, p. 208, 
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IX 


NON-APPREHENSION 


Kumirila, after the Vrttikara, admits non-apprehension 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of knowledge.‘ Dis- 
similarity is only want of similarity, and it is accounted for 
by the principle of non-apprehension. When we say “ There 
is no jar in this place,” we cognise the absence of the jar. 
Absence (abhava) cannot be apprehended by perception, 
which stands in need of sense-contact with a present object, 
which is not possible in the case, nor can non-existence be 
apprehended by the other pramanas. Non-apprehension is 
a means of knowledge (manam) with reference to the object 
negated. We perceive the vacant space and think of the 
absence of the jar. We may say that the non-existence of the 
jar is as much perceived as the vacant space, yet, since per- 
ception involves contact of an actual object with the senses, 
we cannot identify the act of non-apprehension with perception. 
We perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that is absent, 
and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jar, 
which has no reference to the act of perception. Apprehension 
of non-existence is through anupalabdhi.3 Abhiava is said to 
be a positive object of knowledge.4 What we call emptiness is 
the locus unoccupied by any object.s 

Prabhakara does not accept non-apprehension as an inde- 
pendent source of knowledge. The cognition of non-existence 
is inferred from the non-perception of something that would 
have been perceived if it were present. When we perceive 
the mere space and no jar in it, we say that there is no jar. 
The cognition of the substratum by itself (tanmatradhi) is 
what answers to non-apprehension.6 Kumirila disputes this 
view. We may perceive not merely empty space, but space 
filled by books and paper, but that will also give us a know- 
ledge of the non-existence of the jar. If we say that we 
apprehend space as not qualified by the jar, we are admitting 

® See Sabara on i. 1. 5. * S.V,, Abhdvapariccheda, 

9 Sastradtpiha, pp. 234 ff. ‘S.V., Nir 


$ Vastvantaraikasarhsrstah padirthah rag eae pens (112). 


€ This view of Prabhdkara is criticised , iv. at. 
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negative knowledge. For, the mere perception of the ground 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of the non-existence of the 
jar, since even where there is the jar the ground is perceived. 
So the ground must be perceived as negatively qualified, and 
this means that we have already the notion of negation. 


x 


PRABHAKARA’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Prabhikara is an advocate of triputisarhvit, according to 
which the knower, the known and the knowledge are given 
simultaneously in every act of cognition. Knowledge reveals 
itself as well as the knower and the known. In the con- 
sciousness, “‘ I know this” (aham idarh janami), we have the 
three presentations of the “I” or the subject (aharhvitti), 
this or the object (visayavitti), and the conscious awareness 
(svasarhvitti).* All consciousness is at the same time self- 
consciousness as well as object-consciousness.? In all cogni- 
tions, whether inferential or verbal, the self is known directly 
through the agency and the contact of the manas, While 
there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of self in 
every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-self or the object. In 
recollection and inference the object is not directly presented 
to consciousness. Though in indirect knowledge the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousness.3 
Cognition is also self-cognised by direct apprehension. The 

* Some Western thinkers are also inclined to this view. According to 
Hamilton, “ an act of knowledge may be expressed by the formula ‘ I know’ ; 
an act of consciousness by the formula ‘I know that I know’; but, as it 
is impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing that we 
know, so it is impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing.”’ Cp. also Varisco: ‘‘ That I may know, it is necessary that I 
should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know that I know.” 
** It follows that the act of consciousness proves the reality of itself and of 
the thinking subject ” (Know Thyself, p. 5). 

* Since we have no knowledge of objects in deep sleep, we have no 


knowledge of self, though it exists. If the self did not exist in deep sleep, 
we could not have the recognition of personal identity on waking from sleep 
). 
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cognition which is of the nature of light or illumination does 
not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it. Therefore, 
the cognition is said to be self-apprehended. The cognising 
self and the cognised object are not of the nature of light, 
and so they require for their manifestation the aid of some- 
thing different from themselves which is of the nature of 
light. Cognitions are self-illumined, and not perceived as 
objects.t They are not cognised by other cognitions. They 
are never objects, and so cannot be cognised, as pleasure and 
pain are cognised. They are cognised as cognitions, but not 
as objects. If cognitions are cognised as objects, then each 
individual cognition may require another cognition to cognise 
it, and so on ad infinitum. Prabhakara feels that his theory 
is not evidently consistent with Sabara’s observation that 
we perceive objects in apprehension and not cognitions, and 
so argues that, though cognitions are self-cognised, their 
presence is known through inference. Inference tells us that 
there is a cognition from the fact that we have the appre- 
hension of the object. This cognition is a prameya, or the 
object of right knowledge, but it is not sarhvedya, or appre- 
hended in its fulness. According to Prabhakara, we have a 
case of sarnvedya only when the form of the object is manifested, 
and this is possible with the objects perceived by the senses. 
As cognitions have no form, they cannot be perceived. Their 
presence is only inferred. Inference does not apprehend the 
form or content of the object, but only its existence.3 Both 
Prabhakara and Kumirila admit that cognitions, which are 
products (parindma) of 4tman, are objects of inference. 

The validity of knowledge is not determined by anything 
external to it. There is no question of reproducing external 
objects. The validity of cognition is signified by the force 
with which all direct apprehension prompts us to action in 
the external world. All knowledge generates in us this 
specific attitude, and does not wait for the mediation of any 
later experience. A cognition which apprehends an object 
cannot be invalid. If cognitions were not valid in themselves, 


1 Cp. with this Alexander's distinction of enjoyment and contemplation 
(Space, Time and Deity, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 

* Sathvittayaiva hi sarhvit sarhvedy4 na sarhvedyatayd., 

1) N&py anumAn& ripagrahapam sanmitragrahy anum&nam bhavati. 
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we cannot have any confidence in our cognitions. The notion 
of validity is original and underived. While knowledge is 
self-evident, this validity is derived from the instruments of 
knowledge. The conditions of knowledge also produce the 
consciousness of its validity.* 

Prabhakara distinguishes knowledge into valid and invalid. 
Anubhiti or direct apprehension, is valid, while smrti, or 
remembrance is invalid. ‘‘ Valid cognition or apprehension 
is different from remembrance, since the latter stands in need 
of a previous cognition.” ? The dependence on a previous 
apprehension is the cause of the invalidity of the remembrance. 
Cognitions that bear indirectly on the object are invalid. 
Previous non-apprehension of the object is made the test of 
valid knowledge by both Prabhakara and Kumirila, though 
the latter insists also on absence of discrepancies. All know- 
ledge is valid and prompts us to activity. 

What is called viparyaya is not false knowledge. If all 
cognition is self-luminous (svaprakasa) and therefore true 
(yathartha), the consciousness expressed in the judgment 
“This is silver’’ cannot be erroneous. When we mistake a 
piece of shell for silver, the error is due to the failure to dis- 
tinguish the two different elements in it, the idea of silver 
and the impression of “ this.” We mix up the perceived and 
the remembered elements in one single psychosis. The object 
of a cognition is the thing which is presented to consciousness. 
In the “ This is silver,’”’ what is presented to consciousness 
is ‘‘ silver,” and not “ shell.”” We do not cognise the shell 
as silver, for the shell never enters into consciousness. The 
idea which is remembered does not agree with the fact, since 
the judgment “ This is silver” is superseded by the judgment 
“This is only a piece of shell” when the knower picks up 
the piece. The error is due to akhyati, or non-apprehension, 
of the difference between the given and the remembered 


* Gangesa, in his Tattvacintimapi, criticises this view on the ground 
that, if the validity of knowledge were derived from the general conditions 
of knowledge, then invalid knowledge would be one with valid knowledge, 
since both have the same conditions. Again, were knowledge self-evident, 
it would be difficult to account for doubtful cognition. 

* PramSnam anubhdtib si smfter any4 na pramdnath smrtib pirva- 
pratipattivyapeksanit (Prakarapapafcihd, p. 42; Jha: Prabhdhara 
Mimarhsé, ii). 
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elements. The perceived element, “ this,” and the remem- 
bered element, “ silver,”” are true; only there is non-dis- 
crimination (akhyati) of the two factors as distinct. This 
non-discrimination is due to certain defects of the sense- 
organs and to the suggestion of the similarity between shell 
and silver, which rouses the mental residuum (sarhskara) of 
the silver previously cognised. This unconsciousness of the 
distinction between the given and the remembered elements 
leads to action. In actual experience there is no difference 
between the valid and the invalid cognitions of silver, since 
both give rise to the same kind of activity on the part of the 
agent." 


This theory is criticised by the other schools. “Do the two 
apprehensivus, the perceived and the remembered ones, appear in 
consciousness or not? If they do not, they do not exist... . If they 
do, then non-perception of the difference between them is impossible.”’ + 
The theory fails to account for the fact that, as long as the error lasts, 
there is the actual presentation to consciousness and not a mere 
memory image. It is difficult to account for the obscuration of memory 
(smrtipramosa), which breeds the illusion of a direct presentation.3 
Gangesa argues that unconsciousness of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to which the person is prompted. The knowledge of 
the given element, the shell, for which the person has no desire, will 
lead to counter-activity, the knowledge of the remembered silver to 
activity, and the unconsciousness of the distinction between the two 
should result in non-activity. It is difficult to understand how uncon- 
sciousness can prompt one to activity.« 


Prabhikara’s view that, in every act of knowledge, the 
object, the subject, and the knowledge of the object are 
manifested, is not in conformity with the evidence of psychology. 
When we know an object, there is no need whatever that the 
content of knowledge should at the same time include a 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is in a sophisticated 
mood, the probability is that it will not include the reference 
to self. Prabhakara mistakes the evidence of later reflection 
for that of perception. When one thinks of his knowledge 

* When we judge “ the shell is yellow,” there is no element of remem- 
brance involved in it. If we perceive the yellowness in the shell, even if 
it be due to the defect of the eye, the judgment is valid until it is sublated 
by a further cognition. 

* See Pandit, N.S., vol. xii, p. 109. 

8 Vivarapaprameyasamgraha, i. 1. ¢ Tattvacintdmani. 
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of an object, subject and object are present in this thought. 
We cannot think of a thing as known without reference to 
the correlative knower. But there is no reason why one 
should not think of things without thinking of them as known. 
The act of reflection, which represents a higher stage in 
thought than the mere observation of objects, tells us about 
the implications of knowledge. Prabhakara believes that we 
cannot know without knowing that we know.t He does not 
seem to admit the distinction between “I know” and “I 
know that I know.” Again, if cognition be self-luminous, 
the objects will appear as manifestations of cognition and not 
as real objects, and so we are landed in subjectivism.? To 
escape from subjectivism, Prabhakara holds that self-illumined 
cognitions are also inferred. Commenting on Sabara’s remark 
that objects are perceived and not cognitions, he says that 
it follows that cognitions are only inferred.3 But this con- 
tradicts the self-illumined character of cognitions. Sdlikanatha 
suggests that the cognition inferred is the contact of the manas 
with the atman, which produces the consciousness.‘ If this 
is all that is inferred, then it is wrong to say that cognitions 
are inferred ; so long as cognitions are said to be self-illumined 
the danger of subjectivism remains. Prabhakara does not 
tell us what the nature of knowledge is, apart from its self- 
revealing character. He emphasises the ultimateness of 
knowledge, and incidentally brings out how the meaning of 
subject and object lies within knowledge itself. If he had 
developed the implications of this theory, he would have 
been led to abandon his dualistic presuppositions. 


XI 


KuMARILA’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is a movement brought about by the activity 
of the self, which results in producing consciousness of 


* Bonatelli, the Italian thinker, is also of opinion that in the knowledge 
of any fact there are given together the knowledge of the fact and the 
of knowledge. 

* S.V., Sanyavada, 233. 

3 Atabsiddham 4num4nikatvam buddheb. 

+ Praharagapaficihd, p. 63. 
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objective things. Cognition of a certain object ends not in 
a further cognition of that cognition, but in the cognisedness 
(prakatata) of the object. An act of knowledge has four 
elements in it: (1) the knower (jiat4); (2) the object of 
knowledge (jfieya) ; (3) the instrument of knowledge (jiiana- 
karana) ; and (4) the result of knowledge, or the cognisedness 
of the object (jfidtata). According to Kumirila, a cognition 
is not directly perceived, but is inferred from the cognisedness 
(jfidtata, prakatya) of the object produced by the cognition.? 
Every act of cognition implies a certain relationship between 
the perceiver and the perceived, which involves some activity 
on the part of the perceiver. The presence of the relationship 
enables us to infer the action of the agent, which is cognition, 
in the case of knowledge. The cognition is inferred from the 
relation between the knower and the known, which is appre- 
hended by internal perception (manasapratyaksa). Were it 
not for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self could not become related to the 
object. From the specific relation involved in knowledge 
between the subject and the object the existence of cognition 
is inferred. Consciousness is here regarded as a sort of 
tertium quid relating the self and not-self. Even those who 
hold that all cognitions are self-luminous (svaprakasa) admit 
that the relation between the self and the not-self involved 
in knowledge is an object of internal perception. We cannot 
say “ The jar is cognised by me” unless we know the relation 
between the cognising self and the cognised object, as well as 
the relation between the cognition and the object of cognition.3 
If cognition or consciousness is self-luminous, and if the 
object is manifested by consciousness, by what is the relation 
between consciousness and its object manifested? The rela- 
tion between the two cannot be manifested by the same 
cognition, since it has not come into existence at the time 
the cognition is produced. When a cognition is produced it 
manifests its object, and so the relation between the two 

' Cp. Rosmini, the Italian thinker, who says that though every act of 
the understanding makes us know the object in which it terminates, no 
act makes us know itself. See Philosophical Review, July, 1922, p. 400. 

» Jfidtatanumeyarh jfidnam, See also Sabara on i. 1. 1. 

} Anyathd jfidto may& ghata iti jfidnajfieyasathbandho, jfidtyjficya 
sarhbandho vi na vyavaharturh fakyate, Sdstradtpihd, p, 158. 
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cannot be the object of that cognition. Since the cognition 
is momentary, we cannot say that it first manifests the object 
and then its relation to the object. Nor can it be said that 
the relation between the cognition and the object is self- 
luminous, since there is no proof of it. The followers of 
Kumirila accordingly contend that the relation between the 
self and the object is an object of internal perception which 
proves the existence of cognition.* 

The existence of a cognition may be proved by the pecu- 
liarity (atiSaya) produced by the cognition in its object.* 
This peculiarity must be admitted even by those who hold 
that the cogniser, the cognised object and the cognition are 
manifested by consciousness (tritayapratibhasavadibhih). 
Kumirila denies the self-luminosity of cognition in order that 
he may preserve the independent existence of external objects. 
The followers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika protest against the view 
by which we are said to infer the cognition from the peculiarity 
produced by it in the object. Cognition should not be re- 
garded as transforming what it cognises. To be cognised is not 
a quality of the object, but only a relation sui generis (svari- 
pasarhbandha) existing between the object and the cognition.3 

t Sastradipika, pp. 158-159. 

* Arthagato vA jfdnajanyo ‘tifayah kalpayati jfidnam (Sdstradtpikd, 
Pp. 159). 

3 Apprehendedness (jfiatata) is nothing but the character of being the 
object of cognition. The nature of objectivity is hard to define. If 
objectivity means that a cognition is produced by the object, then even 
sense-organs and other conditions producing the cognition have to be 
regarded as objects. Again, it is not possible for a property to be produced 
in an object at a time when the object does not exist. Apprehendedness 
is a property of the objects, though it cannot be produced in past and future 
ones, which are also apprehended. The argument that the object acquires 
the new property of apprehendedness after the cognition is produced, even 
as the act of cooking produces in the rice the condition of cookedness, is 
untenable, since we distinctly perceive cookedness in rice which changes 
from tandula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice), while we do not 
perceive the property of cognisedness in the object. Besides, when an 
object is cognised, there is said to be produced in it a peculiar property 
called cognisedness, and so, when this cognisedness is known, there wil? be 
produced another cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on ad sufinttum, 
If cognisedness be regarded as self-luminous, to avoid infinite regress, we 
may as well admit that the cognition itself is self-luminous. It may be 
argued that an object has existence extending over the past, present and 
the future, and when it is cognised it is cognised as belonging to the present. 
Cognisedness is just the condition of the object determined by the present 
time, and from the possession of this mark we infer the cognition. But it 
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The followers of Kumirila argue that, if cognition be 
regarded as perceptible, it has to be viewed as an object 
which would require another cognition to apprehend it, and 
so on ad infinitum. So, they regard cognitions as imper- 
ceptible, though capable of manifesting their objects of 
cognition. Cognition itself is inferred, while objects are 
known through cognitions. 


is not so, since determination by the present time belongs to the object and 
is not produced by the cognition, but only apprehended by it. If it is 
argued that the cognition is inferred from the cognition of objects (visaya- 
sathvedandnumeyam jfiinam), we may ask whether the cognition inheres 
in the self or the object. It cannot reside in the object, which is uncon- 
scious. If it is in the self, what is the cognition which is inferred from the 
cognition of objects? If it is argued that what is inferred from the cognition 
of objects is its cause in the shape of the action of the cogniser (jfidtrvyapara), 
then we may ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory. If the latter, 
what is the cause for it? If it is due to the contact of the manas with the 
self, which aids the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then let all 
this be taken as the cause of the cognition. There is no need to assume 
an intermediate cause in the form of the self's activity. If it is held that 
the action is eternal and the occasional appearance of cognitions is due to 
accessory causes, then, since these are sufficient to bring about the cognition, 
it is unnecessary to postulate the action of the self (Sridhara. Nydyakandait, 
pp. 96-98). Prabhdcandra asks whether this apprehendedness is a property 
of the object (arthadharma) or of cognition (jfidanmadharma). It cannot be 
the former, since it does not persist in the object at any other time than 
when it is cognised, and it appears also as the private possession of the 

i self. It cannot belong to cognitions, since the cognition, of which 
it may be said to be the property, is not, according to Kum4rila, perceptible, 
and what is imperceptible cannot be the substratum of cognisedness. On 
the other hand, if the cognisedness, which is of the nature of knowledge 
(jfidnasvabhb4va), is perceptible, then even the cognition may be allowed 
to be perceptible. If cognisedness is of the nature of the object (arthasva- 
bhava), it only means the manifestation of the object (arthaprakatya). 
The object cannot be manifested if the cognition, by which it is manifested, 
is itself unmanifested (Prameyahamalamdrianda, pp. 31-32). According to 
Kumrila, the cognition of the jar produces in the jar the quality of 
cognisedness, which becomes an object of perception in the form “ This jar 
is cognised by me.”” From this the existence of the cognition as well as its 
validity is inferred. While the Nydya holds that knowledge, consciousness 
of knowledge (anuvyavas’ya), and knowledge of validity are successive, 
Kumirila thinks that the last two are simultaneous. 

1 Prabhicandra criticises this view in his Prameyakamalamdrtagda 
(p. 31). The cogniser (pram4ty), cognitive act (pram4npa), the resulting 
cognition (pramiti), are as perceptible as the object of cognition (praméya). 
We distinctly perceive the different factors of knowledge in our experience. 
Nor is there any necessity why what is perceived must be perceived always 
as an object of perception. The self is perceived as a cognition, and not 
as an object of cognition. So, the cognition may also be perceived as an 
instrument of perception. When the followers of Kum§rile recognise the 
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The Mimarhsakas accept the view of the self-validity of 
knowledge.' ‘“‘ Intrinsic validity belongs to all sources of 
right knowledge,” says Kumirila, “for a power by itself 
non-existent cannot be brought into being by another.” 2 
Knowledge may be mediated by the senses, inferential marks, 
and the like, but it reveals objects by itself 3 and gives rise 
to a sense of its own validity. If we are to wait till we 
ascertain the purity of the causes, we have to wait for the 
origination of another cognition due to other causes, and so 


perceptibility of the self, which is only the agent of cognition, they may 
admit the perceptibility of the cognition, which is the means for the mani- 
festation of the object. If the self is perceptible, it can cognise an external 
object by itself without the aid of an imperceptible cognition. If it is said 
that an agent cannot produce an action without an instrument, the internal 
and the external organs may serve as the instruments of the cognition. 
Besides, if no action is possible without an instrument, what is the instrument 
in the cognition of self by itself? If the self is the instrument in the cognition 
of self, it may serve as the instrument in the cognition of objects also. If 
it is admitted that the self and the resultant cognition (phalajfidna) are 
perceived, though they do not appear in consciousness as the object of 
cognition, it may also be admitted that the instrument of cognition is also 
perceived not as an object of cognition but as an instrument. Again, the 
instrumental cognition (karanajfidna) is not entirely different from the 
cogniser (kartr) and the resultant cognition (phalajfidna), and so it cannot 
be imperceptible while the other two are perceptible. Moreover, the self 
and the cognition through which it knows an object are directly revealed 
in our experience, and so they should be regarded as objects of consciousness 
(prattyam4natvath hi grahyatvam, tad eva karmatvam). Whatever is 
revealed in consciousness is an object thereof. In the cognition “I know 
the jar,” the subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the cognition 
of the jar. The subject’s cognition of the jar is as much an object of 
perception as the self and the jar. Again, if the cognitive act is imperceptible, 
it cannot be established to be real at all by any pramana. 

* Tatra gurinim mate jfiinasya svaprakiéaripatvat tajjfidnaprié- 
mApyath tenaiva grhyate. Bhattandm mate jfidnam atindriyam, jfidna- 
janya jH&tata pratyaks4, taya ca jfianam anumiyate. Murdrimisrainim 
mate anuvyavasdyena jfidnath grhyate. Sarvesim api mate tajjfidnavisa- 
yakajfidnena tajjfidnapramAinyath grhyate (Siddhdntamuhtdvali, 135). 

* See also Nydyaratndkara, ii. 47. 

3 “ It is only for their origination that positive entities require a cause. 
When they once have originated they by themselves energise with regard 
to their various effects’ (ii. 48). A jar may require clay, etc., for its pro- 
duction, but it performs the function of holding water by itself. A cognition 
may require a cause for its production, but it does not depend on the causes 
for its function of ascertaining the true nature of things. Thus the 
Mim4&rhsaka argues that there is no contradiction between svatahprimanya 
and dependence on causes like sense-contact, etc. The sense-contact, etc., 
are generally inferred after the rise of knowledge. Only in the case of 
memory is dependence on previous experience obvious. 
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on ad infinitum. The doctrine of self-evidence (svatahipra- 
manya) holds that cognitions by themselves are valid, and 
their validity can be set aside only by the contrary nature 
of their objects or by the recognition of discrepancies in their 
causes.2 When we mistake a rope for a snake and find later 
that it is a rope and not a snake, our first cognition is set 
aside as invalid. When we recognise defects in the instru- 
ments of cognition, we suspect the validity of the cognition. 
One suffering from jaundice thinks that the shell is yellow. 
When he recognises the disorder in the eye, he attributes the 
yellowness to the eye and admits that the shell is white. 
So long as we do not cognise discrepancies there is no reason- 
able ground for doubt. Cognitions are externally invalidated 
either by the discovery through other means of the real 
character of the object, or by the discovery of the defects 
in the instruments of cognition. Every cognition due to one 
of the recognised modes of knowledge is to be regarded as 
valid so long as there are not any special reasons for doubt. 
The invalidity of a conception is never inherent, and is always 
arrived at by extraneous means.3 Even when we are in 
doubt, say, as to the true nature of a thing perceived at a 
distance or in faint light, we can resolve the doubt by a second 
cognition springing from improved conditions. It may be 
that, in some cases, the second has to be corrected by a third, 
and sometimes the third may have to be corrected by a 
fourth ; but, in most cases, it is unnecessary to go beyond a 
small number.4 According to Kumirila, a series of cognitions 
carried on for three or four stages results in a cognition which 
is absolutely true.s 

* S.V., ii. 49-51. * S.V., ti. 53. 

3S.V., ii. 85 and 87. Yatra kSranadosajfidnam badhakajfidnath va 
tatra mithyatvam (Sdstradipikd, p. 142). Jiianasya prim&pyarh svatab, 
Aes 

s Pirthasirathi gays ; “ The well-known causes of the falsity of cognition 
are certain defects connected with place, time, circumstance, sense-organs, 
the object of cognition, and so on. Where the existence of such defects 
is excluded—as, ¢.g., when a man fully awake and in full possession of his 
faculties perceives, in bright daylight, a jar placed close to him—no 
suspicion of defects can arise, and hence no idea of the perception not being 
valid. In other cases there may be the possibility of a defect—the object, 


¢.g., may be at a distance—and hence suspicion of the invalidity of the 
perception may arise; but generally, by one further step, by walking up 
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Kumirila believes that even a cognition of shell as silver 
is valid as cognition. The cogniser at the time has the 
cognition. That it is rejected by subsequent experience is 
another matter. Even in the cognition of the shell as yellow 
there is a real yellowness belonging to the bile of the eye 
which is perceived. Doubtful cognition, as when we are 
uncertain whether a tall object we perceive at a distance is 
a man or a post, is a valid one, since we perceive tallness 
and remember two different objects which are both tall. 
Erroneous cognition is simply due to incomplete apprehension 
or non-apprehension. It is not due to positive misappre- 
hension, but to negative non-apprehension.t Parthasarathi 
defines valid cognition as that which, being free from dis- 
crepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended. 
The self-evident character of knowledge is not compromised 
by this view.3 It merely restates the character of appre- 
hension, which is of its own nature valid. Validity is a 
property of knowledge, though we may and do fest the truth 
of our knowledge by finding out whether it coheres with 
other knowledge or is in conflict with it. All this, however, 
is but the external test of truth ; it does not give us its inner 
nature, 

If coherence is the nature of truth and not merely its test, 
then it will be difficult to get at truth, for we cannot escape 
from the vicious circle. Kumiarila and Parthasarathi may 
tell us that it will not be necessary to go beyond three or 
to the thing, one of the two alternatives—to the simultaneous presence of 
which doubt is due—may be determined as true, and the question settled 
in this simple way. ... As soon as it appears that a suspected defect has 
no real existence, the cognition, the validity of which that defect appeared 
to threaten, asserts itself in its svatakbprimdnya (intrinsic validity) ”’ 
(Nydyaratndkara on S.V., ii. 58 and 60-61). 

t The non-authoritativeness of cognitions is of three different kinds: 
false cognition, non-cognition (ajfiana), and doubt. Doubtful and false 
cognitions are positive entities due to defective causes, and in non-cognition 
we have simply the absence of causes (S.V., ii. 54-55). 

» K&ranadosabadhakajfidnarahitam agrhitagrahijfidnam pramapam (Sds- 
tradtpika, p. 123). 

3 But see Jha: Prabhakara Mimamsd, ii. In this difficulty it is suggested 
that the term “ validity ’’ is used in two different senses. Every cognition 
as cognition is valid, and in this sense error, remembrance, etc., are also 
valid, But for practical purposes a distinction is made between valid 


cognitions which stand the test of action and invalid cognitions which do not, 
See P. Sastri: Parva Mimdmsd, ch. ii. 
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four cognitions. If we once allow that validity is mediate, 
then we cannot be sure of the absolute validity of any 


cognition.* 


The critics of the Mim&rhs& theory urge that it will not be possible 
for us to distinguish cognitions, if they do not have forms. Since the 
only thing that distinguishes one cognition from another is the object, 
the cognition is said to assume the form of the object. It is asserted 
that there is an identity between the cognition and the thing cognised. 
The Mim4&thsaka points out that, if there were an identity between 
the cognising self and the thing cognised, the latter cannot be said to 
be apprehended by the former. Nor is the form the only basis of 
distinction among cognitions. There is such a thing as sarhvedané, 
or knowledge of a person, which is the manifestation of a special kind 
of merit (dharma), which favours his active operation towards a 
certain object. That object with regard to which it favours the 
activity’ of the cogniser is cognised. Since each cognition tends to 
active operation towards a distinct object, there is a basis for distinction. 

The Naiydyika does not accept the doctrine of the self-validity 
of knowledge. Knowledge does not testify to its own truth. There 
is no security that our cognitions always correspond with reality. 
When we act on our ideas, we are sometimes successful and sometimes 
not. In the former case we infer validity, in the latter invalidity. * 


The Mimarmsa theory of self-validity points out that 
validity is a quality of all knowing inseparable from it. 
Correspondence and coherence test the validity, but do not 
produce it. They do not describe to us the nature of valid 
cognition. The function of knowledge is the cognitive one 
of knowing objects. It always involves the relation of mind 
to reality. The mind, moreover, works in accordance with 
the laws of thought, which, in a sense, are inviolable. When 
we say, “ This is bread,” what we call bread may not really 
be bread, but at the moment of judgment we accept it as 
bread and cannot resist the force of the idea. No doubt 

* This is perhaps what Professor Stout has in view when he observes: 
“In the end, truth cannot be recognised merely through its coherence with 
other truth, In the absence of immediate cognition the principle of 
coherence would be like a lever without a fulcrum. ... To affirm that 
all cognition is mediate in this sense leads inevitably to a vicious circle. 
If mediate cognition could only be mediated by cognitions which are 
themselves merely mediate, knowledge could never get a start. It is as if 
one should say that, in building a wall, every brick must be laid on the top 
of another brick and none directly on the ground ” (Mind, 1908, p. 33). 

* Nydyamafjari, pp. 160-173. 
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disturbs our consciousness, and so the content of the idea at 
the moment of judgment is absolutely true for us. All 
judgments, whether true or false, have this element of necessity 
about them. This does not, however, mean that judgment 
is a mere game with ideas. There is something given in our 
consciousness that we must accept. There is a control exer- 
cised by reality over our mental process. In every judgment 
there is an assertion that the datum stands for more than 
itself, that there is something else, not now given, which is 
represented by it. Every judgment involves, moreover, an 
element of mental activity which amplifies the datum. It 
interprets the datum, gives significance to it, and asserts that 
it is a part of a whole not contained within itself. Though 
the Mimarmsakas are realists, still Kumarila’s statement that 
a judgment is ascertained to be valid if it is confirmed by 
other judgments suggests the theory of coherence rather than 
of correspondence. The different judgments must fit together. 
But this inner coherence is not all. It holds simply because 
reality which is experienced is itself coherent. 

The ultimate problem of the relation of mind to reality 
which it experiences is not raised by the Mim&rhsa; it 
acquiesces in the common-sense view that reality as an 
existent world is external to our thinking. The difficulties 
of the correspondence notion of truth which results from 
this position are evaded by means of the theory of the self- 
validity of all cognitions. 


XII 


THE SELF 


The Vedic injunctions hold out promises of rewards to 
be enjoyed in another world. They would be pointless if 
some real self did not survive the destruction of the body. 
The performer of a sacrifice is said to go to heaven, and 
what goes to heaven is not the body of flesh and blood, but 
non-corporeal 4tman.t Jaimini does not offer any detailed 
proof of the reality of 4tman, but seems to accept the argu- 


ei, 8. §. 
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ments of the Vedanta on the question. He distinguishes the 
self (purusa) from the understanding (buddhi) and the senses 
(indriyas).+ Sabara accepts the reality of a permanent cogniser 
which is ‘“‘ known by itself and incapable of being seen or 
shown by others.” 3 Sabara’s view implies that the 4tman 
is one with consciousness. In refuting the Vijfianavada, he 
says that there is a subject of cognitions,s and that subject 
is known by itself. 

The Mimarhsaka thinkers regard the self as distinct from 
the body, the senses and the understanding. The self is 
present when buddhi is absent, as in sleep. Even if buddhi 
were concomitant with the self, we could not say that the 
one is identical with the other. The self is not the senses, 
since it persists even when the sense-organs are injured or 
destroyed. There is some entity which synthesises the 
different sense-data. The body is material, and in all cog- 
nitions we are aware of the cogniser as distinct from the 
body. The elements of the body are not intelligent, and a 
combination of them cannot give rise to consciousness. The 
body is a means to an end beyond itself, and so is said to 
serve the soul which directs it. The facts of memory prove 
the reality of self. It is admitted that the soul suffers change, 
but through all the changes the soul endures. Cognition, 
which is an activity (Kriya), belongs to the substance called 
the soul.s It is no argument against the eternal character of 
the soul that it undergoes modifications. Nor is it a serious 
objection that, when we reap the results, we forget the actions 
which bring them about. Refuting the Buddhist conception of 
the soul as a series of ideas, each of which gathers from its prede- 

* Upavarsa, the Vyttikdra of the two Mimarsis, says (i. 1. 5) that the 
question of &tman will be considered in the Uttara Mimamsd. Sabara 


seems to have been of the same view, for KumGrila says in the last verse 
of his Atmavida (S.V.):— 


Ity Sha nastikyanirakariggur 4tmdstitim bhAsyakrd atra yuktyad 
Dydhatvam etad vigsayaé ca bodhah prayati vedantanisgevanena. 
“Thus the commentator (Sabara), with a view to refute atheism, has 
established the existence of the soul by means of reasoning, and this idea is 
strengthened by a study of the Vedanta.’ See S.B., iii. 3. 53. 
*h 24 
3 Svasarhvedyah sa bhavati, nisdv anyena éakyate drasturh darfayiturh va, 
4 Jflandtiriktah sthdy! jfata vartate. 
* S.V., Atmavdda, 100. ¢ S.V., Aimavdda, 22 and 23, 
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cessors the impressions of its past, Kuméarila urges that, if 
the law of karma is to have any meaning, there must be a 
common substrate. The Buddhist is not able to account for 
the law of retribution or the possibility of rebirth. The 
hypothesis of a subtle body is not of much help, since the 
relation of an idea to it is a mystery. The phenomena of 
self-consciousness, desire, memory, pleasure, pain are unin- 
telligible on the Buddhist view of a series of ideas. So there 
must be something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, 
is eternal and capable of rebirth. The soul cannot be atomic, 
since it apprehends changes in different parts of the body 
It is regarded as vibhu or all-pervading, and as able to connect 
itself with one body after another. The soul directs the body, 
with which it is connected, until rclease. An omnipresent 
soul can act, since action is not merely atomic movement. 
The energy of the soul causes the movement of the body. 

The Mimarhsakas adopt the theory of the plurality of 
selves ' to account for the varieties of experiences. We infer 
the presence of the soul from the activities of the bodies, 
which are inexplicable without such a hypothesis. As my 
actions are due to my soul, other activities are traced to 
other souls. The differences of dharma and adharma, which 
are qualities of souls, require the existence of different souls. 
The analogy that as the one sun, reflected in different sub- 
stances, becomes endowed with distinct properties, the one soul 
reflected in different bodies becomes endowed with different 
qualities, wil] not hold, since the qualities that appear different 
belong to the reflecting medium and not the sun. If the analogy 
were true, the diverse qualities appearing in connection with 
the souls would belong to the bodies and not the soul. But 
pleasure, pain, etc., are qualities of the soul and not of the body. 

Prabhakara understands by the self something non- 
intelligent which is the substrate of qualities like knowledge, 
activity and experience, or enjoyment and suffering.3 There 


* Buddhindriyasarirebhyo bhinn&a’ tm4 vibhur dhruvah 
N&ndbhitah pratiksetram arthajfidnesu bhdsate. (S.S.S.S., vi. 206.) 
See also S.V., Atmavdda, pp. 5-7. 
* Jha's prdbhdkara Mimamsd. 
3 Kart& bhokt4 jado vibhur iti prabhdkarih. Madhusfidana Sarasvat!'s 
Siddhdntabindu, Nydyaratndvali, explains jada thus: Sa ca jfidnasvardpa- 
bhinnatv4j jadab; jandmf!'ti jfianSsrayatvena sa bh&ti, na jfidnarfpatvena. 
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is no direct knowledge of a permanent identical self. The 
latter is proved indirectly from the fact of the recognition 
of permanent objects of thought.t In the phenomenon of 
recognition we have the two elements of recollection (smfti) 
and previous perception (piirvanubhava) of the object. The 
fact that we are able to remember a past cognition means 
the existence of a permanent self which is the substrate 
(asraya) of the past perception and the present recollection. 
So, according to Prabhikara, the permanent self or personal 
identity is not the object of recognition but the substrate 
thereof. It is all-pervading and unchanging. It is not self- 
illumined, for then we should have knowledge even in deep 
sleep, which we do not have, though the self evidently exists 
in deep sleep. The self-luminous cognition, “I know the 
jar,” manifests the jar as the object and the self as the 
substrate of the cognition. The self is immediately known as 
the substrate of the cognition, even as the jar is known as the 
object of the cognition. What appears as the “I” is the 
self, free from all objective elements. Since the self is 
manifested to us in all cognitions, even in those in which 
there is no cognition of the body, the self is regarded as 
distinct from the body. The self is not perceptible in itself, 
but is always known as the agent (kart4) of the cognition 
and not the object (karma). The act of cognition does not 
produce its result (svaphala) in the self, so that the self is 
never an object of perception, external or internal. There 
is no such thing as self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self cannot be the subject as well as the 
object of consciousness.3 It is the agent, the enjoyer, and is 
omnipresent, though non-conscious. It is thus entirely dis- 
tinct from the body, senses and understanding, is manifested 


' Vivaragaprameyasamgrata. Thibaut’s E.T., p. 405 (Indian Thought, 
vol, i.). 
* The Advaita disputes this view. In the act of recollection there is 
the present self; in the previous perception there was the past self; and the 
gulf between the two cannot be bridged, unless it be through an act of 
recognition, which would require another, and so on ad infinitum, It cannot 
be argued that the present recollection and the previous perception jointly 
apprehend the continued existence of the self, since the two, one past and the 
other , cannot come 

5 ha, pp. 348-349. 
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in all cognitions, and is eternal. Prabhakara denies that the 
soul is of the size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 
Though it is omnipresent, it cannot experience what is going 
on in another body, since it can experience only that which 
goes on in the bodily organism brought about by the past 
karma of the soul. There are many souls, one in each body. 
In its liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
esse (sat), serving as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together, but not of feeling, since the 
properties of pleasure and pain cannot manifest themselves 
except in a body. It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause." 

Parthasarathi argues that there is no contradiction in 
holding that the self is both the subject and the object of 
perception. When Prabhakara says that the self is mani- 
fested by the act of cognition, he means that the self is also 
an object of consciousness. In the phenomena of recognition 
and recollection the object appears in consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented in consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If, in the recognition 
of the self, the self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness without an 
object. So the self must be regarded as the object of self- 
consciousness. The self is cognised by the same process of 
valid cognition as the objects themselves, but even then the self 
is the subject of cognition and not the object, even as a person 
who walks, though he has the action of walking as his own, 
is regarded only as the agent of walking and not its object. 


According to the followers of Kumiarila, the self is not manifested 
in every cognitive act. The object-consciousness is not always appro- 
priated by the self. One sometimes knows the object “‘ this is a jar,”’ 
but one does not know that he knows the jar. While the self is not 
manifested as the subject or the object of the object-consciousness 
(vigayavitti), sometimes there occurs along with the object-conscious- 
ness another distinct consciousness, viz. self-consciousness (ahamprat- 
yaya), of which the self is the object. Prabhdkara is right in holding 
that the subject is always involved in the consciousness of not-self, 


' Jha's Prdbhdhara Mimdrhsa. * Pp. 344 4. 
VOL. II 14 
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but it is not always explicitly manifested. Between the presence 
of the self and the consciousness of the presence, there is a differ- 
ence and it is not necessary for us to be aware of the self whenever we 
apprehend an object. The self is manifested only in self-conscious- 
ness, which cannot be identified with object-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness marks a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
consciousness of the object.: There is a distinction between direct 
or primary experienc@as the apprehension of the object and reflective 
or secondary experience as the return of the mind on itself. 
Prabhdkara does not admit that the 4tman is the same as sarhvit, 
or consciousness, and is therefore obliged to say that the 4tman is not 
self-illumined. But it is difficult to defend this view. The 4tman is 
the pram&ty or the knower, and Prabhdkara describes sarhvit or con- 
sciousness, as the knower, and sometimes as cognition. In refuting 
the theory of Kumirila that the self is an object of mental perception, 
Sdlikan&tha admits that the self is self-illumined and also involved in 
the cognition of external objects,s so that it is not the unconscious 
substrate of consciousness, Sarhvit is self-illumined, though it is not 
cognised as an object of consciousness, Again, cognitions are said to 
be parinamas (modifications) of the self, and so the nature of the 
self must be consciousness, otherwise it cannot be modified into 
cognitions. The self or consciousness can never the the object of 
consciousness, but this does not mean that it is non-conscious. It is 
the basis of all knowledge. In knowledge itself it appears as the 
subject or the ego. The ego is neither more nor less than the self, of 
which we are immediately conscious as the subject or substrate of 
cognition. The self is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor an action. 
It is mere consciousness. As the Advaita Vedanta would put it, it 
becomes an ego when illusorily associated with the organ of egoity. 
The ‘‘ ego-form "’ is absent in deep sleep, when the self is freed from 
all shackles of egoity. In the cognition of objects, the all-pervading 
&tman or consciousness, appears as qualified by its relation to the 
object, Prabhdkara seems to be aware that his theory leads him to 
the position associated with the Advaita Vedanta, but is anxious that 
it should not be stressed, since his main objective is to emphasise the 
distinctions of persons and their individual responsibility, Prabhadkara 
says: ‘‘ The statement that the expressions ‘1’ and ‘ mine’ indicate a 
misconception of 4tman should be made to those who have subdued their 
attachment to worldly objects, and not to those who stick to karma,’’s 


According to Kumirila, the soul is different from the body, 
eternal and omnipresent. The 4tman is consciousness itself, 


* Sdstradtpiha, pp. 344-352. 

* Samvit is used as meaning consciousness. Sarhvid utpattikdrapam 
Stmamanassannikarsikhyam (Prakaranapaficihka, p. 63). 

) ina aetna vigayapratitigocaratvena (Prakarakapaficikd, 
Pp. 151). 

4 Brhatt, p. 32. MS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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though the souls are many.' Since all souls are of the nature 
of consciousness, the Upanisads speak of them as one. The 
Aatman is consciousness as well as the substrate of cognition, 
which is a product of the 4tman.3 The existence of the self 
is inferred through the notion of “I.” The self is manifested 
by itself, though imperceptible to others.¢ The self is an 
object of cognition, since it is directly perceived as the jar is. 
It is the object of mental perception (manasa-pratyaksa). 
The self is both the object and the subject of knowledge,5 
and this is no contradiction, since we distinguish in the self 
a substantial (dravya) element, which is the object of cog- 
nition, and an element of consciousness (bodha), which is 
the subject of cognition.6 The followers of Prabhakara 
object to this view. If the substantive element of the self 
is non-intelligent, then it is not self at all. What remains 
is the conscious element only, and it cannot serve as both 
subject and object. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergoing changes so as to have simultaneously the character 
of both subject and object. If substantiality constitutes the 
object of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as a jar is. 
If Kuméarila urges that the pure form of consciousness is the 
subject, while the same consciousness empirically modified 
is the object,7 then we seem to have three types, viz. 
consciousness of an object in itself (Suddhavisayagrahanam), 
pure subject (Suddhajfiiatrta) and the subject modified by an 
object like a jar (ghatavacchinnajfiatrt4). Besides, since the 
self is directly revealed in every cognition of an object as its 
cogniser, it is unnecessary to assume another cognition like 


* S.V.; Atmavdda, 74-75. » Tantravaritika, ii. 1, 5. 

s Ramadnuja, who accepts a similar view, regards cognition as an eternal 
quality of the Atman, capable of expansion and contraction, while Kumarila 
thinks that cognition is an evolution (parinima) of 4tman which arises 
through the pramdanas. 

4S.V., Atmavdda, 142-3. s S.V., Atmavdda, 107. 

* Cp. Nydyaratnadvali. ‘* Atmano’ sti arhfadvayam, cidath$o’ cidarhéas ca; 
cidarhéena drastrtvam acidarhSena jfidnasukhddiparinimitvam ‘md&m aharh 
janimi’ iti jfieyatvarh ca" (P. Sastri: Parva Mimdrhsd, p. 95). See also 
Vivaranapraneyasarhgraha, Thibaut’s E.T., Indian Thought, vol. i., p. 357. 

? Ghatavacchinns hi jhétreA grihya, gaddhaiva jhatrta grahika (Nydya- 
mafijari, 430). 
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internal perception, which is said to reveal directly the selt 
as its object. 

If knowledge belongs to the self, then the self cannot be 
non-sentient. If the self is consciousness, then it is self- 
established, for all proof assumes its reality.:. In Kumiérila 
objects seem to be connected with consciousness by means of 
vrtti. The unconscious element (acidarmmSa) of the 4tman is, 
perhaps, the antahkarana (the inner organ), through which 
the self is evolved into the form of the vrtti. Simply because 
the 4tman is both subject and object in the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness, it does not follow that it has elements of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. In fact, we see that 
both Prabhakara and Kumirila are struggling towards a 
more adequate conception of the self which they are unable 
to reach on account of their practical interests. 


XIII 


THE NATURE OF REALITY 


The Mimamsaka theory of perception assumes the reality 
of objects, for perception arises only when there is contact 
with real objects.» When we perceive, we perceive objects 
and not our cognitions.3 We infer the cognition, but do not 
perceive it. The doctrine of the selt- validity of knowledge im- 
plies the reality of objects which are apprehended. Kumirila 
refutes the theory that ideas have no foundation (nira- 
lambanavada) as well as the theory that the external reality 
is a mere void (Sinyavada). The reality of the external 
world is the only foundation of experience and life. If there 
were nothing but ideas, all our judgments, which rest on the 
belief in external reality, would be false. That cognitions 
have real substrata in the external world is not contradicted 
by further knowledge. If it is said that the unreality of 
waking cognitions follows from the insight of the Yogis, 
Kumirila answers by denying the validity of yogic insight, 

* See Suresvara’s Sarhbandhavdritika, 1066. 


* Satsarhprayoga, M.S.,i. 1. 4. 
3 Arthavisay4 pratyakgabuddhir na buddhivigayd. Sabara on i. 1. 4. 
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and cites other yogic intuitions which confirm the reality of 
the world. The Mimarhs4 thinkers do not support the theory 
of the phenomenality of the world. “If it be the conclusion 
of those who know Brahman that all that is known is false, 
and that what is not known is true, I beg to part from them 
with a bow.’”’* The universe is real and is independent of 
the mind which perceives it. 

Prabhiakara admits eight categories of substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (simanya), inherence 
(paratantrat4), force (Sakti), similarity (sadrSya), and number 
(sarnkhya). Substance, quality and action are explained 
practically on the lines of the Nyaya theory. Samianya is, 
according to Prabhakara, real. It exists in each individual 
entirely and is an object of sense-perception. It has not a 
separate existence apart from individuals. Prabhakara does 
not admit the existence of the highest genus, on the ground 
that we have no consciousness of it. We do not perceive a 
number of objects as merely existing. When we speak of an 
individual object as existent (sat), we mean that the individual 
has its specific existence (svariipasatta). We do not perceive 
a thing apart from its qualities. The universal and the 
particular are related by way of samavaya, or inherence. 
When a new individual is born, a new relation of inherence is 
generated by which the individual is brought into relation 
with the class character that exists in the other individuals. 
When an individual is destroyed, the relation of inherence 
between the individual and the universal is destroyed. 
Inherence is not eternal (nitya), since it subsists in perishable 
things as well. It is not one, but is as many as there are 
things. It is both produced and unproduced, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in accordance with the nature of the things to 
which it belongs. Force is the common name given to the 
potency by which substances, qualities, actions and generalities 
happen to be the causes of things.» The potency which is 
inferred from the effects is eternal in eternal things and non- 
eternal in others. According to Prabhakara, similarity must 


* Brhatt, p. 30. See also Sdstradipikd: Advaitamatanirasa. 

* The view, that an unseen power resides in the cause which produces 
the effect, is criticised by the Naiydyika on the ground that this power is not 
a matter of observation orinference. Sce Kusumdédfjaili, i. 
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not be confused with substance, quality or action, since it 
abides in qualities by internal relation. Substance cannot 
abide in qualities, nor can a quality or action abide in another 
quality or action. Similarity is not identical with generic 
nature, since it depends on its correlative. It belongs to 
genera also, as when we say that the genus of a cow is like 
that of a horse. It cannot be identified with non-existence, 
since it is not cognised in relation to its counter-entity. We 
have already seen that similarity cannot be known through per- 
ception; inference or testimony and upam4na or comparison, 
give us a knowledge of it. Force, similarity and number are 
regarded as independent categories, since they cannot be 
reduced to others. Visesa of the Naiyayika is not recognised, 
since it denotes a particular kind of quality. Abhava, or 
non-existence, is nothing apart from its basis in space where 
it is supposed to exist. 

Kumirila divides all categories into positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). The latter are of four kinds: prior, 
posterior, absolute and mutual. The positive categories are 
of four kinds: substance, quality, action and generality. 
Force (Sakti) and similarity (sadrSya) are brought under 
substance. Potency is a property of objects which we infer 
but do not perceive. It is brought into existence along with 
things. Number is a quality. Force is natural (sahaja) or 
produced (Adheya). Similarity is only a quality consisting 
in the fact that more than one object has the same set of 
features. It cannot be a distinct category in view of the fact 
that we are cognisant of different degrees of similarity in our 
ordinary experience. Inherence is not, for Kumirila, some- 
thing distinct from the things themselves in which it exists.? 
Like Prabhakara, Kumirila holds that generic nature is 
perceptible.3 Relation subsists between things which are dis- 
tinct, but inherence is said to be a relation between things 
which are inseparable, like the class and the individual, and 
so it is an impossible conception. 

Substance is that in which qualities reside, and there are 
nine substances: earth, water, air, fire, Akasa, self, mind, time 


' Prakaradapaftcikd, pp. 110 fff. * S.V., Pratyaksasiitra, pp. 146-150. 
’ Indriyagocara, S.V., Vanavada, 24. 
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and space. Kumiérila adds darkness and sound to this list." 
Earth, water, air and fire possess colour and tangibility, and 
so are the objects of the senses of sight and touch when 
they are not in their atomic state. The other substances are 
not perceptible but only inferred. The apparent whiteness 
of akféa is due to the particles of fire in it. Akasa is inferred 
as the substratum of sound. Air, in Prabhikara’s view, is 
neither hot nor cold. The heat or coldness of it is due to 
the fire or water particles diffused in it. It is perceptible, 
according to Kumirila, through touch. 


In the statement of qualities, and their assignment to substances, 
Prabhdkara and Kumérila are indebted to the Vaisesika. Kumaérila 
enumerates the twenty-four qualities after Prasastapida, only 
substituting tone (dhvani) for sound, and manifestation and potency 
for merit and demerit. While Prabhakara asserts that individuality 
applies to eternal things alone, Kumarila holds that it applies to 
products as well as eternal things. 

Action is of the five kinds mentioned in the Vaisesika. While 
Prabhakara holds that it is only an object of inference, Kuméarila 
maintains that it is perceived. According to Prabhakara, we say we 
see motion when we see conjunction and disjunction with points of 
space, These contacts are in space while motion is in the object. 
Kumirila holds that if motion is inferred, it can only be inferred as 
the immaterial cause of the conjunction and disjunction of an object 
with points in space, and this would imply that it subsists both in the 
object and in space, whereas it exists only in the object, So he argues 
that we see motion which is in the object and which brings about 
conjunction and disjunction in space. While Kumirila admits the 
existence of generalities of substance, quality and action, Prabhakara 
does not accept the last two. The Pirva Mim4rhs4 does not accept 
the doctrine of original creation or utter dissolution,? 


XIV 


ETHICS 


Dharma is the scheme of right living. Jaimini defines 
dharma as an ordinance or command.3 Codana, or injunction, 


* Darkness, according to Prabhdkara, is mere absence of light. If it 
were a substance or a quality, it must be perceptible by day also. Kumirila 
argues that darkness is a substance, since it has the quality of blueness and 
is capable of motion. 

+ S.V., Sarhbandhdksepaparihara, 113. 

3 Codandlaksano ‘rtho dharmah (i. 1. 2). 
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is the laksana or sign of dharma. It is the jurist’s definition 
of law. According to Sabara, codan&a denotes utterances 
which impel men to action. The “ ought” has an external 
source, since duties are revealed to us by a power not our- 
selves. The word ‘‘codana”’ has another meaning, namely, 
inspiration or impulsion from within. What appeals to the 
heart within agrees with what is commanded from without. 
The individual's will and the verdict of the race agree. The 
commentators make out that what is enjoined has the capacity 
to produce more pleasure than pain; so the courses of conduct 
prescribed lead to desirable ends. Happiness is the goal 
recognised by the Piirva Mimirsi, though it is not happiness 
in this world. For the sake of happiness hereafter we have 
to practise self-denial here. Activities which result in loss or 
pain (anartha) are not dharma. Dharma is what is enjoined, 
and it leads to happiness. If we do not observe the com- 
mands, we not only miss our happiness but become subject 
to suffering. 

The ethics of the Pirva Mimarhs& is founded on revela- 
tion.3 The Vedic injunctions lay down the details of dharma. 
Good action, according to the Mimarsaka, is what is pre- 
scribed by the Veda. The smrti texts, according to the 
orthodox theory, have corresponding Vedic texts, though 
some of them may be lost. If the smrtis are in conflict with 
the Sruti, the former are to be disregarded.4 When we find 
that the smrtis are laid down with a selfish interest, they 
must be thrown out.5 Next to the smptis is the practice of 
good men or custom. The duties which have no scriptural 
sanction are explained on principles of utility. If we perform 
any acts in response to natural instincts, we are not virtuous.7 
The life of the Hindu is governed by the rules of the Vedas, 
so that Mimarhs4 rules are very important for the interpreta- 
tion of the Hindu law. 

To gain salvation, we have to observe nitya karmas like 
sandhya, etc., and naimittika karmas when the proper occasion 


* Codaneti kriy4yabh pravartakarh vacanam dhub (Sabara oni. 1. 2). 

* Command corresponds to vidhi, duty to dharma, and sanction to phala. 

3 Cp. Paley’s definition of Virtue as “the doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 

4 i, 3. 3. $i. 3.4. ¢ j, 3. 8-9. oi¥. 1,°%. 
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arises. These are unconditional obligations. If we do not 
fulfil them we incur sin (pratyavaya). To gain special ends, 
we perform kimya karmas. We need not perform them if we 
do not care for the ends. By avoiding forbidden (nisiddha) 
courses of conduct we avoid hell, and if we keep clear of 
kamya (optional) karmas we will free ourselves from selfish ends, 
and if we keep up the unconditional duties we attain salvation. 

According to Jaimini, only the three upper classes are 
entitled to the performance of sacrifices. He has the support 
of Atreya. But even then there were thinkers like Badari 
who held that all castes were equally entitled to their per- 
formance. Jaimini takes his stand on the fact that the 
Siidras cannot study the Vedas, and so holds that they cannot 
perform sacrifices." 

The followers of Prabhakara enter into an elaborate 
analysis of volition. In the Siddhdntamuklavali, Prabhakara’s 
view of voluntary action is set forth as consisting of the 
following steps: The consciousness of something to be done 
(karyatajfana), or the feeling of the sense of duty; the desire 
to do it (cikirgsa), which implies the consciousness that it 
can be done (krtisidhyatajfiana); the volition (pravrtti); the 
motor reaction (cesta); and the act (kriya). Prabhakara 
lays more stress on the sense of duty than on the conscious- 
ness of good, which is, however, present in kamya karmas. 
In the Vedic sacrifices, the injunction by its verbal power 
(S4bdibhavana) tends to produce action in the agent towards 
the end indicated in the injunction. The Mim&rhsi assumes 
human freedom, otherwise the human individuals cannot be 
held responsible for their acts. 

The law of karma, when rightly understood, is not incon- 
sistent with freedom. We can refrain from taking the first 
step, but when once we take it we are led on easily to the 
second by the operation of the law of habit. 

The Vedas represent the wisdom of the race, and if they are 


t vi. 1. 25-38. Jaimini is opposed by certain facts which he tries hard 
toexplainaway. In vi. 1. 44-50, the right of the chariot-builder (rathakfra), 
who is outside the four castes, to the performance of Agny&dhb4na sacrifice 
is admitted. Nigdidas are entitled to perform Raudrayajfia (vi. i. 51-52). 

* The ghost of Darius moralises on the Persian downfall: ‘‘ When of our 
own free will we rush into sin, God himself becomes our ally.” 
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found to conflict with enlightened social opinion, a suspicion 
of their validity naturally arises. Kumérila argues that 
Vedic injunctions have intrinsic validity, since they are 
acceptable to most people. In his opinion, the social con- 
sciousness confirms the authoritativeness of the Vedic rules. 
He, however, asks us to accept the guidance of the Veda in 
the matter of duty, and not rely on such uncertain guides 
as the social good or the happiness of others. The conduct 
of the great men also indicates to us the nature of dharma. 
But Kumirila is afraid of supporting the principles of Buddhism 
on account of their opposition to the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas. He has the honesty to admit that the Buddhist code 
of conduct emphasising ahimsa is a noble one, though its 
repudiation of the Vedas is ignoble. The truth of Buddhism 
is mixed up with much that is false, and so he compares it 
to the milk put in the dog’s skin. 

The Vedanta protests against the doctrine of mechanical 
ceremonialism in the same spirit in which Jesus protested 
against the Pharisees and Luther against the doctrine of 
justification by works. Every work, however holy it may 
seem, may be done in a mechanical way without any feeling 
whatever, and cannot therefore by itself be of much avail for 
salvation. Rituation is rather injurious on account of the false 
trust reposed in it. We may perform any number of sacrifices, 
though they may not effect much change in the inner spirit. 
If virtue consists in moral regeneration or transformation of 
the heart, what is necessary is not the ceremonial sacrifice, 
but the sacrifice of selfishness. The Vedas speak of Sraddha 
or faith, bhakti or devotion, and tapas or austerity,3 which 
are only remotely connected with sacrifices. The theistic 
views which declare that all work should be performed as a 
sacrifice to God are in conformity with the spirit of the Veda. 
Some later Mimarhsakas hold this view. Laugaksi Bhaskara 
tells us that when duty is performed in a spirit of dedication 
to God it becomes the cause of emancipation. The scene 


' S.V., ii. 242-47. 

» Svacarmanikgiptaksiravad (Tantravdrttika, i. 3. 6, p. 127). 

’ Sraddh&th devA yajam4nd ... updsate (R.V., x. 151-4). See also 
R.V., x. 167. 

+ [Svararpapabuddhya kriyamdgas tu nibsreyasahetub (Arthasamhgraha). 
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of rewards in this world or hereafter suppresses the spirit of 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. The Mimarhsakas, more- 
over, speak to us mainly of sacrifices,t and thus fail to cover 
the major part of human life. 


XV 


APURVA 


Acts are enjoined with a view to their fruits. There is a 
necessary connection between the act and its result. An act 
performed to-day cannot effect a result at some future date 
unless it gives rise before passing away to some unseen result. 
Jaimini assumes the existence of such an unseen force, which 
he calls apirva,? which may be regarded either as the imper- 
ceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the 
act. Since sacrifices and the like are laid down for the purpose 
of definite results to follow after a long time, the deferred 
fruition of the action is not possible unless it be through the 
medium of apirva.3 Apiirva is the metaphysical link between 
work and its result. The Mimarhsakas are unwilling to trace 
the results of actions to God’s will, since a uniform cause 
cannot account for the variety of effects.s 


According to Kumérila, apirva is a capability in the principal 
action or in the agent, which did not exist prior to the performance of 
the action and whose existence is proved by the authority of the 
scriptures. The positive force created by the act and leading to the 
attainment of the result is the apirva. Arthdpatti, or implication, 
proves the existence of apirva. If we do not assume its existence, 
many Vedic passages become inexplicable. A sacrifice performed by 
an agent produces directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides in him like many other powers throughout life, at the end of 
which it gains for him the promised reward. According to Prabha- 
kara, apiirva cannot be in the self, since by its very omnipresence the 
self is inactive. He does not accept the view that the action tends to 
produce in the agent a certain faculty, which is the immediate cause 


' Yagadir eva dharmah, tallaksaparh vedapratipadyah prayojanavad 
artho dharmah (Arthasamgraha, p. 1). 

* Something new, not known before. 3 P.M.S., ii. 1. 5. 

‘Cp. Bhim&cirya’s definition: Yagadijanyab svargidijanakah kaécana 
gunavisesah (Nydyehose). $ S.B., iii. 2, 40, 
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of the final result. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty is not 
proved either by perception, inference or scripture, Action is brought 
out by the exertion of the agent, and causal potency must reside in 
this exertion, So we must assume the faculty in the action and not 
the agent. Again in iii. 1. 3, it is established that the karya is the 
direct cause of the production of the result desired by the prompted 
(niyojya) person. This karya cannot be the act, since the act is not 
the direct cause of the final result. The karya is brought about by 
the act (kyti) or the exertion of the agent, which is due to the prompting 
(niyoga).* The exertion produces in the agent a result (kdrya), to 
which also Prabhdkara gives the name of niyoga, since this acts as an 
incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the performance 
of the action. But this niyoga cannot produce the result unless it 
is aided by fate, as Sdlikan&tha expresses it. Prabhdkara’s* view 
is not easy to follow, and does not seem to be an improvement on 
Kuméfrila’s, 

Uddyotakara criticises the doctrine of apirva.s It cannot be 
eternal, since, on such a view, there would be no possibility of death, 
as merit and demerit would be eternal. If apirva is one, then the 
happiness and the misery of all persons should be alike. We cannot 
say that, though apirva is one, the manifesting agencies are many, 
since we do not know what the manifesting agency is, whether it is the 
capacity to bring about the result or a property belonging to apirva. 
We cannot say whether the apirva is one with the capacity or different 
from it, If we say that the hidden apirva is made manifest, we must 
explain how it is first hidden. Even if the eternal apirva be different 
for different persons, the difficulties of manifestation are not avoided. 
Sarhkara criticises the theory of apirva on the ground that it is non- 
spiritual and cannot act unless it is moved by something spiritual. 
The results of actions cannot be explained by the principle of apirva 
alone, If it is said that God acts in accordance with the principle of 
apirva, it is just the view of the Vedanta that God acts with reference 
to the law of karma, 


XVI 


MOKSA 


Jaimini and Sabara did not face the problem of ultimate 
release. They pointed the way to a life in heaven, but not 
to freedom from sarhsara. But the later writers could not 
avoid the problem, since it occupied the attention of the 


t iii, 1, 3. * Praharayapafcikd, pp. 185 ff. 
3 N.V., 1. 2. 7. 


+ Karmapeksid apfrvipekesid vi yathistu tathAstu ié4varit phalam 
(S.B., ili. 2. 41). 
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thinkers of the other schools. According to Prabhikara, 
liberation consists in the total disappearance of dharma and 
adharma, whose operation is the cause of rebirth. It is defined 
as “‘the absolute cessation of the body, caused by the dis- 
appearance of all dharma and adharma.”: The individual, 
finding that in sarhséra pleasures are mixed up with pain, 
turns his attention to liberation. He tries to avoid the for- 
bidden acts as well as the prescribed ones which lead to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter. He undergoes the neces- 
sary expiations for exhausting the previously accumulated 
karma, and gradually, by a true knowledge of the soul aided 
by contentment and self-control, gets rid of his bodily 
existence.2 Mere knowledge cannot give us freedom from 
bondage, which can be attained only by the exhaustion of 
action. Knowledge prevents further accumulation of merit 
and demerit.3 Evidently the followers of Prabhakara do not 
regard karma by itself as sufficient for effecting release. 
Karma, in expectation of reward, leads to further birth. 
Our likes and dislikes determine our future existences. We 
must break through the circle if we want to attain release. 
Liberation is the cessation of pleasure as well as of pain. It 
is not a state of bliss, since the attributeless soul cannot 
have even bliss. Moksa is simply the natural form of the 
soul.4 

According to Kuméarila, moksa is the state of atman in 
itself, free from all pain.s Some regard moksa as experience 
of the bliss of 4tman.6 This, however, is against the view 
of Kuméarila, who asserts that liberation cannot be eternal 
unless it is of a negative character.? Parthasdrathi also 
holds that the state of release is one of freedom from pain, 
and not enjoyment of bliss. The self is the potency of know- 
ledge (jfidnaSakti). Cognitions of objects are due to the 


* Atyantikas tu dehocchedo niésegadharm4dharmapariksayanibandhano 
moksa itisiddham. DharmAdharmavaéiksto jivas tisu tisu yonigu sarhsarati 
(Prakarapapaacikd, Tattvdloka, p. 156). 

. brahmacary4dikafigopabrrhhiten&’'tmajfidnena, p. 157. 

3 For a different view, see Bhdjfacintaémani, Benares ed., p. 57. 

¢ Svatmasphuranarfipah (Prakarapapafcihd, p. 157). 

$s Paramitmapraptyavasthimitram. 

* Cittena svitmasaukhy&nubhaiti. 

1 S.V., Sambandhdhsepaparihara, p. 107. 
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constituent parts which have a beginning and an end, he holds 
that the univer:e as a whole has neither beginning nor end. 
We do not :ee the interfer.nce of any divine being in the 
production of the bodies of men and animals, which owe 
their existence to their parents. We cannot say that the 
atoms act under the will of God, since in our experience each 
soul acts on the body which belongs to it. But atoms are 
not the body of God. Even if we grant a bodily organism 
to God, the activity of the latter must be due to the effort 
of God. If the effort is eternal, the atoms would be inces- 
santly active. Nor can we say that there is a divine super- 
viser of dharma and adharma, since they belong to intelligent 
individuals. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another. God cannot perceive 
the imperceptible dharma of others through his senses or by 
his mind, since it is outside his body. It is difficult to under- 
stand the nature of God’s control over dharma and adharma. 
The control is not a case of conjunction (sarhyoga), since 
dharma and adharma are qualities and conjunction is possible 
only for substances. It is not a case of samavaya, since 
dharma and adharma inhere in other souls and cannot inhere 
in God. 

Kumirila criticises the Nyaya view that establishes the 
existence of God by reasoning, and declares that the Vedas 
are composed by God. If the Vedas, considered to be the work 
of God, say that God is the creator of the world, no value 
need be attached to such a statement.?_ If the creator created 
the world, who can testify to it? Again, how does he create 
the world? If he has no material body, he cannot have any 
desire towards creation. If he has one, it cannot be due to 
himself, and so we require another creator of it. If his body 
be regarded as eternal, of what constituents is it made, since 
earth and the other elements are yet unproduced? If matter 
exists prior to his creative activity, there is no reason to 
deny the existence of other objects. What is the purpose of 
God in creating a world fraught with misery? The explana- 
tion of past karma is not available, since there is no creation 


' Jha: Prabhaharamimansa, pp. 80-7. 
* S.V., Sashbandhdhsepaparihdra, 114; Codands@ira, 142. 
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activities of the manas and the senses. Since these have no 
existence in moksa, the self exists in its pure essence without 
any kind of manifestation. It is a state devoid of charac- 
teristic qualities like pleasure, pain and the like. It may be 
regarded as a state of consciousness devoid of objective 
cognition or feeling of any sort. Kumirila, however, regards 
moksa as a positive state, the realisation of the 4tman, and 
this comes very near to the Advaita view. He thinks that 
knowledge is not enough for liberation. He believes that 
release can be attained through karma combined with 
jana. 


XVII 


Gop 


The Pirva Mim4rhsa posits a number of deities in order 
that prescribed offerings may be made to them. It does not 
go beyond these gods, since the observance of Vedic dharma 
does not require the postulation of any supreme power. 
Jaimini does not so much deny God as ignore him. No 
detail of the Vedic religion requires the assistance of God. 
The dharma is laid down by an eternal self-existent Veda, 
and we have already seen how attempts to regard the Veda 
as the work of God are rejected. The rewards of sacrifices 
are not due to any beneficent God. Even when the results 
do not appear at once, the supersensuous principle of apirva 
is produced, and in time it helps the sacrificer to his reward. 
There is no reliable evidence to prove the existence of an 
omniscient being. Perception, inference and scripture are all 
unavailing. The passages of the scripture, which declare 
“he knows all,” “he knows the world,” extol the merits 
of the sacrificer. The succession of works and the consequent 
effects go on from eternity to eternity like seed and plant. 
The Mim&rns4 jeclines to accept the belief in the periodic 
creation and dissolution of all things. The process of becoming 
and passing away is constant. It is idle to assume that the 
supreme Lord brings to a stand at one time the potencies of 
all the souls and then awakens them all when a new creation 
starts. While Prabhakara admits that the universe has 
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prior to it. He cannot create out of pity, since there are no 
beings to whom compassion can be shown. Besides, on such 
a view, only happy beings should have been created. We 
cannot say that no creation is possible without an element 
of pain, since nothing is impossible for God. But if he is 
limited by other considerations, then he is not omnipotent. 
lf creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy and would 
involve God in much wearisome toil. Nor would his desire 
to destroy the world be intelligible. Why should we trust his 
words? for, though he may not have created the world, he 
might say so to show off his great power.' If the creator 
differs from others in the amount of his dharma, the latter 
is possible only through the Vedas, and so they are prior to 
creation.* If it be said that the atoms act under the will 
of God, how does God’s will arise? If it is impelled by a cause 
like adrsta, that may as well be the cause of the world.3 If 
God depends on other things, then his independence is com- 
promised. If we introduce the will of God, that is enough to 
account for the world, and karma will sink into insignificance. 

As to the corporeal nature of the deities, Sabara thinks 
that the Vedas speak of such a nature by way of praise. To 
say that “we have taken hold of your hand” means that 
we have come under your protection.4 Both Prabhakara 
and Kumiérila deny the possession of bodies by gods. We 
do not derive the fruits of our actions through the favour of 
gods, and so they need not have any physical forms, Though 
the deities were taken as possessing some sort of reality by 
the founders of the Mimarms4, the later Mimarmsakas, anxious 
to emphasise the importance of mantras, argue that the 
sacrificer has nothing to do with the person of the gods, but 
should confine his attention to the mantras. They are 
inclined to regard the deities as imaginary, and yet persist in 
urging that making offerings to them will ensure reward, 
though they may not have any existence beyond the mantras 
addressed to them.s 

* Asystvapi hy asau briydd Atmaisvaryaprakiséanat, 60. 


* S.V., Sambandhahsepaparihdra, 44-72, 114-116. 
3 Ibid., 72-73. 4 See Sabara on ix. 1. 9. 


5 See Apadeva: Devatdsvarapavicara. 
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In a recent work on the Pirva Mim4rmhs4, an ingenious attempt is 
made to reconcile the Mimdrhs4 view on this question with that of 
the Veddnta.: It is argued that while Jaimini repudiates the con- 
ception of God as the distributor of rewards, he does not deny the 
existence of God as the creator of the world. While the other systems 
hold that God is the creator of the world as well as the apportioner 
of the fruits, Jaimini contends that God is not the latter. Any object 
is called a “ fruit’’ when it gives pleasure or pain to a person. So 
long as it is not related to an individual by way of enjoyment or 
suffering, it is not to be regarded as a “ fruit." When karma is said 
to be the cause of the “' fruit,”’ it means that it causes the enjoyment 
of the object and not its simple creation. Since Badardyanpa takes 
up Jaimini’s view in the third chapter of his work, he is attacking the 
view of Jaimini that apfiirva and not God is the cause of the apportion- 
ment of the rewards, If Jaimini had denied the creatorship of God, 
Badardyana would certainly have taken up its refutation in the second 
chapter, which is devoted to the criticism of the rival hypotheses. 
Jaimini felt that, if God had the sole responsibility for the inequalities 
of the world, he could not be freed from the charge of partiality and 
cruelty, and for this reason traced the varying fortunes of men to 
their past conduct. The explanation is not convincing, for things 
should first exist before we can derive happiness or misery from them. 
If apirva is the apportioner of our happiness and misery, then it must 
also be the creator of things. If God is necessary for creation, then 
apirva must be simply the principle of karma which God takes into 
account in the creation of the world. Directly or indirectly, God 
becomes the creator as well as the apportioner of the fruits. 


The lacuna in the Pirva Mimarhsa was so unsatisfactory 
that the later writers slowly smuggled in God. The force of 
the criticism that the unconscious principle of apirva cannot 
achieve the harmonious results attributed to it was felt.3 
Slowly the divine principle was introduced. But this super- 
intending Lord need not be regarded as bound by the law of 
karma, for no one is bound by his own nature. The law of 
karma expresses the constancy of God. When Kumirila 
admits that both karma (work) and upadsana (worship) are 
necessary for effecting liberation, he is positing the existence 
of God, though, of course, it is argued that updsana is a kind 
of karma which of itself produces its proper fruit. Evidently 
it was felt very early that the Mimarns4 system could not 
satisfy the thoughtful if it did not ally itself with theism. 


' P.Sastri: Parva Mimamsd, p. iii. * S.B., iii. 2. 38. 
3 Bhdmatt, iii. 2. 41. | "me 
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So Apadeva and Laugiksi Bhaskara declare that if the sacrifice 
is performed in honour of the supreme Lord, it will lead to 
the highest good. The tendency is carried out to its fullest 
extent in Vedanta DeSsika’s SeSvara Mimamsd. 

In the Pirva MimdrhsA the emphasis is on the ethical 
side. The ultimate reality of the world is looked upon as the 
constant principle of karma. God is righteousness, or dharma. 
The contents of dharma are embodied in the Vedas, and the 
Vedas simply reveal the mind of God. Kumirila says: 
“This Sastra called the Veda, which is Brahman in the 
form of sounds, is established by the one supreme spirit.” ! 
Kumirila opens his treatise with a prayer to Siva: “‘ Reverence 
to him whose body is made of pure knowledge, whose divine 
eyes are the three Vedas, who is the cause of the attainment 
of bliss, and who wears the crescent moon.’ The Vedas are 
the revelation of the mind of God. While the sacrificial 
works may be the special causes of bliss, God is the general 
cause. This view is also in consistency with the avowed 
purpose of Kuméarila to reinterpret the Mimarmsa doctrine 
so as to bring it into agreement with the non-naturalistic 
tendencies of the time.3 

It is unnecessary to say much about the unsatisfactory 
character of the Pirva Mimarhs4 as a system of philosophy. 
As a philosophical view of the universe it is strikingly incom- 


' Sabdabrahmeti yac cedath Sastrarh vedakhyam ucyate 
Tad apy adhisthitarth sarvam ckena param4tmand. 
(Tantravaritika, p. 719.) 
* Visuddhajfianadehdya trivedidivyacaksuse 
Sreyabpriptinimittdya namah somardhadharine. (S.V., i. 1.) 


P&rthasirathi, in his Nydyaratndkara, interprets this verse in a different 
sense, so as not to commit Kumirila to a theistic position. He makes the 
verse refer to the sacrificial ceremony. Visuddham mim4rhsay4 sarhSodhitath 
jfidinam eva deho yasya (that whose body is the knowledge purified by the 
Mim4rhs4 science); trivedy eva divyarh cakguh prakdéakarh yasya (that 
which is manifested by the three Vedas); somasya ardham sthAdnarh graha- 
camasddi tad dhdrine (that which is equipped with the vessels of soma); 
iti yajfiapakse’pi sathgacchate. He allows, however, that Kum4rila referred 
to the personal God “ Siva’’: viéveévaram mahidevath stutipirvarh nama- 
syati. From S.S.S.S. (viii. 37) we find that Kumérila believed that Atman 
is one as well as many, bhinndbhinnitmakatvatm4. This work, as a few 
others on the Vedanta, tries to make out that Kumirila was a Vedantin. 
3 Prayenaiva hi mimimsa loke lokdyatikyt4 
Tam Astikapathe kartum ayarh yatnab ksto may. (S.V.,i. 10.) 
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plete. It did not concern itself with the problems of ultimate 
reality and its relation to the world of souls and matter. Its 
ethics was purely mechanical and its religion was unsound. 
The performance of the sacrifice was regarded as the most 
essential thing, and the devatas disappeared from the sight 
of the sacrificers. The later Mimarhsakas openly tell us that 
the deity is that whose name is inflected in the dative case. 
In the formula “ Indraya svaha,” Indra is the deity. There 
is little in such a religion to touch the heart and make it 
glow. No wonder a reaction occurred in favour of a mono- 
theism, Vaisnava, Saiva, or Tantrika, which gave man a 
supreme God on whom he could depend and to whom he could 
surrender himself in sorrow and suffering. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE VEDANTA SUTRA 


The Vedanta and its interpretations—Authorship and date of the Sitra 
—Relation to other schools—Brahman—The world—The individual 
self—Moksga—Conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Vedanta philosophy deserves closer attention not only 
on account of its philosophical value, but also because it is 
closely bound up with the religion of India and is much more 
alive in that continent than any other system of thought. 
In one or the other of its forms the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time. 

The term “ Vedanta” means literally “the end of the 
Veda,” or the doctrines set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Vedas, which are the Upanisads. The views of the Upanisads 
also constitute ‘‘ the final aim of the Veda,”’ or the essence 
of the Vedas.t The Veddnia Sitra is called Brahma Sitra, 
because it is an exposition of the doctrine of Brahman, and 
also Sdriraka Siitra, because it deals with the embodiment 
of the unconditioned self. While the Karma Mimdamsd of 
Jaimini investigates the duties (dharma) enjoined by the Veda, 
together with the rewards attached thereto, the Ut#Hara 
Mimdamsdé of Badarayana describes the philosophico-theological 
views of the Upanisads.3 Together, the two form a systematic 
investigation of the contents of the whole Veda. The Upani- 

*“ Tilegsu tailavad vede veddntas supratisthitab’’ (Muktikopanigad). 
Gautama distinguishes between the Upanisads and the Vedanta (xxii. 9), 
= on — has always held that the Aupanigadas are the followers of 


* Sarfra, body. 
3 Cp. Vedhotavaiyakusumagrathantsthatvit sfitrandm (S.B., i. t. 1). 
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gads are but a series of glances at truth from various points 
of view, and not an attempt to think out the great questions 
consecutively. Yet those who look upon them as revealed 
truth are under an obligation to show that their teaching 
forms a consistent whole, and Badarayana attempts this work 
of systematisation. His work is not so much systematic 
philosophy as theological interpretation, ‘‘The work of 
Badarayana stands to the Upanisads in the same relation 
as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament ; it investi- 
gates their teaching about God, the world, the soul in its 
conditions of wandering and of deliverance, removes apparent 
contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together, and is especially concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents.”’* In five hundred and fifty-fve 
siitras, which consist mostly of two or three words each, the 
whole of the system is developed. The siitras are unintelligible 
by themselves, and leave everything to the interpreter. They 
refuse, Proteus-like, to be caught in any definite shape. 
Their teaching is interpreted sometimes in the bright hues of 
personal theism, sometimes in the grey abstractions of abso- 
lutism. In different theological schools different traditions 
became established very early, which thinkers like 

and Ramanuja reduced to writing. The commentators, of 
whom the chief are Sarhkara, Bhaskara, Yadavaprakdéa, 
Ramanuja, Kesava, Nilakantha, Madhva, Baladeva, Vallabha, 
and Vijfianabhiksu,? do not all develop the same view, and it 
is not an easy question to settle which of them can be accepted 
as a guide to the right understanding of the Siitra, for their 
commentaries were written at a time when the tenets had 
become matters of grave doubt and serious discussion. They 
develop their interpretations in the light of their own pre- 
conceived opinions, and sometimes overlook the literal and 
the obvious sense of the words in the effort to force the texts 


* DS., v. p. 21. 

* Indian tradition also makes Suka one of the earliest commentators. 
Sabara, in his P.M.B., called the Vyrttiki’ra Upavarga. It is the view of 
Sathkara also (iii. 3. 53 R&mAnuja and his followers call him Bodh&yana. 
Vedintadesika declares that the same man is called by both the names. 
The commentaries of Drimida, Tatka, Bhartrprapafica, Bh4ruci, Kapardi, 
Brahm&nanda and Guhadeva do not seem to be available. See S.B., i. 1. 4; 
i, 2.23: i 3.19; iL 4.42; iv. 3. 14, 
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to bear testimony to the truth of their own philosophic 
theories. The Si#ira is one of those rare books where each, 
in accordance with his merits, finds his reward. 


References to the other teachers of the Vedanta in Badardyana's 
work clearly make out that independent interpretations of the Upani- 
gads different from B&adaraiyana’s were also in vogue.t Even when 
Badaraéyana formulated his Sura, there were differences of opinion 
about such central topics as the characteristics of the released soul * 
and the relation of the individual soul to Brahman.’ Asmarathya 
holds the bhedabheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman, 
that it is neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different from 
it.¢ Audulomi is of opinion that the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time of final release, when it becomes merged in 
it,s and Kasakrtsna thinks that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, which, in some way or other, presents itself as the individual 
soul.6 The later interpreters accept one or more of these views. The 
Upanisads obviously were subjects of considerable discussion and 
B&dar&yana’s view of the Vedanta seems to be the outcome of a very 
prominent school of thought, though other schools of considerable 
repute also flourished. 


II 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


Tradition from Sathkara downwards attributes the Sitra to 
Badarayapa. The fact that the name of the latter is mentioned in 
several places in the third person 7 inclines one to think that Badardyana 
is not its author. Such a use of the third person is not, however, an 
uncommon practice in ancient India, and it need not imply a different 
authorship. Indian tradition identifies Badardyana, the author of 
the Sara, with Vydsa. Sarhkara's followers, Govindananda, Vacaspati 


* Badari (i. 2. 30: iii. 1. 11; iv. 3. 7; iv. 4. 10), Audulomi (i, 4. 21; 
iii. 4. 45; iv. 4. 6), ASmarathya (i. 2. 29; i. 4. 20), Kasakrtsna (i. 4. 22), 
K&rgndjini (iii. 1. 9), Atreya (iii. 4. 44), and Jaimini. Even the M.B. does 
not state their views. 

* iv. 3. 7-14; iv. 4. 5-7. 3 i, 4. 20-22. 

4 1. 4. 20. $ i. 4. 28. 6 i. 4. 22. 

74.3. 06; 3.3.99; Hi. 2.483 Mi. 4. 2; Hi. ¢ 8s i. 4. 393 iv. §. 25; 
iv. 4.7; iv. 4. 12. 

® Deussen, for example, argues that the works of Jaimini and Badardyapa, 
each of whom quotes both himself and the other, were compiled by a later 
editor into one work, which was commented upon by Upavarsa, and that 
the last work was the basis of the Sabarabhiisya on the P.M. and the 

bhisya on the B.S. (D.S.V., p. 24, fn. 17). 
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and Anandagiri identify Vyasa with Badarfyana; Ram4nuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha and Baladeva ascribe the Suva to Vyasa. Sometimes this 
view is contested on the ground that Jaimini, whom Badaradyana quotes 
a number of times, is a pupil of Vy4dsa, if we believe the Mahdbhdrata, 
Visnu Purana and the Bhadgavata, and so the cross references in the 
works of Jaimini and Bddardyana are not consistent with the relation 
of disciple and master. Sabara, Govinddnanda and Anandagiri hold 
that there is nothing inconsistent. It is not, however, clear what 
opinion Sarhkara himself held.* 

The Sitra alludes to the views of the Sathkhya and the Vaisesika 
schools and the Jains and the Buddhists. kara, R&m4&nuja, 
Madhva and Vallabha are unanimous in understanding references to 
the Gita (xv. 7; viii. 24), in ii. 3. 45 and iv. i. 10 respectively, and 
the first three see a similar reference to the Git (vii. 11) in iv. 1. 10. 
Many of the names mentioned in the Siva are also found in the Srauta 
Sitra, Asmarathya in the Afvalayana, Badari, Karsp&jini and K4éa- 
krtsna in the Katydyana, Atreya in the Taittiriya Prdtisdhhya Sitra. 
Atreya, Kaéakrtsna, Baddari are mentioned in Bodhayana’s Grhya 
Siitva and Atreya in Bhdradvdja Grhya Sita as well. Kasakrtsna is 
a very old Vedic commentator. Audulomi is referred to in the Mahd- 
bhdsya on P&nini.s Garuda Purdna, Padma Purdna and Manu refer 
to the Veddnia Saiva and Harivamsa, assigned by Hopkins to A.D. 200, 
contains clear references to it. Keith holds that Badarayana cannot 
be dated later than a.p. 200.4 Indian scholars are of opinion that 
the Safiya was composed in the period from 500 to 200 B.c. Fraser 
assigns it to 400 B.c.s Max Miller says: “ Whatever the date of the 
Bhagavadgitd is, and it is a part of the Mahdbhdrata, the age of the 
Vedanta Sitra and of Badaradyana must have been earlier.” ¢ 


See Belvadlkar, ‘“‘ Multiple Authorship of the Vedinta Sitras,” Indian 
Philosophical Review, October 1918, and Abhay Kumar Guha’s Jfvdiman 
in Brahma SGiras, p. 8. 

* {n one passage of his commentary on the B.S., Sathkara states that 
at the time of the transition from the Dvipara to the Kali age, an ancient 
sage and Vedic teacher named Ap&ntaratamas was born as Krsna Dvaipdyana 
by direction of Visnu. Since Sarhkara does not say that this Krsna 
Dvaipayana is the author of the B.S., Windischmann, and after him 
Telang, conclude that in Sathkara’s eyes the two personages were distinct 
(‘A Note on Badardyapa,” J.A.S., Bombay, vol. xvi, 1883, p. 190). 
Wherever Sarthkara quotes Vy4sa, he does so without implying that Vyisa 
is the author of the S@ra (ii. 1. 12; ii. 3. 47). There are many references 
to the B.G. and Sdntiparva of the M.B. in the B.S., if we accept the 
testimony of the commentators, which cannot be easily understood if the 
author of the Sidra and the writer of the M.B. were one. 

3 iv, 3. 14. 

« Karma-Mimdamhsd, pp. 5-6. Jacobi, however, believes that the Sd@ira 
was composed between A.D. 200 and 450 (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

$ Literary History of India, p. 196. 

*S.S., p. 113; Guha: Jivaiman in the Brahma Saiva. 
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ITI 


RELATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 


The exact relation of Badar&yana’s Vedania to Jaimini’s Mimdshsa 
is interpreted in different ways by the different commentators.' 
RamA4nuja, after Vrttikdra, holds that the two Mimdmsds belong to 
one work, while Samkara is of a different opinion. It may be that 
the two originally formed parts of the same treatise.» The two 
Mimamsds are pre-eminently orthodox systems, and were originally 
and primarily exegeses of Sruti or Veda or revelation. B&dardyanpa 
does not mention the Nyaya anywhere. The Yoga is linked with the 
Sathkhya, and the criticisms against the Sathkhya are said to hold 
good against the Yoga as well.s The Samkhya receives elaborate 
refutation,4 and is mentioned in many places.s It is the one system 
which is treated with great respect, partly because some of its doctrines 
are acceptable to Badardyanpa and partly because it is supported by 
sages like Manu and Vyasa. The Vaisesika doctrines are criticised,? 
and we gather that, in Badardyana’s time, the Vaisesika system was 
not in great repute. The several schools of Buddhism, the Lokdyata 
and the Bhagavata doctrines are also discussed.* The author of the 
S@iva is considerably influenced by the theism of the Bhagavadgita 
and the Bhagavatas. 


IV 


METAPHYSICAL VIEWS 


The Vedanta Siitra has four chapters. The first deals 
with the theory of Brahman as the central reality. Its 
purpose is samanvaya or reconciliation of the different Vedic 
statements on this subject. Any interpretation of religion, 
any explanation of God, soul and the world is bound to take 


* Badardyana refers to Jaimini in several places: i. 2. 28; i. 2. 31; 
i. gs 92; 1 4g 38; tl. s. 40; Hh 4. 23, HL 4. 28; HL ¢. 40; iv. 3. 123 
iv. 4. 5; iv. 4. 21. 

* See R.B., i. 1. 1; Jacobi: J.A.0.S., 1910. Deussen has suggested . 
an analogy in the sequence of the N.T. upon the old, when life under the 
law ey into life in spirit (D.S.V., p. 20). 

Si. 2.4. 

@ i. n. s-1r; L 4. 1-13; ii. x. 1-22; ii. 2. 1-10, - , 

Si. 1. 28; i. 2. 9; £2. 223; £ 3.3; £3. 88; &. @ 28; © 8. 29; 
ui. 3. $5 iv. 2. 22. 

§ See S.B., i. 4. 28. 7 ii, 2, 11-17. 

8 See li. 2, 1-45; i. 4. 28; iii. 3. 53-54. 
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account of the religious experiences of those who declare that 
they have seen the eternal, and all conflicts among the recorded 
experiences of the sages of the past require to be reconciled 
if the theory put forward is to be looked upon as a satisfactory 
one. We have, in the first chapter, an account of the nature 
of Brahman, its relation to the world and the individual 
soul. The second (avirodha) meets objections brought against 
this view and criticises rival theories. It also gives an account 
of the nature of the dependence of the world on God and 
the gradual evolution from and reabsorption into him, and 
in the latter part! there are interesting psychological dis- 
cussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes, its relation 
to God, body and its own deeds. The third discusses the 
ways and means (sadhana) of attaining Brahma-vidya. We 
have in it an account of rebirth and minor psychological and 
theological 3 discussions, together with many exegetical com- 
ments. The fourth deals with the fruits (phala) of Brahma- 
vidya. It also describes in some detail the theory of the 
departure of the soul after death along the two paths of the 
gods and the fathers and the nature of the release from which 
there is no return. Each chapter has four parts (padas), 
and the siitras in each part fall into certain groups called 
adhikaranas. Some textual differences in the readings adopted 
by the different commentators are found, though they are not 
all of great importance.‘ 

For Badaradyana the Veda is eternal’ and the Sastra is 
the great authority.6 He declares openly that there is no 
possibility of discovering metaphysical truth by means of 
tarka or reflection.?7 He admits that there are two sources 
of knowledge, Sruti and smrti, and calls them pratyaksam 
(perception) and anum4anam (inference)’ possibly because the 
latter, as Sarhkara suggests, requires a basis of knowledge 
(pramanyam), and the former not. The revealed Sruti, which 
is self-evident, is called pratyaksam. By Sruti Badardyana 
understands the Upanisads, and by smpti he means the 


fi, 3. 15 onwards. * iii. 2, 1, 10, 3 iil. 2, E141. 

4 See Belvalkar: The Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta Sa@tras, pp. 144- 
145, LP.R. 

$ i. 3. 29. 6 i. 2. 3. 2 ey A 

8 i. 3. 28; iii. 2. 24; iv. 4. 20. 
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Bhagavadgita, the Mahabharata, the Code of Manu. As in the 
world of secular knowledge, inference rests on perception, 
so is smrti dependent on éruti. Badardyana admits of no 
other pramanas. He makes a distinction between two spheres 
of existence, the thinkable, which is the region of prakrti, 
with the elements, mind, intellect and egoity and the 
unthinkable, which is Brahman. In the latter, S4stras are our 
only guide.t Any reasoning which is not in conformity with 
the Veda is useless for Badardyana. Reasoning proceeds 
from characteristic marks. But of Brahman we cannot say 
that it is characterised by this or that to the exclusion of 
other attributes. Reasoning, therefore, is subordinate to 
intuitional knowledge,* which can be obtained by devotion 
and meditation.3 . 

According to the Vedanta Sitra, the purusa and prakpti 
of the Sarnkhya are not independent substances, but modifica- 
tions of a single reality. A plurality of true infinites is not 
possible. The one infinite substance, Brahman, is identified 
with the highest reality set forth in the Upanisads. In the 
first chapter we have a discussion of the several descriptions 
of Brahman given in the Upanisads.4 He is the origin, 
support and end of the world,s the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. He creates without implements.6 A 
psychological proof of the reality of Brahman is offered on 
the evidence of dreamless sleep.?7 Brahman is not to be 
confused with the unintelligent pradhana, or the individual 
soul. He is possessed of all dharmas,’ and is the inner law 
and guide.? He has the qualities of purity, truth of purpose, 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc.*e His cosmic aspects are also 
brought out. He is the cosmic light, the golden person in 
the Sun, the cosmic space or 4kasa, and the cosmic breath 
or air or prana.** He is also the light in the soul.** He is 
to be contemplated as residing in the heart of man,"3 and we 
are allowed to look upon the omnipresent God as occupying 
a limited space. The ultimate ground of things is a single 


°i. 8.33 i, g. 27. ®* i. x. 6s fi, 3. 32, 3 iii. 2. 24. 

4 i. 2 and 3. $i. 2. 2. 6 ii. 1. 23-27 
2 8 ii. 1. 37. 9 i, 1. 20, 

© j, 2, 1-2; ii. 1. 30 i, t, 20-23. 3 i. 1. 24. 
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supreme spirit, which is the source of everything, and an 
adequate object of unqualified adoration and worship.* 

How are unintelligent things and intelligent souls to be 
related to the one supreme? Are we to regard them, as the 
Gita does, as the higher and the lower manifestations of 
the one reality? The Siva does not give a clear lead. The 
vagueness of the Upanisad view of creation remains in it. 
Brahman, itself uncreated and eternal,? is the cause of the 
whole universe.3 Every material element is created by 
Brahman.4 If, through the activity of the primary elements, 
the evolution of the world takes place, even then it is Brahman 
that confers the power through the exercise of which the 
evolution takes place. As it is said, Brahman, after creating 
the elements, enters them; and it is Brahman dwelling in 
the elements that effects the production of other things.s 

It has already been said that Brahman is the material 
cause as well as the instrumental cause of the world.6 Brahman 
is the creator of all things, and transforms himself into all 
things, as clay or gold becomes things of clay or of gold. In 
the Siitva? the nature of the relation between the cause and 
the effect, Brahman and the world, is discussed. The identity 
of cause and effect is brought out by two illustrations. Just 
as a piece of cloth, when rolled up, does not show its nature 
properly, but shows its nature fully when spread out, though 
the same piece of cloth is present in the two cases, so cause 
and effect are the same though their qualities differ.’ Just 
as, when breath is held up, the individual is not able to 
perform any action, though he continues to live, and, when 
the breath is let loose, he is able to move the limbs, the 
breath remaining the same throughout, similarly cause and 
effect produce different actions, though they really are the 
same.9 Brahman and the world are not different (ananya),?° 
even as the clay pot is not different from clay.** While the 


ei,8.% * ii. 3. 9. 
23. 6.85 £5. 25 Bh ees hee. ¢ ii, 3. 7. 
$9 £3 © i, 4. 23-27. 7 ii. 1. 14-20. 
§ ii, 1. 19, S.B. 


9 ii. 1. 20, S.B. The effect, according to R&m4&nuja, is a transformed 
condition of the cause. Even Sathkara owns that the world is only an 
avasthintara of Brahman as cloth of threads. 

te ii, r. 14. ee f.s.43 6.4. 22. 
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commentators agree that the cause is not different from the 
effect, the nature of the identity of Brahman and the world 
is differently explained by them, To Badardyana, ananya 
does not mean absence of difference or change. For the 
explanation of this change Sarhkara postulates avidya. The 
world exists only for those who are under the influence of 
avidya, even as the imagined serpent exists only for the man 
who has the wrong view of the rope. The other commentators 
hold to the theory of parinima or transformation. The 
instances of cause and effect given in the Ghandogya Upanisad 
are earth, gold and iron, and things made of them, and not 
rope and snake or shell and silver. Finite things are real as 
determinations of Brahman. The statement that Brahman is 
the material cause of the world suggests that the world is a 
modification of the substance of Brahman.* The world is 
not an illusion or a dream-like structure, but a real, positive 
something which has its origination, existence and absorption 
in Brahman,.? Badarayana believes that the power of creation 
belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even as heat belongs 
to fire.s Brahman for its own sport 4 develops 5 itself into the 
world without undergoing the least change® and without 
ceasing to be itself. Badarayana does not care to explain 
how this is possible. He does not even say, as Ramanuja 
and others urge, that Brahman has wonderful powers by which 
even the inconceivable might be achieved. He invites our 
attention to the apparently contradictory statements con- 
tained in the éruti, and warns us that we have no right to 
question the authority of the Sruti. From a philosophical 
point of view this answer is unsatisfactory. Sarhkara explains 
the situation and shifts the contradiction from the éruti to 
the individual mind, and contends that Brahman is not 
transformed into the world. We, the victims of the con- 
fusion, believe that the one changes into the other. He holds 
that the ultimate reality is Brahman, the indeterminate 
spirit, and argues that the world of knower, known and 
knowledge is somehow in Brahman. Ram§anuja is of a 
different opinion. He resorts to Sruti when he is confronted 
by the difficulty of a pure, secondless Brahman having the 


* 4.31.26. See also ii. 3. 7. * iii. 2. 3. 
si. 3. 1. 4 li, 1. 33. $f. 4. 2# © ii. 5. 29 
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beginningless (anadi) course of the world (jagatpravaha) for 
its second. The impossible is possible with God,* who has 
wonderful powers.? 


Badardyana 3 says that the soul is jfia, which Sarhkara interprets 
as intelligence, while RAmdnuja takes it as an intelligent knower. 
Vallabha agrees with Sarnkara, while Keéava thinks that the soul is 
both intelligence and knower. The individual soul is an agent (kart&).¢ 
Birth and death refer to the body and not the soul,s which has no 
beginning. It is eternal.6 The jivatman is said to be anu, of the 
size of an atom. R&ama&nuja, Madhva, KeSava, Nimbarka, Vallabha 
and Srikantha accept this view. Sarhkara is of opinion that the soul 
is all-pervading or vibhu, though it is considered to be atomic in the 
worldly condition.? Badar&yaypa holds that Brahman is in the indi- 
vidual soul, though the nature of Brahman is not touched by the 
character of the soul.* As the jiva and Brahman are different as the 
light of the sun and the sun, and as when the light is covered by clouds 
the sun is not affected, even so, when the jiva is subject to pain, 
Brahman is not.* The embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit 
and demerit, and is affected by pleasure and pain, while the highest 
self has an opposite nature and is free from all evil. The statements 
“That art thou” and “ This 4tman is Brahman” attempt to show 
that the two, Brahman and 4tman, God and man, are in reality one. 
If Brahman be the cause of everything, it must be the cause of the 
individual soul as well. The absolute divine essence is present in all 
its manifestations. Every individual shares in the spirit of God. It 
is not clear, from Badardyana’s account, in what exact manner the 
individual is related to Brahman, as a part (arhSa) or reflection (Abhdsa) 
of the universal self..* Badardyana points out that Asmarathya, 
Audulomi, and K&aSsakrtsna take up different positions with regard to 
the relation of the individual soul to Brahman. Aésmarathya thinks 
that the soul is a part of Brahman, even in a spatial sense. Audulomi 
holds that, in deep sleep, the soul is temporarily in union with Brahman. 
Kaégakrtsna, whose opinion Sarhkara upholds, believes that Brahman 


t See R.B., ii. 1. 27. 

* According to the B.S. (iii. 2. 3), the world is not m4y4 as dreams are, 
The word “ may4”’ is, as is clear from the later Vedanta, highly ambiguous. 
We may take it to mean arthapratyayaSinyatva with Bhdskara, or 
drstanastasvaripatva with Sathkara, or aécaryatmakatva with R&m&nuja, 
or sarvabhavandsamarthya with Vallabha. 

5 ii. 3. 18. ¢ ii, 3. 33-39. S ii. 3. 16. 6 ii. 3. 28, 

7 See ii. 2. 19-28. The jivas, according to the B.S., are of four classes; 
those born of uterus (jardyuja), of eggs (andaja), or moisture (Svedaja), and 
of plants (udbhijja). All of them are considered to be conscious, though 
in different degrees. The plants are not able to express their consciousness 
on account of the predominance of famas. 

8 i. 2-8. 9 ii. 3. 46. See Kedava on it. 

* j.1.17. See also ii. 1. 22. " ii. 2. 43 and 50. 
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God at all. The diversity of mankind is determined by the 
karma of the individuals.: God is limited by the necessity 
of taking into account the previous lives of men. The unequal 
distribution of happiness is the expression of the moral order 
of which God’s will is the embodiment. So Brahman is 
neither partial nor pitiless, and has not the delightful free- 
dom and irresponsibility which some theologians would like to 
attribute to him. If God's inexorable impartiality is saved 
by the doctrine that he renders unto every man according to 
his work, the other view that God himself is the causal agent 
of right and wrong conduct * remains unexplained. If God 
pulls the strings for every kind of action, then he is the agent 
as well as the patient. He seems to be inextricably involved 
in the endless succession, and is also the giver to himself of 
the fruits of good and evil. Here again the Si#ra resorts to 
Sruti, but does not attempt to remove the contradiction, 

In chapter iii of the Si#ra it is pointed out how ethical 
discipline can secure for the individual a body fit for the 
acquirement of absolute knowledge or Brahmajfiana. The 
general rules of the Upanisads regarding the purification of 
the instruments in our possession are accepted.3 The three 
upper classes are, as a rule, allowed the right to perform 
sacrifices, etc., and even $Siidras and women attain salvation 
through the grace of the Lord. The author finds that active 
service and renunciation of the world get equal support from 
the scriptures,5 and is himself inclined towards the combining 
of the spirit of renunciation with strenuous life.6 Action 
done out of ignorance, but not all action, impedes the rise 
of spiritual perception or jfiina.?7 Whatever freedom we 
might have after attaining release, on earth, even in the 
jivanmukta condition, action is enjoined.’ Following the 
Upanisads, the Sira allows worship of gods who grant 
blessings to their devotees, though even these are governed 
by the supreme.9 The reality is beyond and not contained in 
the pratikas, or symbols, which are permitted in view of the 
weakness of man.'® The absolute is avyakta or unmanifested, 


' il, 1. 34. * iii. 2.41; Kaustiaki Up., iii. 8. 

3 ii, 3. 40-42. ‘iL 3. 34-38; iii. 4. 38. ; 

* ili, 4. 9. ® iii. 4. 32-35. 7 iii. 4. 26, 
® iii. 4. 32. 9 ili, 2. 38-41. © iv. 1. 4. 
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exists, whole and undivided, in the form of the individual soul, and 
Badardyana simply mentions these different opinions, but does not 
say which view he supports. The passage that the jiva is a part 
(arhga) of the highest reality is taken by Sarhkara to mean “ a part as 
it were’ (ath4a iva). Since Brahman, who is not composed of parts, 
cannot have parts in the literal sense, Bhaskara and Vallabha assert 
that the jiva is a part of the Lord because there is difference as well as 
identity between them. R&m4&nuja, Nimbirka, Baladeva and Srikantha 
think that the jiva is a real part of Brahman, even as the light issuing 
from a luminous object like the fire or the sun is a part of that object. 
The view that the jiva is both different and not different from the 
supreme, even as a serpent is both different and not different from its 
folds, is refuted. R&amanuja, however, takes the sitra as dealing 
with the relation of Brahman to matter, and disputes the view that 
matter is only a different posture of Brahman and not different from 
it, even as the folds of the serpent are only a different position of and 
not different from the serpent. Ramdnuja contends that both jiva 
and matter are parts of Brahman. KeSava argues that matter is both 
different from and one with Brahman, even as the serpent and its 
hood are different and also not different when the serpent is viewed 
as a whole. Matter is identical with Brahman inasmuch as its very 
existence depends on Brahman, and it is different from Brahman 
since it has name and form. The jiva is also different and not different 
from Brahman, and the difference is certainly real.« There is strong 
support for the view that Badardyana looks upon the difference 
between Brahman and the individual soul as ultimate, i.e. something 
which persists even when the soul is released. The jiva, though 
minute in size, pervades the whole body even as a little sandal ointment 
refreshes the whole body.$ 


The world is due to the will (sarhkalpa) of God. It is his 
lil4, or play. It does not, however, mean that he created sin 
and suffering for his joy or, as it is sometimes put in some 
religious schemes, that there may be inferior creatures who 
will praise and glorify him for his eternal greatness. A God 
all blissful, who delights in the suffering of creatures, is no 


' i, 4. 19-22. + ii. 3. 43, S.B. 3 iii, 2. 27. 

« Kedéava on iii. 2. 27-28. 

$s ii. 3. 23. According to the Sara, the jiva has its seat in the hydaya 
or the hrtpadma, which is a subtle centre of the spinal cord of the nervous 
system, where different nerves, tor in number, meet. Of them all, the 
sugumpa passes up to the cranium. At the approach of death, the 
soul, through the grace of the Lord, breaks open the knot of the hrdaya 
and enters the path sugumad, and passes out of the body, piercing the 
skull (iv. 2. 17). When the jiva passes out of the body, it does so enveloped 
by the subtle senses, mind (manas), and the chief priya (ili, 1. 1-7; 
jv. 2. 3-21). It takes rebirth along with them. 
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though he is seen in the state of samrddhana.t The highest 
kind of religion is the possession of God-vision. Those who 
are incapable of developing this spiritual intuition rely on 
the $astras. The ultimate end of the individual is the attain- 
ment of the self.2 We cannot say whether this union with 
the self is of the nature of identity or communion and fellow- 
ship. Badarayana believes in jivanmukti or liberation in 
life. Knowledge of Brahman puts an end to the karmas 
which have not begun to operate,3 though the body lasts 
until the karmas which have started to operate (4rabdha) are 
exhausted.4 

In chapter iv we have an account of how the individual 
soul reaches Brahman through the devayana, whence there is 
no return. In iv. 4. 5-7, the characteristics of the released 
soul come up for discussion. According to Audulomi, its 
chief feature is thought. Jaimini maintains that it has a 
number of exalted qualities, and the author of the Si#ra 
declares himself in favour of a combination of these two 
views. After mentioning the almost infinite power and 
knowledge which will come to the liberated soul on attaining 
moksa, the author remarks that none, however, will get the 
power of creating, ruling and dissolving the universe,’ since 
that belongs to God alone. Madhva and Ramanuja easily 
explain this passage, since it is in line with their doctrine of 
the eternal distinction of soul and God.6 Badarayana, how- 
ever, is not explicit on this question. While some passages 
declare the difference to be permanent,’ others explain it 
away.® 


Vv 


CONCLUSION 


Badarayana affirms a monistic view of the world. He will 
have nothing to do with polytheism or a plurality of inde- 
pendent and equally ultimate reals or unoriginate souls or a 
dualism between God and the Evil One. He accepts the two 
views of Brahman as the indeterminate intelligence (nirvisesa 

1 iii. 2. 23-24. * i, 2. 9. 3 iv. 1. 13-15. 


4 iv. 1. 19. § iv. 4. 17. 6 i. 2, 17. 
? iv. 4. 17 and ar. * iv. 2. 13 and 16. 
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cinmatra) held by Badari, Kasakrtsna and Audulomi, and 
determinate personal Lord (savisesa) held by Asmarathya 
and Jaimini. From the nature of the Si#ra, it is not possible 
to set forth the way in which these two accounts are reconciled 
in the mind of the author. The Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is avikari or changeless, nityam or eternal. The 
world is changing and impermanent. How can such an 
effect issue from such a cause? The Siva simply asserts 
on the basis of Sruti that Brahman develops itself into the 
universe and remains transcendent.* 


The attempt at a more adequate definition of the causality 
of Brahman (brahmak4ranat&) leads to divergent views. Sathkara 
argues that Brahman produces the world without undergoing any 
substantial change, Ram&nuja and Vallabha believe that the world 
is the actual product of Brahman, s.e. Brahman is really transformed 
into the world. Again, Badardyana says, though Brahman is in the 
individual soul, still, there is no pollution of Brahman by the defects 
of the individual on account of the difference in nature between the 
two.* He asserts both identity and difference between Brahman and 
the individual soul. There is no logical statement of this position. 
Sathkara finds it impossible to make the Sitrakdra’s ideas of Brahman 
applicable to the nirguna, nirvisesa Brahman of the Upanisads, while 
the other commentators are willing to take the Sitrakdra’s definitions 
as relevant to the highest Brahman. The latter argue that the 
Sitrakdra is unaware of the theory of a twofold Brahman or of the 
unreality of the world. The author of the Sdirva could not have 
refuted the Sathkhya and discussed the theories of creation 80 seriously, 
if he had held that the world was an appearance, in which case its 
creatorship was out of the question. It may well be that Badardyana 
believes in a really changing aspect of the Divine nature, a svaga- 
tabheda, which enables Brahman to manifest itself in various objects 
and under the limitations of individual life. A clear statement is, 
however, lacking. 

The state of the released soul is one of non-separation (avibhaga) 
from Brahman. This simple formula of non-separation is capable of 
varied interpretations which it gets from the later commentators. 
Sarhkara takes it to mean a complete identification with the universal 
self, while RamAnuja interprets it as a partial assimilation to God. 
Room is found for both in Sathkara’s system. On the question of 
ethics, Badarfyana does not discuss the relation of renunciation to 
action and the efficacy of these to the attainment of the end. In 
religion, he looks upon Brahman as unmanifested (avyakta), and yet 
as an object of spiritual] perception. The two require to be reconciled. 


© 4. 4. 27. i. 2. 8, 
* 
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The Stra of Badarayana reflects the indecision and 
vagueness characteristic of the Upanisads, whose teachings 
it attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many 
seeds of doubt and discussion. Any attempt at a more 
precise characterisation of the views of the siitras is bound 
to contain many rocks of offence and sources of spiritual 
disturbance. We shall see in the sequel how identical formulas 
give rise to various interpretations through the differences of 
spiritual setting into which they are received, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF SAMKARA 


Introduction—Date—Life and personality of Sarhkara—Literature— 
Gaudap&da’s KdrikdQ—Buddhist influence—Analysis of experience— 
Causation—Creation—Ethics and religion—Relation to Buddhism— 
General estimate of Gaudap4&da’s position—Bhartrshari—Bhartsprapafica 
kara’s relation to the Upanigads and the Brahma Saira—Relation 
to Buddhism and other systems of philosophy—The reality of Atman 
—Its nature—Theory of knowledge—Mechanism of knowledge—Per- 
ception, its nature and varieties—Inference—Scriptural testimony— 
Refutation of subjectivism—Criterion of truth—Inadequacy of logical 
knowledge — Self-consciousness — Adhy&sa — Anubhava — Scriptural 
_ authority—Higher wisdom and lower knowledge—Sarhkara and Kant, 
Bergson and Bradley—The objective approach—Reality and existence 
—Space, time and cause—The world of phenomena—Brahman—Sagupa 
and Nirgupa—Ié4évara—Proofs for the existence of God—Brahman and 
Iévara—Personality—Creation—The phenomenal character of I4vara— 
Being, not-being and becoming—-The phenomenality of the world— 
The doctrine of m&y4—Avidy&—Is the world an illusion ?—~Avidy4 and 
m&iyai—The world of nature—The individual self—Saksin and jiva— 
Brahman and jiva—Avacchedavdada—Bimbapratibimbavida— 
and jfva—Ekajivavada and Anekajivavida—Ethics—Charges of intel- 
lectualism and asceticism considered—Jfiana and Karma—Karma and 
freedom—Mokga—Future life—Religion—Conclusion. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Advaitism of Sarhkara is a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. Its austere intellectualism, its 
remorseless logic, which marches on indifferent to the hopes 
and beliefs of man, its relative freedom from theological 
obsessions, make it a great example of a purely philosophical 
scheme. Thibaut, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for Sarhkara, speaks of his philosophy in these words: ‘‘ The 
doctrine advocated by Sasnkara is, from a purely philosophical 
point of view, and apart from all theological considerations, 
445 
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the most important and interesting one which has arisen on 
Indian soil ; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by Sarhkara, nor any of the non- 
Vediantic systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation.” ! 
It is impossible to read Sarhkara’s writings, packed as they 
are with serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration 
and profound spirituality. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the abysmal 
mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve to say neither 
more nor less than what could be proved, Sarnkara stands 
out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley 
crowd of the religious thinkers of medizval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither a before 
nor an after. It has a self-justifying wholeness characteristic 
of works of art. It expounds its own presuppositions, is ruled 
by its own end, and holds all its elements in a stable, reasoned 
equipoise. The list of qualifications? which Sarkara lays 
down for a student of philosophy brings out how, for him, 
philosophy is not an intellectual pursuit but a dedicated life. 
The first, ‘‘ discrimination between things eternal and non- 
eternal,” demands of the student the power of thought, which 
helps him to distinguish between the unchanging reality and 
the changing world. For those who possess this power, it is 
impossible to desist from the enterprise of metaphysics. 
“ Renunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the other world ” is the second requirement. In the empirical 
world and man’s temporal life within it there is little to 
satisfy the aspirations of spirit. Philosophy gets its chance, 
as well as its justification, through the disillusionment which 
life brings. The seeker after truth must refuse to abase 
himself befure things as they are and develop an austere 
detachment characteristic of the superior mind. Moral pre- 
paration is insisted on as the third requisite,3 and, lastly, 
longing for liberation (mumuksutvam) is mentioned. We 

* Introduction to B.S., p. xiv. The system of Sarhkara, according to 
Sir Charles Eliot, “in consistency, thoroughness and profundity, holds the 
first place in Indian philosophy " (Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 208). 

* S.B., Introduction. s S.B., ii. 1.1, 
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must have a mind disposed, as St. Luke expresses it, ‘‘ for 
eternal life”! Sarhkara presents to us the true ideal of 
philosophy, which is not so much knowledge as wisdom, not 
so much logical learning as spiritual freedom. For 

as for some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision 
of eterna] truth, majestic in its freedom from the petty cares 
of man’s paltry life. Through the massive and at the same 
time subtle dialectic of Sarnkara there shows forth a vivid, 
emotional temperament, without which philosophy tends to 
become a mere game of logic. A master of the strictest logic, 
he is also master of a noble and animated poetry which belongs 
to another order. The rays of his genius have illumined 
the dark places of thought and soothed the sorrows of 
the most forlorn heart. While his philosophy fortifies and 
consoles many, there are, of course, those to whom it seems 
to be an abyss of contradiction and darkness. But whether 
we agree or differ, the penetrating light of his mind never 
leaves us where we were. 


II 


DATE AND LIFE OF SAMKARA 


According to Telang, Sathkara flourished about the middle or the 
end of the sixth century a.p.2- Sir R.G. Bhandarkar proposes a.p, 680 
as the date of Sarhkara’s birth, and is even inclined to go a few years 
earlier.3 Max Miller and Professor Macdonell hold that he was born 
in A.D. 788, and died in a.p. 820, That he flourished in the first quarter 
of the ninth century is also the opinion of Professor Keith. 

The picture of a solitary ascetic thinker, at home in austere medita- 
tion as well as in practical work, touches our imagination. Some of 
Sathkara’s disciples compiled biographical accounts of which the chief 


t Acts, xiii. 48. See I.P., pp. 45-46. 

* His argument is that POrnavarman referred to in Sarhkara’s com- 
mentary on the B.S. was a Buddhist king of Magadha about that time. 

3 See the Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1882, p. 15. 

4 I1.L.A., p. 30. Im the N&ndisloka of Prabodhacandroduya of Krsna 
Migra (eleventh century A.D. circa), the most popular illustrations of the 
conception of miy4 as those of the mirage and the snake-rope are given. 
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are Madhava’s Samskaradigvijaya and Anandagiri’s Samharavijaya.' 
Sathkara belonged to the simple, learned and hardworking Nambidri 
sect of Brahmins of Malabar, and is generally supposed to have been 
born at K4ladi, on the West Coast of the peninsula.» Though there 
is a tradition that Siva was the family deity of Sathkara, it is also 
held that he was by birth a Sakta. Early in his youth he went to 
a Vedic school, presided over by Govinda, the pupil of Gaudapdda. 
In all his works, Sathkara subscribes himself as the pupil of Govinda, 
who evidently taught him the main principles of the Advaita system. 
Even while a young boy of eight he is said to have devoured with 
avidity and delight all the Vedas. Apparently he was a youthful prodigy 
of Vedic learning and free intelligence. He was impressed with the 
mystery and importance of life, and had an early vision of the beauty 
of holiness. Before he learned the ways of the world, he rejected them 
and became a safifiydsin. But he was no passionless recluse. The 
pure flame of truth burned within him. He wandered as a teacher 
from place to place, engaging in discussions with the leaders of other 
schools of thought. According to the traditional accounts, he met, 
in the course of these tours, Kumdrila 3 and Mandana Misra, who later 
became his disciple under the name of Sure$vardicdrya.¢ The story of 
his entering the dead body of Amaruka shows that Sathkara was an 
adept in yogic practices. He established four mutts or monasteries, 
of which the chief is the one at Sringeri in the Mysore Province. The 
others are those at Piri in the East, Dvdrak& in the West, and 
Badarinath in the Himalayas. A touching incident, about which 
tradition is unanimous, shows how full of the milk of human kindness 
and filial affection Sarhkara was. In open defiance of the rules which 
govern the order of Safifiydsins, Sarhkara performed the funeral rites of 
his mother, and thus incurred the serious opposition of his community. 
He died at Ked4rn&th in the Himalayas at the age of thirty-two, according 
tothe tradition. To us, men of life and feeling, there seems to be a certain 
bareness in the life of Sathkara lacking the colour and joy of cheerful 
fellowship and social amusement, but this is generally the case with 
those who pursue the higher life and feel called to exalt God's righteous- 
ness and the claims of spirit. He was a prophet commissioned to lead 
@ people along the paths of virtue, and nobody in India can undertake 


1 Cidvilasa and Sadananda wrote some accounts. Shanda Purdga gives 
a few facts (see ix). A Madhva writer, NardyandcSrya, relates some details 
in his Madhvavijaya and Mapimafjari. But many of the facts mentioned 
in these are legendary and of doubtful historical value. Sce Life and Times 
of Sarhkara, by C. N. Krispaswimi Aiyar, Madras. 

* Anandagiri holds that Sathkara was born at Cidambarcm in 44 B.c. 
and died in 12 8.c. His views have not received much support. 

3 A South Indian tradition states that Sathkara was a disciple of 
Kumirila. 

¢ Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore has urged cogent arguments against 
the identification of Sure$vara with Maydana Miéra. Sce J.R.A.S., April 


1923, and January 1924. 
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this task if he does not back his message with a life of detachment 
from the cares of the world. 

In a few years Sarhkara practised several careers, each enough to 
satisfy an ordinary man. His great achievement in the field of specu- 
lation is the Advaita system which he developed by means of commen- 
taries on the ancient texts. He found it the best way to reconcile 
contemporary standards of knowledge and belief with the ancient texts 
and traditions, The sixth and the seventh centuries saw the rise of 
popular Hinduism. In the South, Buddhism had begun to decline * 
and Jainism was at its zenith. The Vedic rites were falling into 
disrepute. Saivite bhaktas (adiyars) and Vaisnavite devotees (A]vars) 
were popularising the way of devotion to God. Festivals and temple 
worship connected with Purdnic Hinduism were spreading everywhere. 
In South India the Pallava sovereignty was supreme, and in the freedom 
and peace afforded by a central government, Brahmanism was being 
transformed into Hinduism, The religious persuasions of the Pallava 
kings give a clear indication of the reconstruction then taking place. 
While the earliest rulers of the Pallava dynasty were Buddhists, those 
next in order were Vaisnavites, while the latest were Saivites. As a 
reaction against the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and the devotional 
one of theism, the Mim4rhsakas were exaggerating the importance of 
Vedic rites. Kumd&rila and Mandana Misra denounced the value of 
jfidna and safifiydsa, and insisted on the value of karma and the stage 
of the householder. Sarthkara appeared, at one and the same time, as 
an eager champion of the orthodox faith and a spiritual reformer. He 
tried to bring back the age from the brilliant luxury of the Purdnas 
to the mystic truth of the Upanisads. The power of the faith to lead 
the soul to the higher life became for him the test of its strength. He 
felt impelled to attempt the spiritual direction of his age by formulating 
a philosophy and religion which could satisfy the ethical and spiritual 
needs of the people better than the systems of Buddhism, Mimarhs& 
and Bhakti. The theists were veiling the truth in a mist of sentiment. 
With their genius for mystical experience, they were indifferent to the 
practical concerns of life. The Mimdrhsaka emphasis on karma 
developed ritualism devoid of spirit. Virtue can face the dark perils 
of life and survive only if it be the fine flower of thought. The Advaita 
philosophy alone, in the opinion of Sarhkara, could do justice to the 
truth of the conflicting creeds, and so he wrote all his works with the 
one purpose of helping the individual to a realisation of the identity 
of his soul with Brahman, which is the means of liberation from 
saths4ra.* In his wanderings from his birthplace in Malabar to the 
Him4&layas in the north he came across many phases of worship, and 


* While Fahian saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth century, Yuan- 
Chwang, who came later, i.e. in the sixth and seventh centuries, witnessed 
evident signs of decline. Bana’s Harsacarita confirms this impression. 

* * Sarhsdrahetunivyttisidhanabrahmatmaikatvavidyapratipattaye.” See 
S.B., i. 1. 1. 
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pted all those which had in them the power to elevate man and 

his life. He did not preach a single exclusive method of salva- 
tion, but composed hymns of unmistakable grandeur addressed to 
the different gods of popular Hinduism—Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Sirya. 


pathies and the wealth of natural endowment. While revivifying the 
popular religion, he also purified it. He put down the grosser mani- 
festations of the Sakta worship in South India, and it is a pity that 
his influence is not perceptible in the great temple of KAli in Calcutta. 
In the Deccan, it is said that he suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva as a dog under the name of Mallari, and the pernicious practices 
of Kapalikas whose god Bhairava desired human victims. He con- 
demned branding or marking the body with hot metallic designs. 
He learned from the Buddhist church that discipline, freedom from 
superstition and ecclesiastical organisations help to preserve the faith 
clean and strong, and himself established ten religious orders of which 
four retain their prestige till to-day. 

The life of Sathkara makes a strong impression of contraries. He 
is a philosopher and a poet, a savant and a saint, a mystic and a religious 
reformer. Such diverse gifts did he possess that different images 
present themselves, if we try to recall his personality. One sees him 
in youth, on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater ; 
another regards him as a shrewd political genius, attempting to impress 
on the people a sense of unity; for a third, he is a calm philosopher 
engaged in the single effort to expose the contradictions of life and 
thought with an unmatched incisiveness ; for a fourth, he is the mystic 
who declares that we are all greater than we know. There have been 
few minds more universal than his, 


III 


LITERATURE 


The central texts of the school are Sarhkara’s commentaries on 
the principal Upanisads,' the Bhagavadgtta and the Vedanta Sitra. 
Upadesasahasri and Vivehkactiiddmani reflect his general position. His 
popular hymns to the different forms of Godhead, such as Daksind- 
mirti Stotra, Harimide Stotra, Anandalahari and Saundaryalahart, 
explain to us his faith in life and justify his love of it. Other works 
attributed to him are Aptavajrasict, Atmabodha, Mohamudgara, Dasa- 
Sloht, Aparoksdnubhuti and commentaries on Visnusahasrandma and 
Sanatsujatiya, The many strands of the complex texture of his 


* The Chandogya, the Brhaddrapyaka, the Taitirtya, the Attareya, the 
Svetasvatara, the Kena, the Katha, the Isa, the Praina, the Mundaka, and 
the Mdndakya. He is also said to have written commentaries on the 
Atharvasikha, Atharvasiras and Nysishhatépantya Upanisads, 
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personality found their expression in his writings. The great point 
about his style is the way in which it mirrors the qualities of his mind, 
its force, its logic, its feeling and its sense of humour, The philosophy 
set forth by Sarhkara has a long history which is yet in progress. The 
upholders of other views generally support their positions 4 refuting 
those of Sathkara. This has rendered necessary a defence of Sathkara’s 
position in every age. It is not possible for us to trace adequately 
the fortunes of his system in times later than his own.' 


+ Sureévaricdrya’s Vdritikas and Naisharmyasiddhi, Vacaspati’s Bhamatt, 
Padmapdda’s Paftcapddikd, and Anandagiri’s Nydyanirnaya are well-known 
Advaita treatises, which were composed immediately after Sarkara’s time. 
Amalinanda’s Kalpataru (middle of the thirteenth century) is a commentary 
on Bhdmatt. Appayadiksita (sixteenth century) wrote his Kalpatarupari- 
mala, a voluminous treatise on the Kalpataru, His Siddhdntalesa is an 
important summary of the divergent developments of Advaita. Padma- 
pida’s Paftcapddikd, which is an elaborate gloss on the first four sitras, 
was commented on by Prakdéaitman (A.D. 1200) in his Paficapddikdvivarana. 
Vidydranya (fourteenth century), generally identified with Madhava, wrote 
hist Vivaranaprameyasamhgraha as a gloss on PrakaSatman’s work. While 
his Paficadast is a classic of later Advaita, his Jivanmuhtiviveha is also of 
considerable value. Tradition is divided as to the authorship of the 
Paftcadast. Vidy&Sranya is said to have written the first six chapters and 
Bh&ratitirtha the other nine (see Pitambarasvamin's ed., p. 6). Niscaladdsa, 
in his Vyrttiprabhdhara (p. 424), assigns the first ten to Vidydranya and the 
other five to Bh&ratitirtha. Sarvajfidtmamuni (a.D. goo) made a general 
survey of Sathkara’s position in his Sarhksepasdriraka, which was commented 
on by Rimatirtha. $ri1 Harsa’s Khapdanakhandakhddya (A.D. 1190) is the 
greatest work of Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the 
vanity of philosophy, setting forth the inability of the human mind to 
compass those exalted objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as 
worthy of its pursuit. In the spirit of Nagarjuna, he analyses the common 
categories with minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a 
long and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that 
nothing can be conclusively proved to be either true or false. Everything 
is doubtful except universal consciousness. His belief in the ultimate 
reality of spirit marks him off from Buddhist nihilism (i. 5). He discusses 
at great length the praminas of the Nydya, its theory of causation, and 
argues that the Nydya is busy with apparent existence and not reality. 
The diversity of things is not ultimate (i. 9), while the absolute ts, though 
never known. Citsukha wrote a commentary on it in addition to an inde- 
pendent work on the same lines known as Tativadipihd. Citsuhhtyam is 
criticised in Nydydmrtam. Madhusidana Sarasvat! (sixtechth century) 
criticises the latter work in his Advattasiddhi. RAmi&cirya criticises Advaita- 
siddhi in his Tarafigint. Gaudabrahmdnandtyam, or Gurucandrikd, a work 
by BrahmAnanda, is a defence of A dvaitasiddhi against the criticism of Tarag- 
giet. Sathkara Miéra and Raghun&tha wrote independent works on the 
Khagdana, Dharmarija’s Veddntaparibhdsd (sixteenth century) is an excellent 
manual of logical metaphysics. RAimakysna, the son of Dharmardija, wrote his 
Sikhdmapt on it. Amaraddsa’s Magiprabhd is a useful gloss on it. 
Vijfidnabhikgu’s VijAdndmyta (sixteenth century) attempts to prove that 
the duality of the Sarthkhya persists within the Vedinta. Advaitdnanda’s 
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IV 


GAUDAPADA 


Gaudapada! is the first systematic exponent of the 
Advaita Vedanta. He is reputed to be the teacher of 
Sarhkara’s teacher, Govinda, and is said to have lived about 
the beginning of the eighth century or the end of the seventh.* 
It is said that Gaudapida also wrote a commentary on the 
Utaragila. The central principles of the Advaita philosophy, 
such as the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, Maya, the inapplicability of causation to ultimate 
reality, jfiana or wisdom, as the direct means to moksa or 


Brahmavidydbharana (fifteenth century), Govinddnanda’s Ratnaprabpd, 
Sadananda’s Vedantasdra (fifteenth century), with its commentaries, Subodhint 
and Vidvanmanorafjant, Prakifainanda’s Siddhdntamuhtdvali, Sadinanda’s 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Laksmidhara’s Advailamakaranda are other works of 
considerable importance. Many of the later Upanisads, such as Mahopanisad 
and religious works like Yogavdsisjha and Adhydimardmayapa, advocate 
advaitism, Yogavdsistha is coloured by the Buddhist views. Cp. 


Yad idath dySyate kificit tan nasti kim api dhruvam 

Yatha gandharvanagarath yathd vari marusthale (ii). 
Many other works on Advaita Vedanta have been written which do not 
add to the depth and solidity of Sarhkara’s utterances. Surevara, 
Vacaspati, Padmapdda, Sri Harga, Vidydranya, Citsukha, Sarvajidtmamuni, 
Madhusidana Sarasvati, Appayadiksita, though they all belong to the same 
general type of thinking, have something fresh to say, and reflect some facet 
of the meaning of absolute idealism not seen before with the same intensity. 
While they employ the same method and expound the same view, they yet 
manage to maintain their own individualities. 

' * He is, perhaps, not the same as the author of the commentary on the 

Sarthkhya system. 

» He must be much earlier, since Wallcser states that the Kdrikd is 
quoted in the Tibetan translation of Bhavaviveka’s Tarkajvdia, The latter 
author is earlicr than Yuan Chwang, and Gaudapida must be therefore 
about A.D. 550 or so (see Jacobi, J.A.0.S., April 1913). Jacobi believes 
that the Kdrikd is later than the B.S. This view is not affected by the 
absence of any references to the B.S. in the ancient Buddhist works, for 
the “‘ enigmatical character” of the B.S. makes it impossible for outsiders 
to quote it to illustrate points of the Vedanta philosophy, “ Besides, the 
Buddhists may have ignored the old Vedanta of Bidardyana, as the Jainas 
did so late as the ninth century A.p.; but they could not well have ignored 
the Gaudap&d!, since that work taught a philosophy which resembled their 
own in many regards” (J.A.O.S., April 1913). Many Indian scholars are 
inclined to Jacobi’s opinion, though not for his reasons, as against that of 
Walleser, 
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freedom, and the inconceivability of absolute nothing, are set 
forth in the Karikéd. This work is divided into four chapters. 
The first, called the Agama, explains the text of the Mandi#- 
kyopanisad. Gaudapada tries to show that his view of 
reality is sanctioned by Sruti and supported by reason.t The 
second chapter, called Vaitathya, explains by means of argu- 
ments the phenomenal nature of the world, characterised as 
it is by duality and opposition. The third part establishes 
the Advaita theory. In the last part, called AlataSanti or 
Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further development of 
the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the Atman 
and the relative character of our ordinary experience. As a 
stick burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces 
an illusion of a circle of fire (alatacakra), so is it with the 
multiplicity of the world.2 It refers to the Yogicara views, 
and mentions the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely 
prevalent. Naturally he was familiar with Buddhistic doc- 
trines, which he accepted when they were not in conflict 
with his own Advaita. To the Buddhists he appealed on the 
ground that his view did not depend on any theological text 
or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had 
the sanction of authority also. His liberal views enabled him 
to accept doctrines associated with Buddhism and adjust 
them to the Advaita design, 


Vv 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE 


We have referred, in another place, to the theory of the 
grades or kinds of consciousness sketched in the Mangtikyo- 
pantsad.3 Gaudapada takes his stand on this analysis and 


* fii. 23. 

* See also Mastrdyast Upanisad, vi. 24. The simile is frequently employed 
in Buddhist writings. Indeed, in language and thought the Kdrikéd of 
Gaudapdda bears a striking resemblance to the Midhyamika writings, and 
contains many illustrations used in them. Cp. especially fi. 32; iv. 59. 
See J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 136 ff. 

3 See. vol. i, pp. 32-33, 1594. Cp. Bradley: Truth and Reality, 
PP- 462-4. 
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urges that dream experiences are on a par with the waking 
ones. If the dream states do not fit into the context of the 
general experience of our fellow men or of our own normal 
experience,’ it must be understood that it is not because 
they fall short of absolute reality, but because they do not 
conform to our conventional standards. They constitute a 
separate class of experiences, and, within their order, they 
are coherent. The water in the dream can quench the thirst 
in the dream, and to say that it does not quench the real 
thirst is irrelevant. To say so is to assume that waking 
experience is rea] in itself and is the only real. The two, 
waking and dream states, are equally real within their own 
orders or equally unreal in an absolute sense. Gaudapada 
recognises that the objects of waking experience are common 
to us all, while those of dreams are the private property of 
the dreamer.3 Yet he says: “As in dream, so in waking, 
the objects seen are unreal.”’4 His contention is that what- 
ever is presented as an object is unreal. The argument that 
all objects are unreal and only the subject that is the constant 
witness self is real, is suggested in some Upanisads and 
developed with negative results in Buddhistic thought. It is 
now employed by Gaudapada to prove that life is a waking 
dream.s We accept the waking world as objective, not 
because we experience other people’s mental states, but 
because we accept their testimony. The relations of space, 
time and cause, which govern the objects of the waking 
world, need not be considered to be ultimate. According to 
Gaudapada, ‘‘ By the nature of a thing is understood that 
which is complete in itself, that which is its very condition, 


t ii, 203. 

» ** When I consider the matter carefully, I do not find a single charac- 
teristic by means of which I can certainly determine whether I am awake 
or whether I dream. The visions of a dream and the experiences of my 
waking state are so much alike that I am completely puzzled, and I do not 
really know that I am not dreaming at this moment”’ (Descartes: Medita- 
tions, p.i). Pascal is right when he asserts that if the same dream came to 
us every night we should be just as much occupied by it as by the things 
which we see every day. To quote his words: “ If an artisan were certain 
that he would dream every night for fully twelve hours that he was a king, 
I believe that he would be just as happy ag a king who dreams every night 
for twelve hours that he is an artisan.” 

d fi. 14, oH 4, 5 i, 31. 
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that which is inborn, that which is not accidental, or that 
which does not cease to be itself.""* When we apply such a 
test, we find that both the souls and the world are nothing 
by themselves and are Atman only.? 

The phenomena of experience present themselves to our 
mind as obeying certain laws and bound by certain relations, 
of which the chief is cause. What is the order in which the 
cause and the effect succeed each other? If they are simul- 
taneous, like the two horns of an animal, they cannot be 
related as cause and effect. The analogy of the seed and 
the tree is not more helpful. We cannot call anything an 
effect if we do not know its cause.3 In the nature of the 
case, the causal explanation cannot be complete. We regard 
any given state of things as conditioned and ask for its con- 
ditions, and when the latter are found we have to go behind 
them. Such a process has no finality about it. If, however, 
we believe that there are beginningless eternal causes which 
are themselves uncaused and yet produce effects, then how, 
Gaudapada asks, can that which produces itself be unpro- 
duced (aja)? How can a thing which changes be also 
eternal? Where can we find unproduced things producing 
things ? Cause and effect are obviously relative, sustaining 
each other and falling together.s Causality is not of the 
nature of reality, but only a condition of knowledge. Gauda- 
pada says: “ Neither the unreal nor the real can have the 
unreal as their cause; nor can the real have the real as its 
cause ... and how could the real be a cause of the unreal ? ” ¢ 
The difficulties of causation lead Gaudapada to say that 
“nothing is produced either by itself or by another, nor is 
anything in fact produced, whether it be being, or non-being, 
or either.”’7 Causation is an impossibility. We cannot say 
either that God is the cause of the world or that the waking 


t iv. 9. * iv, ro. 28, 61. 
3 iv. 16-21. 4 Ch. iv. 11-13, 21, 23, 25. 
$ iv. 14-15. 6 iv. 40. 


? iv. 22. Sathkara comments on this thus: “ In fact, the being produced 
by something is impossible to establish in any manner. Nothing is born 
of itself, i.e. from its own form. Nothing can reproduce itself, as a jar a jar. 
Nor is anything produced from something else, as cloth from a jar; and 
another cloth from the first; and nothing can be born both of itself and 
of another for obvious reasons ; for a jar and a cloth cannot together produce 
either the one or the other.” 
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experience is the cause of the dream states. The various 
things, subjective and objective, the individual souls and the 
world, are all unreal.2 They only seem to be real so long as 
we accept the principle of causality.3 “ Everything is pro- 
duced by the power of sarhvrti (or relative truth), and nothing 
is therefore eternal; everything, again, is unborn, being 
inseparable from sat, and there is nothing therefore like 
destruction.” 4 Production and destruction are only pheno- 
mena, and in reality there is nothing produced or destroyed. 
We have to negate causality and other relations to reach the 
real, which transcends the phenomenal.® 

It is necessary to note that the distinction of subjective 
and objective in the Advaita is not identical with the usual 
one. The mental world is as much objective or unreal as 
the material, for the only subject or reality is the Atman. 
While both Gaudapada and Sikes advocate this view, 
Sarhkara takes special care to distinguish the dream world 
from the waking one. While Sarnkara insists that the two 
worlds, mental and material, are not of the same kind or 
order, though they are in essence Brahman, Gaudapada is 
liable to the charge of subjectivism in the traditional sense, 
since he uses the arguments which the Buddhist Vijfianavada 
employs to prove the unreality of external objects of per- 
ception and traces them to ideas of mind.? It is the movement 
of consciousness (vijfianaspanditam) that produces the appear- 
ance of the perceiving and the perceived, and we imagine a 
variety where it is not. The world exists only in the mind 
of man.9 Gaudapada reduces all reality to mental impres- 
sions, and declares that the latter have no objective causes. 
“ Arguments drawn from the nature of the things points to 


® iv. 39. * iv. 51-52, 67. 3 iv. 55-56; iv. 42. 

4 iv. 57. $ ii. 32. ¢ Prapaficopasamam, ii. 35. 

7 Jacobi puts Gaudapdda’s argument in the following syllogistic form: 
“ Things seen in the waking state are not true: this is the proposition 
(pratijfiad); because they are seen, this is the reason (hetu); just like things 
seen in a dream, this is the instance (drstAnta): as things seen in a dream 
are not true, so the property of being seen belongs in like manner to things 
seen in the waking state ; this is the application of the reason (hetipanaya) ; 
therefore things seen in the waking state are also untrue; this is the con- 
clusion (nigamana)" (J.A.O.S., vol. xxxiii, part i, April 1913). See also 
ii, 29, 31; iv. 61-66, 72-73. 

§ ii. 15 and 17, and iv. 47. 9 iv. 45-48, 72; iv. 77; i. 17. 
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the’ causelessness of the cause.” * ‘‘ The citta (or thought) 
does not relate itself to objects, nor does it allow them to 
reflect themselves in itself; for objects are unreal and their 
reflection is not apart from it (citta),.” 2 

The realist contends that ideas and feelings would not 
arise if external things did not cause them. Gaudapada 
shows the unreasonableness of assuming objects existing 
beside and independent of ideas, and Sarnkara is obliged to 
admit that this refutation is ‘‘ the argument of the Buddhists 
of the Vijfianavada school who combat the opinion of the 
realists (bahyarthavadins), and the teacher agrees with them 
thus far.”’ 3 

But even the theory of a real flow of ideas is repugnant 
to Gaudapida. He refutes the central position of the Vijiia- 
navada, viz. the reality of citta. ‘‘ Therefore mind (citta) 
does not originate, nor do objects cognised by the mind 
originate. Those who pretend to recognise the origination 
of them seem to see only marks in the air.”4 If the whole 
experience is only apparent, what is the distinction between 
true and false perception? From the standpoint of the 
absolute, there is none at all. The perception of the rope as 
rope is as vicious as the perception of the rope as snake. 
The consciousness of objects present in waking and dream 
experiences is not a constant factor. We have dreamless 
sleep in which there is no cognition of external and internal 
objects. We have only a unity where all things seem to 
melt into one indiscriminate mass of sentiency.5 The exist- 
ence of this state is a clear evidence that knowledge, with its 
distinctions of knower and known, is not ultimate. Dreams 
are real so long as we dream ; waking experiences so long as 
we do not dream or sleep. Dreamless sleep from which we 
pass into waking or dream is as unreal as the other states, 
and all the three disclose their relative character when the 
individual wakes up “ from the sleep of delusion, which has 

' iv, 25. Sarhkara, commenting on it, writes: ‘' Jars, etc., which you 
take as the objective causes of subjective impressions, have themselves no 


cause, nothing to rest upon; they are therefore not the cause of subjective 
impressions.” 

* iv. 26. 3 iv. 21, 25-27. 4 iv, 28. 

$ Yathad ratrau naifena tamasi’vibhajyamanam sarvarh ghanam iva, 
tadvat prajfidnaghana eva. S.B. Mand, Up. 5. 
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no beginning, and realises the unborn, ever awake, dreamless, 
one, without a second.”’ ! 

Another reason assigned for the unreality of the world is 
that ‘ anything which is naught at the beginning and is so 
also at the end, necessarily does not exist in the middle.” ? 
In other words, whatever has beginning or end is unreal.3 
The test of reality is not objectivity or practical efficiency, 
but persistence for all time or absolute self-existence, Objects 
of waking experience come to naught in dreams, and vice 
versa. Gaudapida thus establishes the unreal character of 
the world of experience (1) by its similarity to dream states ; 
(2) by its presented or objective character; (3) by the unin- 
telligibility of the relations which organise it ; ad (4) by its 
non-persistence for all time. 

Admitting that relativity is the all-absorbing power 
governing things in the realm of experience, he posits the 
reality of something which transcends experience and rela- 
tivity. The possibility of the relative implies the reality of 
the absolute. If we deny the real, we deny the relative also.¢ 
The Upanisads declare that, beyond the three states, as the 
basis of them all, is the Atman.s It alone is. It is indi- 
visible, for were there parts in it there would be plurality. 
There can be no differences or distinctions in being, for what 
is different from being is non-being, and non-being is not. 
“That which is cannot not be, as that which is not cannot 
also be.""® Being is identical with thought, for if it were 
not, it could not otherwise be absolutely one. Thought is 
the same thing as being; but this thought is not human 
thought, which needs an object. Such a conception would 
involve relations and therefore dualism. Thought here means 
simple self-luminousness, which renders possible all relative 
knowledge. ‘‘ The ever unborn, awake, dreamless, illumines 
itself of itself. It is ever illumined by its very nature,” 7 
The absolute is not to be confused with a negative blank 


tj, 16, * ii, 6. 3 ii. 7. 4 ili, 28, 
i ee Eka eva tridha smrtab. Cp. 
Sattv4j jigaranath vidyAd, rajas& svapnam Adiéet, 
Prasvapanath tu tamas4 turlyath trigu sarhtatam, 
See S.P.B., i. 91. 
® iv. 4. 7 iv. 81. See also ili. 33. 35-36. 
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such as we have in sound sleep. In the latter we have non- 
cognition, while in Brahman we have pure cognition. The 
three states of waking, dreaming and sleep are the three 
modes in which the one unconditioned Atman reveals itself 
when it is limited by different upadhis (limitations).* 


VI 


CREATION 


Gaudapada raises the question of the relation between the 
supreme principle Atman and the phenomenal world. If we 
are earnest students of truth (param4rthacintakah) and not 
mere speculators about creation (srsticintakah), we shall see 
that there is no such thing as creation at all. The real cannot 
be subject to change. If it be, then ‘“ the immortal would 
become mortal.”3 “In no way is it possible that a thing 
can be changed into something quite the opposite.” 4 All 
becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical world. Jn 
reality, there is nothing like distinction (nasti bhedah 
katharhcana).s The Atman, which is the one unconditioned 
reality, is cognisant of nothing beside itself. As Sarnkara 
says: “‘ Objects are cognised by a subject in action, not by 
one in simple subsistence.” How this adhydsa, or confusion 
of self with not-self, arises, how the one appears as manifold, 
since the indivisible Atman cannot be really divided, is 
unaccountable, though the fact of the confusion cannot be 
gainsaid, and sometimes it is argued that it is necessary to 
seek for an explanation of the world even though it is not 
real.6 Gaudapada considers the different alternatives sug- 
gested to account for creation. ‘“‘Some regard it as the 
manifestation of God (vibhiti), while others regard it as of 

iii, 34. See also i. 26-29; iii. 26; iv. 9. 

* The Atman associated with the gross body, the subtle body and the 
causal body is called Viéva, Taijasa and Prajfia. Cp. with this the Hegelian 
idea that the successive steps by which the human mind gradually passes 
from less adequate to more adequate conceptions of reality correspond to 
the stages of the process by which reality itself is manifested with ever- 
increasing adequacy in an ascending order of phenomena. 


3 iii, 19, 4 iii. 21, 
§ tii. 15, 9 and 24. 6 i. 17-18 
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the nature of dream or illusion (svapnamay4) ; others maintain 
that it is the will of God, while those who believe in time 
declare that everything proceeds from time (kala). Some say 
that creation is for the sake of enjoyment (bhoga), while 
others hold that it is for sport (krida).”" Gaudapada rejects 
all these views and declares that “it is the inherent nature 
of the shining one (devasyaisa svabhavo yam). What desire 
can he have who has attained all? ’’! Rejecting, therefore, 
the view that the world is comparable to a dream or an 
illusion, Gaudapada contends that it is the manifestation of 
the very nature of God, the expression of his power. A 
realistic conception of the world also comes out in other 
passages. ‘“‘ The Atman imagines himself by himself through 
the power of his maya (svamayay4a). He alone cognises the 
objects so sent forth. This is the last word of the Vedanta 
on the subject.”"* Here Gaudapada uses the word “ maya” 
in the sense of wondrous power ; it becomes the svabhiva, 
or the nature of the Atman, “inseparable from the ever- 
luminous who is hidden by it.” 3 Maya is also said to be the 
beginningless cosmic principle which hides reality from the 
vision of man.4 The absolute, together with this principle 
of maya or svabhava, which is the unmanifested (avyakrtam), 
is the Isvara, “who sends forth all the centres of con- 
sciousness.” 5 
The illustrations of earth, iron and sparks of fire used in 
the Upanisads are meant only to help us to a realisation of 
the absolute.6 In later Vedanta this position is elaborated 
into the view of adhydropapavada, or an illusory attribution 
to be followed by withdrawal.7 The metaphysical truth 
contained in these statements is that the empirical world 
has for its substratum the Atman, which, in reality, is a 
non-cognition of all duality (dvaitasyagrahanam).* “ The 
world of duality is mere may4, the real being the non-dual.”’ 9 
says: “‘ The variety of experience subsists in the 
Atman, as the snake does in the rope.” *° We should not say 


ti, 7-9. * ii. 12. See also iii. 10, 3 ii. 19. 
4 i, 16. s i. 6, § iii. 15. 
? Vedantasara, ii. § i, 13, 17. 


9 Mayamatram idam dvaitam advaitam param&rthatah (ii. 17). 
© §.B. on ii. 12, 19. 
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that the Atman converts itself into the world. It gives 
birth to things as a rope does to a snake, and not in reality.’ 
It appears to become many only through maya, and not of 
itself (na tattvatah).2 ‘‘ The existence of the variety of 
experience cannot be said to be identical with the Atman, 
nor in any way standing independently by itself, and nothing 
is different or identical.” 3 The world is neither one with 
the Atman nor different from it. When Gaudapiada has his 
attention fixed on the supreme reality, he declares that the 
world is only a dream or an illusion, and that the differences 
are only apparent. 

The word maya is not used by Gaudapada with any 
strictness. It is used to indicate (1) the inexplicability of 
the relation between the Atman and the world; (2) the 
nature or power of Isvara; (3) the apparent dreamlike 
character of the world. The first is brought into greater 
prominence by Sarnkara, who is indifferent to the third, 
which makes Gaudap4da’s position more akin to the sarhvrti- 
satya or untruth, of the Madhyamikas rather than to the 
vyavaharikasatya or practical truth.s 

If the world is the objectivisation of the mind (cittadrsyam) 
imposed on the absolute Atman, so is the jiva. The indi- 
viduation of the Atman into the many jivas is only apparent. 
Atman is compared to universal space, and the jiva to the 
same enclosed in a jar; and when the enclosure is destroyed, 
the limited space (ghatakasa) merges into the universal space 
(mahakasa). The differences are only in such accidents as 
form, capacity and name, but not in the universal space 
itself. Even as we cannot say that the limited space is either 
a part (avayava) or an effect (vikara) of universal space, we 
cannot say that the jiva is either a part or an effect of the 
Atman. The two are one, and the differences are apparent, 
though for practical purposes we have to treat the two as 
distinct.® 

* iii. 27; fi. 17. * fii. 27. 8 ii, 34. 

4 ili. 19, 24; iv. 45. See also ii. 18, 

$ Gaudapada regards the empirical world of things (dharmas) as a mere 
illusion like the sky (gaganopama). Knowledge is said to be as imaginary 


as the sky and non-different from the objects (jieyAabhinna). 
© tii. 3-24. 
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VII 


ETHICS AND RELIGION 


The supreme good for man consists in the breaking down 
of the fetters that shut him out from the reality which he is. 
Freedom consists in the realisation of the Atman in the 
individual soul.t The freed soul “is never born, being 
beyond the range of causality." When one realises the 
truth, he will live in the world with a sublime unconcern 
comparable to the perfect indifference of inanimate nature 
(jadavat).3 He is not bound by the conventional rules and 
regulations,‘ 

The ethical endeavour consists in a progressive approxima- 
tion to the highest good. The distinctions of good and evil 
are relevant to the world of experience, where the jivas possess 
the sense of individuality. Since avidya4 is something which 
affects man’s personality as a whole, in order to get rid of it 
not only right knowledge but good conduct and devotion to 
God are necessary. Religion helps us to the attainment of 
the supreme good. Full liberty of worship is allowed to the 
finite soul, who can image the infinite in any way he chooses, 
since all forms rest on the one absolute.s The form of religion, 
resting on the distinction between the human soul and God, 
is a relative one, adopted on account of its instrumental 
value.6 Gaudapada accepts the Yogic method as a means. 
“When the mind ceases from imagining, by a knowledge of 
the truth of the Atman, it becomes naught, and remains at 
rest for want of things to cognise.”7 The state is not to be 
identified with sleep, for it is knowledge which has for its 
object Brahman.’ It is beyond conceptual description, 
beyond all duality, in a region where jiiana is centred in the 
Atman.9 The method of Yoga is a hard one, involving as it 
does the control of mind (manonigraha), so hard that 
Gaudapada compares it to the effort of the individual 


' ii. 18, 33, * iv. 75; iii. 33. 3 ii. 36, 
4 ii. 37. $ ii, 29-30. ° 2. 4. 
7 ili. 32. § iii, 33-34. 9 iii. 35-38. 
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who is engaged in emptying the ocean drop by drop with 
the tip of a straw of kusa grass.1 The mind, however, 
should not stop in the enterprise until the ultimate bliss is 
attained. 


VIII 


GAUDAPADA AND BUDDHISM 


The general idea pervading Gaudapada’s work, that 
bondage and liberation, the individual soul and the world, 
are all unreal, makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say than that an unreal soul is 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an unreal world 
to accomplish an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality. ‘ It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, 
how the unchangeable reality expresses itself in the changing 
universe without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery, and another 
to dismiss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 
If we have to play the game of life, we cannot do so with 
the conviction that the play is a show and all the prizes in 
it mere blanks. No philosophy can consistently hold such a 
view and be at rest with itself. The greatest condemnation 
of such a theory is that we are obliged to occupy ourselves 
with objects, the existence and value of which we are con- 
tinually denying in theory. The fact of the world may be 
mysterious and inexplicable. It only shows that there is 
something else which includes and transcends the world ; 
but it does not imply that the world is a dream. Later 
Buddhism is responsible for this exaggeration in Gaudapada’s 
theory. He seems to have been conscious of the similarity 
of his system to some phases of Buddhist thought. He 
therefore protests—rather overmuch—that his view is not 
Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he says: “ This 
was not spoken by Buddha.” » Commenting on this, Sarnkara 
writes: ‘‘ The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to 
the Advaita, but is not that absolutism which is the pivot of 
the Vedanta philosophy.” 

t tii, 40-41, * Naitad buddbena bhagitam (iv. 99), 
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Gaudapiada’s work bears traces of Buddhist influence,’ 
especially of the Vijfianavada and the Madhyamika schools. 
Gaudapada uses the very same arguments as the Vijiiana- 
vadins do to prove the unreality of the external objects of 
perception. Both Badarayana and Sarhkara strongly urge 
that there is a genuine difference between dream impressions 
and waking ones,? and that the latter are not independent of 
existing objects. Gaudapdda, however, links the two, waking 
and dreaming, experiences together.3 While Sarhkara is 
anxious to free his system from the subjectivism associated 
with Vijfidnavada, Gaudapida welcomes it.4 Unwilling to 
accept the Vijfianavada as final, he declares that even the 
subject is as unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously 
near the nihilist position. In common with Nagarjuna, he 
denies the validity of causation 5 and the possibility of change. 
“ There is no destruction, no creation, none in bondage, none 
endeavouring (for release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated ; this is the absolute truth.’’"® The empirical world 
is traced to avidyd or, in Nagirjuna’s phrase, sarvrti. 
‘* From a magical seed is born a magical sprout ; this sprout 
is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are things and for 
the same reason.”’? The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowledge cannot be characterised by the predicates of 
existence, non-existence, both or neither. Gaudapada and 
Nagarjuna regard it as something which transcends the 
phenomenal.’ In addition to these points of doctrine, there 
are affinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to the 
influence of Buddhism. The use of the word ‘‘ dharma” for 


* There are some who believe that Gaudapdida was himself a Buddhist 
and wrote a commentary on the Mddhyamika KaGrikd, since, in his opinion 
Buddhism tallied with the system of the Upanisads. See Dasgupta: History 
of Indian Philosophy, pp. 423-428. 

* in, 2. 28-32. 3 ii. 4. 4 iv. 24-28. 

$ ii. 32; iv. 4, 7, 22, 59. 

§ ii. 32; Mddhyamika Karikd, i. 1. See also Yogavdsistha, iv, 38. 22. 
Na bandho ‘sti na mokso ‘sti ndbandho ‘sti na bandhanam 
Aprabodh4d idarh dubkham prabodhat pravilfyate. 

7 iv. 59. This is a paraphrase of the Buddhistic doctrine that “ from 

void things are born."’ 

® Prapaficopasamam, ii. 35. Cp. Madhyamika Karikd, i. 1; also xx. 25. 
Sarvopalambhopasamah prapaiicopasamab 4ivah 
Na kvacit kasyacit kaScid dharmo buddhena defitah. 
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a thing or entity, “sarhvrti’’ for relative knowledge, and 
““sarhghata "’ for objective existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic." 
The simile of the firebrand circle is often used in Buddhist 
writings as a symbol for unreality.? 

The Kdrika of Gaudapada is an attempt to combine in 
one whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas with the 
positive idealism of the Upanigads. In Gaudapada the nega- 
tive tendency is more prominent than the positive. In 
Sarhkara we have a more balanced outlook. 


IX 


BHARTRHARI 


Another predecessor of Sarhkara, whose views were akin to his, « 
Bhartrhari, the famous logician and grammarian.s According to 
Max Miiller,« he died about a.p. 650. His great philosophical work is 
Vahyapadiya, which is more or less Buddhist in its tendencies, I-Tsing 
relates that Bhartrhari became several times a Buddhist monk and 
as often lapsed. His teachings are not inconsistent with this story. 
His insistence on the phenomenality of the world and detachment 
from things is strongly Buddhist in tone. “ All things are attended 
with fear to men; detachment alone is safe.’’s’ The world, with all 
its distinctions, is imagined (kalpanikam). Things of the world are 
soulless (nairdtmya), though words give them individuality. Bhartrhari 
is, however, unlike the Buddhists when he posits the reality of 
Brahman and views the whole world as a vivarta, or a phenomenon 
based upon it. He identifies Brahman with speech. ‘“‘ Brahman with- 
out beginning or end, which is the eternal essence of speech, is changed 
into the form of things like the evolution of the world.”* ‘ The 


' iii. 10; iv. 72. 

* Lankdvatava, B.T.S. ed., p. 95. That Gaudapdda gives us a Ved&ntic 
adaptation of the Buddhist sOnyavdda is supported by many scholars, such 
as Jacobi, Poussin, Sukhtankar, and Vidhusekhara Bhattacirya. Unfor- 
tunately Sathkara explains away all obvious references to Buddhism See 
S.B. on iv. I, 2, 19, 42, 90, where striking references to Buddha and his 
doctrine are explained away. 

3 Dr. Winternitz doubts the identity of Bhartrhari, the poet, with 
Bhartrhari, the logician and grammarian. Perhaps in this the learned 
doctor is a little over-cautious. 

4S.S, p. 90. 

$ Sarvarh vastu bhaydnvitam bhuvi nrpim, vairigyam evabhayam, 

. An&dinidhanam brahma fabdatattvarh yad aksaram . 

Vivartate 'rthabhavena prakriy4 jagato yatah. 


Vakyapadtya i. 1. 
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eternal word, which is called sphota, and does not consist of parts, is 
indeed Brahman.”’' The ambiguity of the Greek term “ logos,” 
which means both reason and word, points to the affinity of the Divine 
reason and the Divine word. 


x 


BHARTRPRAPANCA 


In his commentary on the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad,* Sarhkara 
refers to the dvaitadvaita (or bhedabheda) of Bhartyprapafica, accord- 
ing to which Brahman is, at once, one and dual. The causal Brahman 
is different from the effect Brahman, though identical with the latter, 
when the world returns into the original Brahman. Sathkara observes 
that two contradictory attributes, duality and non-duality, cannot 
both be true of the same subject. An identity in difference is possible 
with regard to phenomenal objects, but not with regard to the 
noumenon. Duality may be true for the individual encased in the 
upddhis, but it disappears when he is freed from them, 


XI 


SAMKARA’S RELATION TO THE UPANISADS AND THE 
BRAHMA SOTRA 


Philosophy is the self-expression of the growing spirit of 
mankind, and the philosophers are its voice. Great thinkers 
appear in all great ages, and are as much the creatures as the 
creators of their era. Their genius lies in the power to seize 
the opportunity of the hour and give voice to the inarticulate 
yearnings that have been for long struggling in the hearts of 
men for expression. A creative thinker of the first rank, 
Sarhkara entered into the philosophic inheritance of his age, 
and reinterpreted it with special reference to its needs. 
Though Hindu thought had practically triumphed over 
Buddhism, the latter had instilled its secret strength into 
the people. The shadow of distrust which Buddhism threw 
over cherished beliefs did not completely vanish. The 
Mimirhsakas were not able to satisfy the reason of all regarding 

* Sphotikhyo niravayavo vityafabdo brahmaiveti, (S.D.S., p. 140.) 

* S.B., Beh. Up., v. 1. See also Suresvara’s Varttika on Brh. Up. and 
Anandajfidna’s gloss on it. 
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the spiritual value of Vedic ritualism. The different theistic 
sects were practising rites in support of which they could 
cite some text or other. It was a critical period in the history 
of the Hindu nation, when there was a general sense of 
weariness with the wrangling sects. The age needed a religious 
genius who was unwilling to break with the past and yet 
open to the good influences of the new creeds, one who could 
stretch the old moulds without breaking them and synthesise 
the warring sects on a broad basis of truth, which would have 
room for all men of all grades of intelligence and culture. 
Sathkara ‘‘ set to music” the tune which had been haunting 
millions of ears, and announced his Advaita Vedanta as 
offering a common basis for religious unity. 

Sarnkara’s modesty makes him say that the doctrine he is 
expounding is nothing more than what is contained in the 
Vedas. He thinks that he is voicing an old and weighty 
tradition which has been handed down to us by an unbroken 
series of teachers.? He is aware that the Vedanta Siitra is 
commented on by other thinkers in a different way. He 
frequently refers to one other commentator from whom he 
differs.2 It is indeed difficult to decide whether Sarhkara’s 
philosophy is a continuation or reinterpretation of, or an 
addition to, the old teaching. We cannot distinguish the 
old from the new, for in the living the old is new and the 
new is old. 

So far as the classical Upanisads are concerned, it must 
be said that Sarnkara’s view is representative of their main 
tendency. The Upanisads, as we have seen, do not yield 
any consistent view of the universe. Their authors were 
many, and not all of them belonged to the same period, and 
it is doubtful whether they all intended to set forth a single 
view of the universe; but Sarhkara insists on interpreting 

« Sarhkara refers to previous teachers of the Advaita in opposition to 
the Vrttikdra. See Daharddhikarana, where the expression “‘ asmadfy4é ca” 
occurs. There are frequent references to “ sarhpraddyavidbhir Acdryaib.”’ 
See the opening verse of S.B. Tait. Up. 

*S.B., iv. 3. 7; i. 3. 19. Litgega Mahabhagavat thinks that the 
\¢ttik’ra refuted by Sathkara is not Bodhiyana, and the Dravida referred 
to by Sathkara as “ sathpraddyavid ” in the commentary on the Brh. Up. is 
different from Dramida of the VisistAdvaita school. See the Indian Philo- 


sophical Review, vol. iv, p. 112. The name of Bhagavin Upavarga occurs 
twice in S.B., 1.°3. 28; iii. 3. 53. 
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the Upanisads in a single coherent manner. According to 
him, the knowledge of Brahman which we gain from the 
Upanisads must be uniform throughout and without con- 
tradiction.t Sarhkara attempts to harmonise such of the 
assertions of the Upanigads as seem most opposed. 


There are descriptions in the Upanisads of the ultimate reality, as 
both nirguna (devoid of qualities) and saguna (possessing qualities), 
and Sathkara reconciles them by means of his distinction between 
parévidy4 (higher knowledge) and apar& vidy4 (lower knowledge). 
This latter distinction can be traced to the Upanisads.2 Though the 
distinction as stated in the Upanisads is not identical with that 
which Sathkara adopts, still, it lends itself to the latter interpretation. 
Only through the acceptance of the distinction between higher meta- 
physics and lower common sense can we reconcile the pure idealism of 
Y&jfiavalkya with the less advanced views setting forth the reality 
of the world and its creation by a personal God. This distinction 
helps Sathkara to get over a number of difficulties. For example, in 
the [4a Upanisad,3 contradictory predicates are attributed to Brahman, 
such as, “ It is motionless and yet swifter than the mind.” Sarhkara 
says, ‘‘ This is no contradiction.” It is possible with reference to its 
being thought of as unconditioned and conditioned.’’4 Regarding 
the descriptions of Brahman as nirvisega (non-determinate) and 
savisega (determinate), Sarhkara says : ‘‘ From two different standpoints 
Brahman may be conditioned and unconditioned at the same time. 
From the standpoint of the liberated soul he is unconditioned ; from 
that of one in bondage Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe 
endowed with omniscience and with other attributes.”” The two sets 
of passages describing mokga as identity or equality with Brahman 
are easily explained by Sarhkara. Though the mAy4 doctrine is not 
found in the early Upanisads, still it is an intelligible development of 
the Upanisad view.s The word avidy4 (ignorance) occurs in the 
Katha Upanisad, though it is used in the ordinary sense of ignorance 
of the true end of man. In Sathkara’s scheme, the concept of avidya 
plays a great part. Other interpreters of the Upanisads find it 
extremely difficult to account for all those passages which regard 
Brahman as indeterminate and mo as oneness with Brahman. 
There are of course passages which passes over as unim- 


* D.S.V., p. 95. 

* See LP., p. 149; Mundaha, i. 1. 4-5; Maitrayant, vi. 22. 

3 Naisa dosab, nirupadyupadhimattvopapatteb. 

4 See also Chdn., viii. 1. 5; Brh., iv. 5. 13. 

$ Katha Up., ii. 4. 2; Chan., viii. 3. 1-3; i. 1. 10; Praina,i16, The 
prayer of the Brh, Up. to “ lead us from non-being to being, from darkness 
to light, from death to immortality,” suggests the may4 theory. 

6 ii, 4and5; Mupd., ii. 1. 10, 
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portant.* Yet his interpretation of the Upanisad is more satisfactory 
than any other. 


The matter is not quite so simple when we take up the 
question of the Veddnia Siitra. It is difficult to make out 
the intentions of the author if we leave aside the commen- 
taries. There are six well-known tests, according to the 
Hindu theory of interpretation, by which we can ascertain 
the teaching of a work, which are: (1) upakrama (commence- 
ment) and upasarhhara (conclusion) ; (2) abhy4sa (reiteration) ; 
(3) apirvata (novelty); (4) phala (fruit); (5) arthavada 
(explanatory statements); and (6) upapatti (illustration). 
In view of these tests, Sarhkara believes that Badarayana had 
in view Advaitism of the type advocated by himself.3 This 
is in accord with the accepted position that the Vedanta 
Siitra sums up the teachings of the Upanisads. Many students 
of the Vedanta, notably Thibaut, favour the view that 
Ramanuja is more faithful to the intentions of the author. 


* See D.S.V., p. 95. 

* Thibaut, Gough and Jacob are also of this opinion. “ The task of 
reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upanisads to a system consistent 
and free from contradiction is an intrinsically impossible one. But the 
task once given, we are quite ready to admit that Sathkara’s system is most 
probably the best that can be devised” (Introduction to S. B. Thibaut). 
“ The teaching of Sarhkara is the natural and legitimate interpretation of 
the doctrines of the Upanigads" (Gough: Philosophy of the Upanisads, 
p. viii). Colonel Jacob says: ‘‘ It may be admitted that if the impossible 
task of reconciling the contradictions of the Upanisads and reducing them 
to a harmonious and consistent whole is to be attempted at all, Sathkara’s 
system is about the only one that could do it” (Introduction to the 
Veddntasdra). 

SER, |. Bas 

4‘ They do not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower know- 
ledge of Brahman; they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman 
and Iévara in Sathkara’s sense; they do not with Sarhkara proclaim the 
absolute identity of the individual and the highest self "’ (Introduction to 
S.B.). His chief arguments may be briefly stated: (1) The last three parts 
of the fourth chapter refer to the successive steps by which the soul of him 
who knows the Lord reaches the world of Brahma and lives there without 
returning to the cycle of rebirth. Besides, the concluding sitra of the 
whole work, ‘“‘ of them there is no returning according to scripture,” is the 
upasathhdra, and must be taken as describing absolute freedom from rebirth 
and not a mere stage on the road to it, as Sarhkara takes it. According 
to Sathkara, iv. 2. 12-14, and iv. 4. 1-7, describe the state of him who had 
attained the knowledge of the highest or unconditioned Brahman. It is 
said in reply to this charge that the upakrama, or the introduction, is more 
decisive on this question than the upasarhh&ra or the conclusion. Appaya 
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Every Indian commentator believes that his own view is that 
of the author of the Sittva, and that every other view is different 
from it.? 


XII 


SAMKARA AND OTHER SCHOOLS 


It is said, not without truth, that Brahmanism killed 
Buddhism by a fraternal embrace. We have seen already 
how Brahmanism silently assimilated many Buddhist prac- 
tices, condemned animal sacrifices, accepted Buddha as an 
avatar of Visnu, and thus absorbed the best elements of the 


Diksita refers to the superior value of the introduction (upakramaparikramah) 
ina work of that name. The same reply holds against Thibaut's view regard- 
ing iv. 3. 7-16, containing the opinions of Badari, Jaimini and Bidarayana, 
where he urges that what occurs first is the pirvapaksa, and what comes last 
the siddhanta. (2) The definition of Brahman given ini. 1. 2 cannot be taken 
asa definition of Iévara. “ It certainly is as improbable that the siitras should 
open with a definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition there can 
accrue no permanent benefit, as it is unlikely that they should conclude with a 
description of the state of those who know the lower Brahman only and 
thus are debarred from attaining true release.” The Advaitins contend 
that, though Brahman in its true nature is indefinable (anirdefya) and 
unknowable (agrahya), still we have to give some provisional definitions. 
They mention some attributes (visesanas) or characteristics (laksanas) to 
mark off from Brahman objects possessing other attributes, and thus help 
us to concentrate on the object in question. These characteristics are cither 
essential (svariipalakganas), as sat, cit and Ananda, or accidental (tatastha- 
laksanas), as creatorship of the universe, etc. The definition of the second 
sitra helps us to a knowledge of Brahman. (3) The argument that the 
Stra does not contain the doctrine of m&y&4, as Sathkara understands it, is 
too complicated to be discussed in a footnote. This, at any rate, is true, 
that Sathkara’s view of the world is a legitimate development of the teaching 
of the Sava, The question of the identity of the individual soul and 
Brahman is a specific application of the general principle of maya. One 
cannot be certain on the point whether or not Sarhkara is a faithful inter- 
preter of Badariyana’s work. See Thibaut: S.B., Introduction; Jacob: 
Vedantasdva, Introduction; Sundararaman: Véedantasdra, Introduction ; 
Apte: The Doctrine of Mdyd; and Lingefa Mahabhagavat's article on this 
subiect in the Indian Philosophical Review, vol. iv. Deussen admits that 
there are great differences between Bddariyana and Sathkara. See D.S.V., 
P- 319. 

* Cp. Bhdskarabhdsya, 2. Suppressing the intentions of the sitras and 
developing their own views, many commentaries are written and new com- 
mentaries must be written. 

Sitrabhiprayasarthvytya svabhiprayaprakdséanat 


Vyakby&tath yair idarh Sistrazh vydkhyeyam tan nivsttaye. 
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Buddhist faith. Though the accidents of its first immediate 
form disappeared, Buddhism became, partly through Sarh- 
kara’s influence, a vital force in the life of the country. 
Buddhism created in the region of thought a certain atmo- 
sphere from which no mind could escape, and it undoubtedly 
exercised a far-reaching influence on Sarhkara’s mind. An 
Indian tradition opposed to Sarnkara holds that he is a 
Buddhist in disguise and his mayavada but crypto-Buddhism. 
In the Padma Purdna, Isvara is said to have declared to 
Parvati: ‘‘ The theory of maya is a false doctrine, a disguised 
form of Buddhism; I, myself, O goddess, propounded this 
theory in the Kaliyuga in the form of a Brahmin.” Y4mu- 
nacarya, the spiritual grandfather of Ramanuja, is of the 
same opinion, which Ram{anuja repeats.? Vijiidnabhiksu, 
commenting on the Sarnkhya system, observes: “ There is 
not a single Brahmasiitra in which our bondage is declared 
to be due to mere ignorance. As to the novel theory of maya 
propounded by persons calling themselves Vedantists, it is 
only a species of the subjective idealism (of the Buddhists). 
That theory is not a tenet of the Vedanta.”3 Apparently, 
shortly after Sarhkara had established the orthodoxy of the 
mayavada, opponents of the view maintained that it was 
nothing more than a réchauffé of Buddhism, and so not in con- 
formity with the Vedas. The words of Siva in the Padma 
Purana later in the same chapter are to the effect that “‘ that 
great system, the m4y4 theory, is not supported by the Veda, 
though it contains the truths of the Veda.”s All these 
estimates imply that Sarhkara incorporated certain Buddhistic 
elements such as the doctrine of maya and monasticism into 
the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, in an endeavour to 
preserve the continuity of thought, he attempted to combine 
logically incompatible ideas. However creditable this may 
be to the elasticity of Sarnkara’s mind or his spirit of genuine 

' May4vadam asac chastram pracchannam bauddham eva ca 

Mayaiva kathitam devi, kalau brihmanarfpind (Uttara Khanda, ch. 236). 
See also S.D.S. 

* In his Siddhitraya, YamundcSrya remarks that, for both the Buddhists 
and the Advaitins, the distinctions of knower, known and knowledge are 
unreal. The Advaita traces them to mdyd, while Buddhist subjectivism 
traces them to buddhi (J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 132). : 


3 S.P.B.,i. 22. 
¢ Vedirthavan mahiSistram maiy4vaddam avaidikam. 
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toleration, it cannot but affect the logical rigour of his thought ; 
and the theory of mayA serves as a cloak to cover the inner 
rifts of his system. However that be, there is no doubt 
that Sarhkara develops his whole system from the Upanisads 
and the Vedanta Sitra without reference to Buddhism.' A 
persistent misreading of India’s religious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha’s faith is an alien one 
opposed to the Vedas. In our discussion of Buddhism we 
have repeatedly urged that Buddha developed certain views 
of the Upanisads. The inclusion of Buddha among the 
avatars of Visnu means that he appeared for the establishment 
of the Vedic dharma, and not for the undermining of it. There 
are no doubt similarities between the views of Buddhism 
and Advaita Vedanta, and this is not surprising in view of 
the fact that both these systems had for their background 
the Upanisads. 

Sarhkara was clearly conscious of this fact, while Buddha 
did not seem to be so. While Sarhkara had the Buddhist’s 
love of free thought, he had much respect for tradition. 
Philosophically, he became convinced that no movement 
could thrive on a spirit of negation, and so asserted the 
reality of Brahman on the basis of sruti. The phenomenalism 
of the Buddhists is akin to the doctrine of maya. 
declares that the world of experience neither is nor is not. 
It has an intermediate existence which both is and is not. 
Buddha repudiates the two extreme views that everything 
is and everything is not, and holds that there exists only a 
becoming.* Sarhkara admits the distinction between absolute 
truth el and empirical truth (vyavahara), which 
answers to the Buddhistic distinction between paramartha 
and sarhvrti.3 Early Buddhism was positivist in its outlook 
and confined its attention to what we perceive. Some of the 

t Many followers of the Advaita adopt the dialectical method of the 
Midhyamikas so far as the refutation of opposed views is concerned. Sri 
Harga believes that for criticising other systems we need not assume any 
views, but simply adopt the MAdhyamika logic. Vitagdikathim dlambya 

vaktavyatvat. Madhusidana Sarasvat! adopts vada, jalpa 
and vitanda in his criticism of the other theories. 

* See I.P., p. 369; Samhyutta Nikdya, xxii. go. 16. 

) Dve satye samup&éritya buddh4nim dharmadeSan4 


Loke sarhvetisatyarh ca, satyarh ca a 
See Nydyaraindkara on S.V., Niralambanavdda 
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early Buddhists even went the length of saying that there 
was nothing behind appearances, not only nothing for us but 
nothing at all, Sarhkara, as a Hindu, claims that, beyond 
the unsatisfactoriness of its phenomena, in its deepest depths, 
there is the real spirit which embodies all values. Yet 

"s conception of moksa (freedom) is not much different 
from the Buddhist view of nirvana. If we introduce the 
reality of an absolute Brahman into early Buddhism, we 
find the Advaita Vedanta again. Sarhkara had a firm grasp 
of the real significance as well as the limitations of Buddhist 
thought, and if at times we are tempted to quarrel with his 
treatment of the Buddhist schools, we must remember that 
he wrote in reply to the prevalent views of Buddhism and not 
the teachings of Buddha. 

Every system of thought is determined not only by the 
positive content which it attempts to express, but also by 
the views which it wishes to oppose. The controversy with 
Mandana Misra shows that Sarhkara was opposed to the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ritualism. He emphasised 
jfiana, or knowledge of the supreme spirit, as the chief end of 
man’s endeavour. He had the fear that a ceremonial cult 
led to mere pharisaism. As Jesus denounced the Pharisees 
and Paul protested against the law, Sarnkara declared that 
ceremonial piety by itself was not the end of religion and was 
often its deadly enemy. He did not, however, dismiss the 
Vedic code as useless. While only true philosophers can get 
beyond the Vedic rule of life, others were called upon to 
conform to the Vedic regulations, not in the expectation of 
good things here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty and 
as a help for the development of the moral competency for 
the study of the Vedanta. Vedic piety helps us by turning 
our minds towards the inner soul, and thus leads us to the 
realisation of the eternal goal of mankind. 

According to Sarnkara, the contents and aims of the Piirva 
and the Uttara Mimarhsds are independent. The former 
investigates the question of man’s duty and holds before our 


+ Vasanityantavirimah. The realisation of the identity of the indi- 
vidual sou] with Brahman (so’ham or aham brahm4smi) answers to the 
‘I am nullity" (6Gnyataivaham) of the Madhyamikas, though the emphasis 
is on the different aspects of the one fact. 
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vision a future world dependent on our conduct here on 
earth. The highest happiness it presents is but transitory. 
The Vedanta, on the other hand, helps us to the realisation 
of the truth. Its goal is not happiness on earth or heaven 
(abhyudaya), but freedom from rebirth (nihSreyasa). This 
cannot be had so long as we pin our faith to the future. The 
investigation of Brahman relates to a reality which has always 
existed and is not dependent on our actions.* 

As a rule, Sarhkara attacks the philosophical views of the 
rival schools and not their religious tenets. Regarding the 
Bhagavata system, Sarhkara agrees that its religious concep- 
tion is based on the authority of Sruti and smrti, but he 
objects to the view that the individual souls are born from 
God. He admits the supremacy of a personal Isvara, who 
is the cause of the freedom and the bondage of the individual. 
In the difficulty as to how the knowledge of Brahman arises 
in the mind of man, which cannot be due to logical investiga- 
tions, which belong to the realm of avidy4, Sarhkara brings 
in the will of God.3 


* Normally, however, inquiry into dharma prepares the mind for the 
inquiry into Brahman. Those who take straight away to Brahma knowledge 
must have performed the necessary duties in the previous life. 

* The Bhdgavatas say that the Lord Vasudeva divides himself into soul, 
mind and self-sense. Sarhkara argues that if the soul is produced from the 
Lord, then it can be destroyed, and there can be no final release for it. The 
Bh&gavatas also hold that just as the soul is produced from the Lord, so 
also mind is produced from the soul and the self-sense from the mind. This, 
says Sathkara, is inconceivable, since it is not a matter of experience. The 
soul cannot produce out of itself its instruments any more than the farm 
labourer can produce from himself the spade he works with. If it is said 
that all the four have the same powers and status and are equally real, 
then they are all one. If each of these forms results from the preceding, 
in the order Lord, soul, mind, self-sense, then the effects suffer from the 
defect of impermanency. If all four are permanent, then there is no reason 
why the Lord should produce the soul and not the soul the Lord. If all 
the four are forms in which the one reality manifests itself, the Advaitin 
retorts that Brahman is present in forms too numerous to mention and not 
merely in four forms (S.B., ii. 2. 42-44). 

3“ For the individual soul, which is impotent, in tne condition of 
ignorance, to distinguish the Atman from the aggregate of the organs of 
activity (appearing as the body), and is blind through the darkness of 
avidy4, from the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlooker 
dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, from him, by his 
permission, comes the sathsdra, consisting in the states of doing and enjoying, 
and through his grace is caused knowledge and, through this, liberation.” 
Again, although the truth of the identity of God and the soul is hidden, 
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Sarhkara, as we have seen, criticised the loose and hasty 
speculations of the Sarhkhya thinkers, as well as the empirical 
tendencies of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. He broke away from the 
common-sense method of the Naiyayikas, and substituted for 
it a logical criticism quite as subtle and penetrating as that 
of the Buddhist thinkers. 


XIII 


Tue ATMAN 


Metaphysics is a consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience. Its problem is not one of observing and 
tabulating the facts of consciousness; it is concerned with 
what the existence of facts implies regarding the nature of 
reality. Sarnkara does not question the facts of psychology 
any more than the facts of physical science, but raises the 
further question of the presupposition of these facts, and he 
approaches the problem from the subjective and the objective 
sides, which do not ultimately diverge. In the Introduction 
to his commentary on the Veddnta Siitra, he asks whether 
there is anything in experience which may be regarded 
as foundational, and discusses the claims of all the factors 
of experience to such a title. Our senses may deceive us and 
our memory may be an illusion. The past and the future 
may be abstractions. The forms of the world may be pure 
tancy, and all our life may be a tragic illusion. Nothing 
prevents us from regarding the waking tracts of experience 
as analogous to dream-worlds, where also we visit places, 
handle shadows and do battle with ghosts, and remember, 
too, all our adventures in the fairy land. If dreams are 
facts, facts may well be dreams. Though all objects of 
knowledge may be matters of belief and so open to doubt, 
there seems to be still something in experience transcending 
it. If one finds within oneself something not made by one’s 
“yet, when a creature thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just 
as the faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the darkness is 
shaken off by the power of remedies, in him in whom the grace of God 
perfects it, does it become manifest, but not naturally in any being whatso- 
ever, Why? Because through him, through God as cause, the binding 


and the loosing of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not 
tecognise the essence of God, and loosing when it does" (D.S.V., pp. 86-87). 


VOL. II 16 
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environment but making it and moulding it, if in the very 
possibility of one’s knowledge and evaluation of the sense- 
world there is implied that which cannot be derived from the 
sense-world, then logic requires that one should affirm the 
reality of that transcendent presence within oneself. The 
note of scepticism finds its limit in regard to the self, of which 
we are immediately conscious. Everyone is conscious of the 
existence of his own self, and no one thinks “I am not.’’! 
Like Descartes, Sarnkara finds the basis of truth in the imme- 
diate self certainty which is untouched by any of the doubts 
cast on other things.* If the existence of self were not known, 
then everyone would think “I am not,’ which, however, is 
not true. The self is prior to the stream of consciousness, 
prior to truth and falsehood, prior to reality and illusion, 
good and evil. “All means of knowledge (praminas) exist 
only as dependent on self-experience, and since such experience 
is its own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence 
of self.’ ‘‘The very existence of understanding and its 
functions presupposes an intelligence known as the self, which 
is different from them, which is self-established, and which 
they subserve.” 3 Each function and faculty, the gross body 
and the vital breath, the senses and the internal organ, the 
empirical “‘ me,” appear only on the basis of and in relation 
to the Atman. They all serve an end beyond themselves, 
and depend on some deeper ground of existence. Atman 
cannot be doubted, “for it is the essential nature of him 
who denies it.”’ 4 

Sarhkara argues that it is impossible for us to know the 
self by means of thought, since thought itself is a part of the 
flux belonging to the region of the not-self. If we grasp it 
by inducing a sort of sleep on all our critical and interpretative 
powers, then we do fail to have knowledge of the type we desire. 
Yet we cannot think away the self, for there is no conscious- 
ness or experience possible apart from it. Though it escapes 
our knowledge, it does not entirely escape us. It is the 


ee i. r. 1). 
. Descartes : Discourse on Method. 
‘ + Seukeens Waadie ee 189 and 542, 791-795. See also S.B., ii. 3. 7; 
3. 22. 
* Ya eva hi nirdkart&’ tad eva tasya svaripam (S.B., ii. 3. 7). 
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object of the notion of self, and is known to exist on account 
of its immediate presentation. It cannot be proved, since it 
is the basis of all proof and is established prior to all proof.3 
Logically it is a postulate. We have to take it for granted.+ — 

Sarhkara tries to distinguish the true self from the object, 
and declares that subject and object are opposed like light 
and darkness, so that what is truly subject can never become 
an object. Metaphysically, the conception of self-existence 
involves the ideas of eternity, immutability and completeness. 
What is truly real is what has being in itself and for itself,s 
so that to affirm the reality of Atman or the permanent self 
is to affirm the reality of an eternal Brahman. Atma ca 
Brahma. The proof of the reality of Brahman is that it is 
the ground of the self of everyone. 

Though we know that the self is, we do not know what 
it is, whether finite or infinite, knowledge or bliss, one only 
or one among others like itself, a mere witness or an enjoyer, 
or neither. As there are conflicting opinions about the nature 
of the self, Sarhkara says that it is both known and unknown. 
The “I” must be distinguished from the “not I,” which 
includes not only the outer world, the body and its organs, 
but also the whole apparatus of understanding and the senses. 
In ordinary usage we regard mental states as subjective, and 
physical states as objective. But from the metaphysical 
point of view both orders of phenomena, material and mental, 
are equally objective. The materialists identify the self with 

' Asmatpratyayavigaya. Cp. Kena., ii. Pratibodhaviditam, 

* Aparoksatvac ca pratyagitma-prasiddheh (S.B.,i. 1. 1). 

3 Atma tu praminddivyavahdragrayatvat prag eva pramdnddivyava- 
h4rit siddhyati (S.B., ii. 3. 7; S.B.G., xviii. 50). 

« Sarhkara says: “ The eternal spirit different from the agent, which is 
the object of the presentation of I (ahathpratyayavigaya) dwelling as witness 
(saksin) in all being, uniform (sama), one, the highest is not apprehended 
by anyone from the Veda (vidhikdnda) or any book based on reflection 
(tarka). He is the soul of all (sarvasyitm4) . . . and therefore none can deny 
him, for he is even the self of him who denies "’ (i. 1. 4). 

5 See Hegel: sthetics, E.T., chap. i. 

BBs he Bi Es 

? Sarvasyatmatvic ca brahmdstitvaprasiddhib. S.B.,i. 1.1. 

* “ As one is accustomed when it goes ill or well with his son or wife 
and the like to say, ‘It goes ill or well with me,’ and thus transfers the 
qualities of outer things to the self, in just the same way he transfers the 
qualities of the body when he says, ‘ I am fat, I am thin, I'am white, I stand, 
I go, I leap,’ and similarly the qualities of the sense-organs when he says, 
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the body or the senses. But consciousness and matter repre- 
sent different kinds of reality, and one cannot be reduced. to. 
the other. Nor can we identify the self with the senses. For. 
then there would be as many selves as there are senses, and 
this would make the recognition of personal identity a 
problem. Besides, if the different senses constitute the self, 
there should be the simultaneous enjoyment of sight, sound, 
taste, etc. According to the Yogicara theory, the self is 
nothing more than a series of impermanent mental states.* 
But we cannot, on this theory, account for the facts of memory 
and recognition. The Siinyavada, which declares that there 
is no permanent self at all, comes into conflict with the first 
principle of Sarhkara’s philosophy, that the existence of the 
self cannot be doubted. Even if we declare the whole world 
to be a mere void, this void presupposes a cogniser of itself. 
Even in dreamless sleep there is the self, for when one rises 
from it one is aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. This he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness 
of nothing must have been presented during the sleeping 
state. If it is said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memory of the state 
before sleep and the perception of the state after it, then it 
*I am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,’ and similarly the qualities 
of the internal organ (antahkaraga), desire, wish, doubt, resolution, and the 
like. Thus also he transfers the subject presenting the ‘I’ (aharhpratyayin) 
to the inner self present solely as witness (saksin) of the personal tendencies, 
and, conversely, the witness of all, the inner self to the internal organ and 
the rest’ (S.B., i. 1. 1). See D.S.V., p. 54, n.; Atmabodha, p. 18; S.S.S.S., 
xii. 49-62, 72-77. Cp. Descartes: “I am not the assemblage of members 
called the human body; I am not a thin and penetrating air diffused through 
all these members, or wind, or flame, or vapour, or breath, or any of all the 
things I can imagine, for I supposed that all these were not, and without 
changing the supposition I find that I still fcel assured of my existence ” 
(Meditations, p. ii). See also Chan. Up., viii. 7-12; Tait. Up., ii. 1. 7; 
Mindikya Up. Felt-masses and content-complexes do not explain but 
demand explanation. Kant made an effective contributica to logical theory 
when he asked us to shift our attention from the contents of consciousness 
to the consciousness which apperceives or is aware of the contents. But 
he was not fully aware of the implications of his theory that there could 
be only one universal consciousness. He knew that the distinction o 
objects into inanimate and animate, sentient and conscious, were distinctions 


in the world of contents. But he illegitimately inferred from the’ plurulity 
of the content world the plurality of things in themselves. 


.. ® Kgapikavijfidnadhara, * SanyasySpi svasikgitvat. 
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is replied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
was not presented. If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it, and therefore the 
absence of knowledge arid disquiet is only inferred, it is said 
in reply that absence of knowledge, etc., to be inferred must 
be conceivable, s.¢. must have been directly perceived during 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet. In 
that state the empirical mind is inactive, and pure conscious- 
ness alone is present. The self is not to be identified with 
the inner feeling which accompanies the continual changes of 
our mental attitudes or the empirical “me,” consisting of a 
number of mental contents developing in time.* It is true 
that self-consciousness (aharnkira) precedes activity, but it 
is not the self, since it is not antecedent to knowledge, as it 
is itself an object of knowledge.3 To equate the self with a 
flux of states, a presentation continuum, or a stream of 
consciousness, would be to confuse the principle of conscious- 
ness with portions of its contents. The felt-masses and 


* The inner organ is inactive and the pure consciousness is only in relation 
to avidy&. Any activity in sugupti is traced to avidya by the author of 
Vivarana, while SureSvara contends that there is no activity at all in 
susupti. 

+ M. Bergson has made us familiar with the conception of a growing self 
which goes on gathering its past experience through memory and pressing 
forward to its future ends (Creative Evolution, p. 210). If the basis of 
personality is only the consciousness of the past, as some Buddhists believe, 
then there can never be the same self at two different moments of time. 
While the connecting-link of memory may give some force and significance 
to the notion of selfhood, the sense of timelessness inherent in the conscious- 
ness of self remains unexplained. Bergson is aware of the unsatisfactory 
nature of an endlessly growing self, and so tells us that the true self is to 
be defined by a reference to pure duration which is unconscious of a forward 
movement or a past history. It is the undivided present where all the 
temporal categories are absent, Bergson thus tries to satisfy the instinct 
for eternity by making short work of time and developing a theory of 
duration or non-temporal growth. But the self that endures docs so in 
dependence on external factors. It is not self-dependent. When Bergson 
admits the reality of memory, whole and complete, even in deep dreamless 
sleep, and employs it to account for the unity and continuity of conscious- 
ness, he comes very near Sathkara. He admits that the spiritual in memory 
persists even when every form is extinguished in the universal flux of things, 
While it serves as a binding link of the successive experiences, it can exist 
even when all experiences vanish. 

3 Ahathkadrapirvakam api kartrtvam nopalabdhir bhavitum achat, 
ahamhk&rasyipy upalabhyamdnatvit (S.B., il. 3. 40). 
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conscious streams rise and fall, appear and vanish. [If all 
these varying contents are to be connected, we require 
a universal consciousness which ever accompanies them, 
“When it is said, It is I who now know what at present 
exists, it is I who knew the past and what was before the 
past, it is I who shall know the future and what is after the 
future, it is implied in these words that, even when the object 
of knowledge alters, the knower does not alter, for he is in the 
past, present and the future, as his essence is eternally 
present.” * We can know a temporal series of events as a 
series only if the facts are held together through something 
present alike to each of them and itself therefore out of time.? 
The self is not a creature of the natural world, for the simple 
reason that there would not be any natural world were not 
the principle of self presupposed. Sarnkara holds that we 
get the notion of the Atman if we divest it of all that sur- 
rounds it, discriminate it from the bodily frame with which 
it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of experience.s To 
our logical minds it may appear that we have reduced it to 
a bare potentiality of thought, if not mere nothing, but it is 
better to regard it this way than as a whole of parts or a 
thing with qualities or a substance with attributes. It is 
undifferenced consciousness alone (nirvisesacinmatram) which 
is unaffected even when the body is reduced to ashes and the 


mind perishes.* 


* Sarvada vartamanasvabhavatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 7, and S.D.G., ii. 18). See 
Advaitamakaranda, pp. t1 and 13. 

+ Sashkara would endorse Lotze’s argument that the simplest comparison 
of two ideas and the recognition of them as like or unlike presupposes “ the 
indivisible unity of that which compares them,” an Atn.an external to the 
content with which it deals (Metaphysics, p. 241). 

s Understanding, senses, etc., are unconscious and objects of a subject. 
Cp. Bhdmati: “ Citsvabh4vatmaé visay!, jadasvabh4v4 buddbindriyadeha- 
vigay& vigayab.” 

4 S.S.S.S., xii. 8. 41, Cp. Augustine: “‘ Step by step was I led upwards 
from bodies to the soul which perceives by means of the bodily senses; and 
thence to the soul’s inward faculty, to which the bodily senses report external 
things, which is the limit of the intelligence of animals; and thence again 
to the reasoning faculty, to whose judgment is referred the knowledge 
teceived by the bodily senses. And when this power also within me found 
itself changeable, it lifted itself up to its own intelligence and withdrew 
its thoughts from experience, abstracting itself from the contradictory 
throng of sense-images, that it might find what that light was wherein it 
was bathed, when it cried out that beyond all doubt the unchangeable is 
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The crux of all philosophy is this, that the sense-organs 
and the neural processes of the body, which is in space and 
time, seem to produce consciousness. Surely the non-conscious 
cannot be the cause of the conscious. If anything, the con- 
scious must be the cause of the non-conscious. The senses, the 
mind and the understanding are not self-sufficient. ‘“‘ The 
activity of these organs demands in addition upalabdhi, 
which belongs to the Atman . . . whose very nature is eternal 
knowledge.”"! But this consciousness, which is the cause of 
the non-conscious, is not the finite consciousness but the 
ultimate one, for ever so many objects and events that do not 
exist in this or that finite consciousness still exist in reality. 
So we must assume an ultimate consciousness of which the 
finite is only a fragment. The fundamental consciousness, 
which is the basis of all reality, is not to be confused with 
the human consciousness, which appears rather late in the 
cosmic evolution. Presentations are subject to origin and 
decay, and are not self-luminous, and they are known only 
through the light of Atman,? whose essential nature is self- 
luminosity.3 It is pure consciousness (caitanyam) or mere 
awareness, “‘the supreme principle in which there is no 
differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge.” 4 It is of 


to be preferred to the changeable ; whence also it knew that Unchangeable ; 
and thus with the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at That which is" 
(Confessions, vii. 23). 
* Nityopalabdhi svaripatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 40). Cp. CitsukAf, i. 7. 
Cid ripatvad akarmatv&t svayathjyotir ity éruteh 
Atmanab svaprakdéatvath ko nivdrayituth ksamab. 

* S.B., ii. 2.28. Cp, with this Aristotle’s Nous, which helps understanding, 
etc., which are potentially intelligent, to realise their potencies. 

3 Svayathjyotis svaripatvat (S.B., i. 3. 22). See also S.B. on Praina 
Up., vi. 3. 

4 Vivekhacaddmapi, p. 239. 

The Naiydyika (Nydyamafijari, p. 432) objects to this theory on the follow- 
ing grounds: Nobody has experienced pure consciousness, since our empirical 
consciousness is always conditioned by the mind and the senses. To say that 
it is known by intuitive consciousness (aparoksajfiana) is self-contradictory. 
If it is argued that the self as self-luminous is known immediately, it may be 
said that a shining lamp is manifested to a blind man though unperceived by 
him. If the lamp manifests itself only to one who apprehends it, then 
even the self is known only when it is apprehended, i.e. when it becomes 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to be pure and undefiled. 
Kumarila asks, if the self as being of the nature of consciousness is self- 
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the nature of non-objective consciousness.* ‘“ The Atman is 
throughout nothing but intelligence; intelligence is its 
exclusive nature, as the salt taste is of the lump of salt.” + 
Spirit cannot have an unspiritual nature. By the law of its 
being, it is ever shining. As the sun shines when there is 
nothing for it to shine on, so the Atman has consciousness 
even when there is no object.3 It is pure light, clear radiance, 
not merely the foundation of all our knowledge, but the light 
of all our seeing. 


Sathkara sets aside the view of Nydya and the VisistAdvaita that 
the self is an intelligent substance and the relation of self to conscious- 
ness is one of substance and attribute (dharmi and dharma). The 
relation between intelligence and self must be one of identity or 
difference, or identity and difference. If intelligence be different in 
nature from the self, then there can be no relation of substance and 
attribute between them.s Besides, in the case of different objects, 
the relation may be either external conjunction (sarhyoga) or internal 
relation (samavaya). The former holds between two corporeal things, 
but self and intelligence are not corporeal. If there be the internal 
relation of samavdya between self and intelligence, then this relation 
must itself be related to the self, and the second relation must also be 
related to the self, and so on ad infinitum. So if self and intelligence 
are different from each other, it is impossible to conceive of the relation 
of substance and attribute between them. If the two are identical, 
then there is no meaning in saying that the one is an attribute of the 
other. It would be contradictory to hold that one thing is both 
identical with and different from another. So the self must be regarded 
as identical with intelligence.‘ 


The caitanya or Atman is not to be confused with logical 
apprehension, where it ceases to be the ultimate real that 


luminous, are pleasure and pain to be regarded as self-luminous? On this 
view we cannot account for its suspension in sleep. If it is said that the 
self alone is manifested in dreamless sleep, but not the body or the senses 
or the objects, which are all manifested in waking life, Kumarila denies it on 
the ground that we have a consciousness that we apprehended nothing 
during deep sleep when we awake from it. He contends that the self is an 
abject of internal perception (manasapratyakgagamyam). See also Séstra- 
iipikd, pp. 347-350. 

t Nirvisayajfiinamayam. Cp. Sathkara’s Hymn to Hari, p. 4. 

+ S.B., iii. 2.16. See also S.B.,i. 3. 19, 22. 

3 S.B., ii. 3. 18. 

« Ciddharma &tm4 na tu citsvabhavab. Cp. Jfianabhinno nityitmeti 
dddham (Visvanatha’s MuAtavall, p. 49). 

s Atmaghatadivad dharmadharmitvanupapatteb. 

* See Hastémalaka. See Haldane: Reign of Relativity, p. 196. 
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can be rendered in its own terms, but becomes an effect of, 
the interaction of subject and object. If knowledge is con- 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, there 
is yet implicit in it a distinction between subject and object, 
and this limitation is not the less a limitation simply because 
knowledge itself has produced it. True existence and intelli- 
gence go together. Atman cannot be existence without 
intelligence or intelligence without existence. It is also of 
the nature of bliss (Ananda). Ananda is freedom from all 
suffering. Atman has nothing to cast off and nothing to 
acquire, nothing dark or disorderly. Sarnkara denies activity 
to Atman, since activity by its nature is non-eternal.4 ‘“ The 
self cannot be the abode of any action, since an action cannot 
exist without modifying that in which it abides.” s AID 
activity presupposes the self-sense, and, so far as we are aware, 
it is of the form of pain ® and motived by desire.?7 Activity 
and enjoyment are dependent on a dualistic vision, which is 
not the highest truth. There can be no agency without the 
limitation of the Atman by a body, etc., and every limitation 
is unreal.) The Atman by itself has no agency. 
attributes to the Atman truth, dependence on its own great- 
ness, omnipresence, and the character of being the self of all. 
He regards the Atman as one, universal and infinite, for the 
same reason for which Hegel calls his idea infinite. It is at 
no point limited by its antitheses or opposites, by something 
else which it is not but which yet sets bounds to it. It is 
always in his own sphere. Consciousness has no limit, since 
the consciousness of limits shows that the consciousness is 

t Satta eva bodhah bodha eva ca satt4. 

s Tait. Up.., ii. oy is (asti), shines (bhati), and pleases (pripati). 

3s Cp. Brh. Up., iii. 4 Adhruva. $ S.B., i. 1. 4. 

* Kartrtvasya dubkharfipatvat ‘Ss. B., ii. 3. 40). 

7 Karmahetuh kimah syit, pravartakatvat (Sarhkara’s Introduction to 
the Tait. Up). 

* Avidyapratyupasthapitatvat kartrbhoktrtvayoh. S.B., ii. 3. 40. Cp. 
also Brh. Up., iv. 5. 15. 

9 Cp. Suredvara: “ The existence of the Atman in its natural state 
pring: is spoken of by the wise as liberation (nibSreyasa), and the contact 

of the Atman with any other condition is the result of ajfidna’’ (Vdrttiha; 

109 ; 
- ue Pan anadhikarinah. See Sure$vara’s Vdrttikas, pp. 110-113. 

1 Satyatvam, svamahimapratisthitatvam, sarvagatatvam, sarvatmatvam 
(S.B., i. 3. 9). 
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greater than the limit. If there were a limit to it, then 
consciousness as limited by other things cannot be conscious 
of limits. Consciousness and limit are opposed in nature. 
Limit is the nature of a thing and consciousness is no thing. 
It is urged against Descartes that he tried to abstract the 
self totally from the not-self and established the reality of 
the former independently in its own right. We must be 
clear that Sarhkara’s self is not the individual knowing 
subject. If Sarhkara tried to establish the reality of the 
individual knowing subject in abstraction from or as opposed 
to the not-self, he would get a plurality of finite contentless 
selves or an abstract universal self. The Atman of Sarmkara 
is neither the individual self nor a collection of such selves. 
These latter are dependent on the universal self. Sarnkara 
says that it is “ not a thing in the empirical sense which we 
may indicate by words; nor is it an object like a cow which 
can be known by the ordinary means of knowledge. It 
cannot even be described by its generic properties or specific 
marks; we cannot say that it acts in this or that manner, 
since it is always known to be actionless, It cannot, there- 
fore, be positively described.” Sarhnkara’s self is different 
from the transcendental ego of Kant, which is purely a form 
which attaches to all objects of experience. Though it is 
said to transcend empirical consciousness, it is still indi- 
vidualised, since it becomes the practical will. Kant’s 
account of its difference from the empirical ego, which is a 
product of conditions, applies to Sarhkara’s Atman. Only 
would say that the ever-present light of consciousness 
is something perfect and not in process of growth.t The 
practical will of Kant is the empirical self, for which there 
is always the indefinable sense of the beyond. Fichte’s 
absolute ego is not different in essence from the empirical 
self, since the activity by which it becomes actually what it 
is potentially is determined by the non-ego. It is because 
Sathkara finds the essence of personality in its distinction 
{rom other existences that he contends that the Atman which 
has no other existences independent of it is not a person, 
It is true, however, that the empirical self is the only reality 
* Cp. Gentile’s theory of the pure subject which cannot be made an 
object (Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 6-7). 
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from the logical point of view and the pure self but a shadow. 
But when we rise to intuition, where the subject and the 
object coincide, we realise the truth of the ultimate con- 
sciousness.t It is the absolute vision that is its own visibility. 
It is the essence of everyone who, having thought “I am 
who I am,” thus knows himself. It is the absolutely real 
which no experience will ever alter. It has no dimensions. 
We cannot think of it as extended or capable of division. 
It is always and everywhere the same, There is in it no 
plurality. It is as much in one as in another. It is incapable 
of particularisation. We live because we share the universal 
life ; we think because we share the universal thought. Our 
experience is possible because of the universa) Atman in us.? 


XIV 


THE MECHANISM OF KNOWLEDGE 


Scepticism about the preconceptions of common sense and 
the first principles of thought is what Sarkara inherited 
from the Buddhist thinkers. It became clear to him that no 
attempt at philosophical construction can take for granted a 
system of first principles. So he undertook a critical analysis 
of knowledge and man’s cognitive mechanism. Deep within 
us our self lives a life of which it does not speak. The ultimate 
reality is the non-dual spirit. But all determinate knowledge 


* Cp. Caird: “If knowledge is the relation of an object to a conscious 
subject, it is the more complete the more intimate the relation, and it 
becomes perfect when the duality becomes transparent, when subject and 
object are identified, and when the duality is seen to be simply the necessary 
expression of the unity—in short, when consciousness passes into self- 
consciousness " (Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. 46). 

* S.B. on Mandikya Up., ii. 7. Cp. Eckhart: “ There is something in 
the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute nothing; rather 
unnamed than named; unknown than known.... It is higher than 
knowledge, higher than love, higher than grace, for in all these there is still 
distinction, This light is satisfied only with the supra-essential essence, 
It is bent on entering into the simple ground, the still waste wherein is no 
distinction, neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost; into the unity where 
no man dwelleth. Then is it satisfied in the light, then it is one; then it 
is one in itself—as this ground is a simple stillness, in itself immovable, and 
yet by this immovability are all things moved“ (quoted in Hunt's Essay 
on Pantheism, p. 180), 
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undergoes changes or modifications of form. The modifica- 
tion which reveals objects (visaya) is called the vrtti.' The 
vrttis or modes of the internal organ are of four different 
kinds: indetermination (sarnSaya) ; determination (niscaya) ; 
self-consciousness (garva) ; and remembrance (smarana). The 
one internal organ (antahkarana) is called mind (manas) when 
it has the mode of indetermination ; buddhi, or understanding, 
when it has the mode of determination ; self-sense (aharnk&ra) 
when it has the mode of self-consciousness; and attention 
(citta) when it has the mode of concentration and remem- 
brance.? The cause of cognition is not the ultimate con- 
sciousness alone, but this consciousness as qualified by the 
internal organ. This internal organ differs with each indi- 
vidual, and so the cognition by one man does not mean 
cognition by all. As the internal organ is a limited entity, 
it cannot apply itself to all things in the world. It functions 
within varying limits, which are defined by the past conduct 
of the individual to whom it belongs.3 


* It has other modifications in experiencing emotions, etc., which are 
not called vrttis. 

* The object of buddhi has but three moments in which it is born, exists 
and dies, while citta endures. The function of citta is important from the 

int of view of worship, where contemplation and concentration are essential. 
draws a distinction between manas, which has doubt for its function, 
and buddbi, which has determination for its province (ii. 3. 32). Manas 
includes sarhkalpa or conation, vikalpa or negation of conation, sense- 
perception, memory, desires and emotions. Buddhi is the higher power 
responsible for conception, judgment, reasoning and _ self-consciousness, 
The Sarhkhya, as we saw, admitted aharhk4ra in addition to buddhi, though 
it merged citta in buddhi. The Paribhdsd gives all the four, Other Vedanta 
works, as Veddntasdra and Vedantasiddhaintasdrasamgraha, reconcile these 
divisions by identifying manas with citta and buddhi with aharhkara, 
Later Advaita does not distinguish mental states so much into feeling, 
knowledge and will, as into conceptual and perceptual levels of mind's 
activity with regard to all its modes of consciousness, affective, cognitive 
and volitional. 

3 The jiva cannot illumine objects by its own essential nature of intelli- 
gence without the aid of the modes of antabkarana, as I4vara does, since the 
jiva has avidy4 as its limiting condition, while the absolute consciousness 
is identical] with all things as their material cause and so illumines them only 
in relation toitself. By the very constitution of the jiva, it is not in relation 
with the external objects, but only with the internal organ. See Siddhdntalesa, 
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presupposes the modification of the ultimate consciousness 
into (1) a subject who knows (pramatrcaitanya), the cognising 
consciousness which is determined by the internal organ ; 
(2) the process of knowledge (pramanacaitanya), the cognitive 
consciousness determined by the vrtti, or the modification of 
the internal organ; and (3) the object known (visaya- 
caitanya), the consciousness determined by the object cognised. 
The ultimate consciousness is one only (ekam eva), pervading 
all things (sarvavy4pi), enlightening all, the internal organ, 
its modification and the object.: The arguments for the 
existence of antahkarana (internal organ),? besides the senses, 
are already familiar to us.3 The internal organ is so called 
because it is the seat of the functions of the sense as distinct 
from their outer organs. It receives and arranges what is 
conveyed to it through the senses. It is not itself regarded 
as a sense, since, if it were a sense, it could not have a direct 
perception of itself or its modifications. It is said to consist 
of parts and to be of medium size, neither atomic nor infinite 
in magnitude. It has transparency, by which it reflects 
objects, even as the mirror has the lustre to reflect our faces. 
The power to reflect objects, #.¢. to become conscious of them, 
is not innate in the internal organ, but is acquired by it from 
its relation tothe Atman. Though the internal organ is said to 
shed its lustre on the objects and reflect them, it is still the 
Atman that reflects in it.« Atman is the illuminator, and by 
means of it the internal organ perceives.s The internal organ 

' Cp. Paficadasi, vii. o1. 

» Vacaspati regards manas as a sense. 

3 Between the Atman and the organs of sense a connecting-link is 
necessary. If we do not admit the internal organ, there would result either 
perpetual perception or | Paige non-perception, the former when there 
is the conjunction of the Atman, the sense (indriya), and the object (vigaya), 
the three constituting the instruments of perception. If, on the conjunction 
of these three causes, the effect did not follow, there would take place 
perpetual non-perception. But neither is the fact. We have therefore to 
acknowledge the existence of an internal organ on whose attention (avadh&na) 
and non-attention (anavadhana) perception and non-perception take place 
(S.B., ii. 3. 32). 

«See Mantsapaftcaham. Sathkara here follows the Sithkhya view that 
buddhi, manas, etc., are in themselves unintelligent, though they derive 
the power of intelligence from their proximity to puruga. In the Advaita, 
the Atman, which is mere self-luminousness, takes the place of puruga. 

$ Upadesasahasrt, xviii. 33-54. See S.B. on Tait, Up, ii 1; Varitika 
on Tait. Up., ii. 1. 
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XV 


PERCEPTION 


Sarhkara refers to three sources of knowledge : perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony.* Later writers add com- 
parison, implication and negation.2 Memory (smrti) is not 
included under right knowledge, since novelty is said to be 
a feature of all knowledge.3 


Since Sathkara does not discuss the psychology of perception and 
inference, we are not able to state his views. We have to be content 
with the account in the Veddntaparibhdsd which is evidently unsatis- 
factory. According to it, perception is the direct consciousness of 
objects obtained generally through the exercise of the senses. In 
sense-perception there is actual contact between the percipient and 
the object of perception. When the eye is fixed on a jar, the internal 
organ is supposed to go out towards it, illuminate it by its own light, 
assume its shape and cognise it. This inner activity is assumed to 
account for the transformation of the physical vibrations into mental 
states. If we simply stare at the blue sky, we do not perceive anything. 
The internal organ functions like light, its vrtti moves outwards in 
the form of an elongated ray of light. This vrtti, like the ray of light, 
extends only up to a certain distance. This accounts for the non- 
perception of remote objects. The vrtti identifies itself with the 
object, and its identification might spread over the whole surrounding 
scene. What we perceive depends on the nature of the mode. If 
the mode takes the form ot the weight of the object, we perceive 
weight ; if of colour, we perceive colour. In inferring fire from smoke, 
the vrtti does not move up to the fire for the simple reason that fire 
is not in contact with the organ of vision which is in contact with 


* Suresvara, in his Natsharmyasiddhi, draws a distinction between scrip- 
tural means of knowledge (4gamika pram&gas) and worldly (laukika). See 
also Sahhsepasdriraka, ii. 21. 

* See Veddntaparibhasa. 

3 Anadhigatabadhitarthavisayajfidnatvam pramatvam (ibdsd., i). This 
definition applies also to the persistent cognition of the same object (dhara- 
vahikabuddhi), since it changes from moment to moment. 

4 Six different kinds of contact are admitted, viz. sarhyoga, or conjunction 
of the object jar and the sense-organ eye; sathyuktatdddtmya, or contact 
with the jarness of the jar; sarhyukt&bhinnatdddtmya, or contact with 
the colouredness of the colour of the jar; tiditmya, or contact with the 
sound, which is a property of &k&éa, not distinct from it; tiddtmydvada- 
bhinna, or contact with the soundness of the sound; and visesyavisegana- 
bh4va, or the relation of the qualified and the qualification. See Vedinta 
paribhdsd and Sikhdmagi. 
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position “‘ I see the sweet sandal-wood " is perceptual as regards the 
sandal-wood and non-perceptual with regard to the sweet smell which 
is not an object for sight. Perception is therefore defined as “ the 
identity between the ultimate consciousness particularised by an object 
which exists in the present time and is fit to be perceived by the senses 
and the ultimate consciousness particularised by the mode (vptti) 
which has taken the form of the object.” # 

The distinction between determinate (savikalpaka) and indeter- 
minate (nirvikalpaka) perception is admitted. In determinate per- 
ception we have the distinction between the thing determined, the 
jar, and the deterinining attribute, jarness.* In indeterminate per- 
ception all determining attributes are left out of view. No distinction 
exists between S and P as in the propositions, “ that art thou,”’ “ this 
is that Devadatta.”” In “ that art thou,” since the cogniser is the 
object, there is no difference between the consciousness of the cogniser 
and the consciousness of the mode in the form of the cogniser.s We 
grasp the meaning of the proposition without apprehending the relation 
between its different parts. 

Another distinction is made on the basis of the cogniser, whether 
it ig jfvasiksi or Iévarasiksi. While the jiva is the ultimate con- 
sciousness particularised by the internal organ, the jivasdksi is that 
same consciousness conditioned or limited by the internal organ. 
The internal organ enters into the constitution of the jiva while it 
remains outside screening the jivasiksi. In the former case, it is an 
attribute (visegana), in the latter case a limitation (upadhi).« With 
regard to Iévara and Isvarasiksi, mAy4 takes the place of the internal 
organ. While the ultimate consciousness particularised by miay4 is 
the Ivara, the same consciousness conditioned by may& is Iévara- 
saksi. Isvara as a personal centre has the same relation to the world 
as the jiva to the organism. 

The psychology of erroneous perception, such as mistaking a piece 
of shell for silver, is also studied. When there is the contact of the 
eye affected by some disorder, such as cataract or the like, with the 


* “ Tattadindriyayogyavartam4inavisay4vacchinnacaitanyabhinnatvam, 
tattadikdravyttyavacchinnajfidnasya tattad athée pratyakgatvam.”” Sce also 
Vivarapaprameyasamgraha, i. 1. 

* Ghataghatatvayor vaisistyam. 

3 It is said that in indeterminate perception mere being exclusive of 
all predicates is apprehended. It is the summum genus, ‘‘ mahisiminyam 
anye tu sattaém’’ (Nydyamafijari, p. 98). Jayanta criticises this view on 
the ground that if indeterminate perception gives us only “‘ being,” then 
particular features cannot be perceived in determinate perception. Besides, 
the existence of an object cannot be perceived apart from its different 
egg Na ca bhedath vind satt4 grahitum api Sakyate (Nydyamafjari, 
p. 98). 

« An attribute is an invariable distinguishing feature, as blueness in a lotus. 
A limitation is a separable, distinguishable feature, as the red flower standing 
in the vicinity of a crystal which seems to be red owing to its presence. 
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smoke. In the case of the perception of the jar, the consciousness 
determined by the jar is found to be unified with that determined by 
the vrtti of the internal organ falling on that jar, even as the space 
(akasa) enclosed within a vessel in the room is unified with that 
enclosed within the room itself. The two limiting conditions of 
ultimate consciousness, the modification and the object, do not pro- 
duce a difference, since they are in the same spot. This unification 
makes the cognition of the jar perceptual in character, and marks 
off perception from inference. The implication is that in perception 
the given element and its interpretation are welded together in a 
unity, while the given and the inferred elements are kept distinct in 
the act of inference. In inference the mind only thinks the object but 
does not go out to meet it. Perception is distinct from memory, since 
only past events are recollected. A further qualification is mentioned, 
that the object and the mental mode must belong to the present time. 
Different kinds of perception are admitted. Perceptions caused by 
the exercise of the senses (indriyajanyam) are distinguished from 
those which are not caused by sense-activity (indriyajanyam). Inner 
perceptions of desire, etc., are of the latter type. The defining feature 
of perception is not the mediation of a sense-organ, but the identity 
between the consciousness particularised by the object and that 
belonging to the pram4na.} When we perceive pleasure and such like 
inner states, the two limiting conditions of the pleasure and the mental 
mode of pleasure are necessarily situated in the same place. It is, 
however, admitted that dharma and adharma (virtue and vice), though 
they are attributes of the internal organ, are not objects of perception. 
No better explanation is given than that they are not fit objects of 
perception. Fitness is an essential requirement. Experience is our 
only guide on the question of what objects are ft and what not. From » 
verbal communication perceptual cognition may result when the object 
perceived is in contact with the mental mode, as in the assertion 
“thou art the tenth.”’s The knowledge conveyed through the pro- 


* While the senses of smell, taste and touch produce a knowledge of 
their respective qualities without moving beyond their quarters, those of 
sight and hearing move towards their objects. The wave theory of sound 
is not supported. 

* Vartamdnatvam, 

3’ Pramdnacaitanyasya vigayavacchinnacaitanyabheda iti. 

* Yogyatva. When the internal organ and its attributes are said to be 
objects of perception by the witnessing consciousness (siksin), even then 
the cognising subject (pram&tr) is associated with the vftti or the mode, 
in the form of the internal organ and its attributes. Cognition by the 
witness-self does not mean cognisability without a mode, but only the 
absence of sense-mediation or inference, and such other means of knowledge. 
When the mode of the internal organ is cognised, the cogniser need not be 
associated with a second vrtti or mode, and so on ad infinifum, since the 
Girst vrtti becomes its own object. Vyttebh svavigayatvabhyupagamena. 

$ See Paftcadasi, vii. 23 ff. 
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presented object, there arises a modification of the internal organ in 
the form of this object and its glitter. The illusory silver is presented 
to the cogniser through the force of avidy&' aided by the residual 
traces of the past cognition of the silver, which are revived by the 
perception of the quality of brightness common to the shell and the 
silver, Silver as a modification of avidy4 resides in the consciousness 
particularised by the object (idam). The substratum of the illusory silver 
is not the ultimate consciousness in itself, but the same particularised by 
the object. In the case of illusory perception, we have two modes, 
one of thisness (idam) and the other of apparent silver. The former 
is correct presentation and the latter has memory for one of its causes. 
The ‘‘silver’’ is supposed to be out there for the time being as 
$Suktyavidyaparindma. The same consciousness unifies the two 
modes, one true and the other false, and so error arises. Even an 
illusory object is not simply nothing at all, else there were no illusion. 
When we call an object illusory we admit that it is something, but call 
it illusory since it has not the status in the world that it claims to have. 
Though even real silver is not absolutely real according to Sathkara’s 
metaphysics, there is a difference between the empirically real silver 
and apparent silver, The perception of apparent silver is purely 
personal, This apparent silver is cognised by the witness self alone,3 
and, like pleasure and pain, closed to other selves.« 

According to the Advaita, recognition (pratyabhijfia) is a perceptual 
process modified by the residua of past experiences. The Advaita lays 
stress not only on the identity of the object but on the identity of the 
self recognising. 

Sarhkara distinguishes the empirical world, which is logically estab- 
lished, from dreams and illusions.s The tests of logical reality are 


' The author of Nydydmrta asks whether the avidy4 operative when 
we mistake a rope for a snake is also without beginning. Our particular 
errors are concrete expressions of the primary avidy&. Cp. the distinction 
between mila or primary, and tila or secondary forms of avidy4. 

* On this view the production of silver in the place of the shell is as real 
as the production of anything in the world, for every effect subsists in the 
substratum of that avidyd out of which it is produced. The Naiyayikas 
hold that there is no need to posit the production of an apparent silver. 
Silver perceived elsewhere is the object of the erroneous apprehension, and 
illusion is a case of erroneous judgment. The Advaitin replies that the 
object of apprehension, though illusory, is immediately present, and therefore 
a piece of silver perceived elsewhere at a different time cannot be the object 
of the present perception. To get over the difficulty, the Naiydyika says that 
there is no direct sense-contact with the object, but only mediated non- 
sensuous contact (pratydsatti), But if we admit it, then even inference would 
cease to be an independent pramdna. The objection that if the illusory 
silver is superimposed on the self, like pleasure and pain, then we must say 
“I am silver,’ even as we say “I am happy or miserable,” is set aside on 
the ground that “I ‘’ and “ silver ’’ cannot be felt together. 

3 Kevalasaksivedya. ¢ Sukhddivad ananyavedya. 

Ss $.B., ili. 2. 1, 3. 
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the fulfilment of the conditions of place, time, cause, and non-contra- 
diction. The objects of dream do not conform to these tests. 

The dream world, if it has any claim to reality, must hang together, 
even if it hangs on nothing; but the dream experiences are contra- 
dicted not only by waking ones but also in the same dream. 
allows that dream states which have a prophetic significance are 
existent, though their objects are unreal. So the dream world is not 
real in the same sense as the waking one.’ Illusorily surmised objects 
seen in a dream continue until an intuition of the reality underlying 
it arises. The objection is put forward that the dream objects must 
persist in the waking condition, since an intuition of ultimate con- 
sciousness which is the only reality does not arise in waking experience. 
The Advaitin draws a distinction between sublation (b&dha) and 
cessation (nivytti). In the former the effect is destroyed together with 
its materia] cause ; in the latter the cause persists, though the effect 
is nullified. Only an intuition of reality is capable of destroying 
avidya4, which is the material cause of the world of appearance. 
Cessation happens whenever a new mental mode arises or some original 
defect disappears. Dream objects disappear on waking, not because 
there is an intuition of reality, but because other modes arise and the 
defects of sleep disappear. The knowledge of the shell removes the 
illusion of silver. Dream consciousness is a form of memory, and 
therefore essentially different from perceptual states.3 


The theory of perception adopted by the Advaita Vedanta 
is rather crude on the scientific side, though its metaphysical 


* DesakAlanimittasampattir abadhas ca. 

* ParamGrthikas tu ndyath sathdhydsrayah sargo viyadddisargavad 
(S.B., iii. 2. 4). 

3 S.B., ii. 2. 29. It is held by later commentators that Sarhkara here 
refers to the view of another school (S.B., i. 1. 9). See also iii. 2. 1-10. 
Sathkara believes that even dreams excite joy and fear in accordance with 
one’s past good and evil (S.B., ii. 3. 18). Regarding the basis of dream 
experience, it is sometimes said that the pure universal consciousness 
(anavacchinnacaitanya) is the basis of dreams, but on this view dreams 
must occur even outside the consciousness associated with the ego, which 
cannot be admitted. The witnessing soul can illumine only those phenomena 
with which it coexists. ‘\f, on the other hand, the basis of dreams is the 
consciousness limited by the ego (aharhkdrddyavacchinnacaitanya), then 
the dreamer should perceive dreams as one with him or residing in him. 
The proposed substratum and the dream perception should be in identical 
relation (tadatmyasarhbandha), or the relation of location and thing located 
(Adh4radheyasambandha), Then the dream perception should take the 
form “I am an elephant” or “I am possessed of an elephant, whereas 
the dreamer perceives that he sces an elephant on a mountain, and that it 
3 different from him or belonging to someone else. Yet unless the latter 
view is accepted, the variety of dreams cannot be accounted for, since the 
universal consciousness is common to al] egos, and, if it were the basis of 
dreams, then the dreams of all egos should be the same. 
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insight is valuable. The whole question of the internal organ 
and its modifications which take the form of ine objects is 
dealt with in a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the 
place and significance of images which, together with sense- 
presentations, constitute the percept. Primitive consciousness 
is not a duality but one mass of sentiency, and all knowledge 
grows by dissociation within it. The merit of this theory of 
perception, as of the Sarmkhya, is its open admission of the 
impossibility of reducing consciousness to a mere material 
change. Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, 
and not explained in terms of non-conscious factors, When 
the Advaita says that the immediately perceived object has 
no existence distinct from that of the knower, it only means 
that the substratum which maintains the object is not different 
from that of the subject. Since all perceived objects must 
have an individuality, eternal consciousness and mere negation 
are not objects of perception. 


XVI 


INFERENCE 


Inference is produced by a knowledge of invariable concomitance 
(vyaptijfidna) which is its instrumental cause. ‘‘ When there is the 
ae that the minor term possesses the attribute as in the 
proposition ‘ the hill is smoky,’ and also an awakening of the mental 
impression due to previous presentative knowledge in the form ‘ smoke 
is invariably accompanied by fire,’ there results the inference ‘ the 
hill is on fire.’"’ A vydpti is defined as the community of reference 
existing between the middle term (hetu) and the major (sadbya), which 
resides in all the substrata of the middle term, t.e. the minor term, 
It is reached through the observation of the concomitance of the 
major and the middle and non-observation of non-concomitance.’ 
Positive instances lead to the generalisation which is confirmed by 
the negative evidence. According to the Advaita, inference, strictly 
speaking, follows only from the knowledge of a concomitance expressed 
in a universal affirmative proposition as “ where there is smoke, there 
is fire.” Knowledge of a concomitance expressed in a universal 
negative, as in ‘‘ where there is no fire, there is no smoke,” leads to 


' PramAtrsattatiriktasattakatvadbhavah. 
* Vedantaparibhasé, ii. S& ca vyabhicdrajfiine sati sabacira daréanena 


grhyate. 
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arthdpatti, or argument by implication. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a mere negative, and all determinate things have an 
element of negativity in them. Exclusively affirmative relations 
(kevalinvayi), where the middle and the major are invariably found 
together in every minor term, and never absent as in the proposition 
“this is nameable because it is knowable,”’ are not allowed as major 
premises, since in regard to them dissimilar instances (vipaksa) are 
non-existent. Besides, since every attribute is the counter-entity of 
its own negation, and all negations reside in the ultimate reality of 
Brahman, which is destitute of attributes, there can be no such 
attribute as the merely affirmative with regard to Brahman. Since 
Brahman is the constant ground of all differences, the negation of all 
things is existent. Barbara represents the true syllogistic form. The 
Advaitin admits the distinction between inference for one’s own sake 
(svartha) and inference for the sake of others (parartha). The latter 
has three members, which may be either proposition, reason and 
example, or example, application and conclusion. 


XVII 


SCRIPTURAL TESTIMONY 


Agama or scriptural testimony, is accepted by the Advaitin 
as an independent source of knowledge. A sentence is valid 
if the relation implied by its meaning is not falsified by any 
other means of knowledge.* 


Samkara criticises the sphota theory of words, and agrees with 
Upavarsa that the letters only are the word. These letters do not 
pass away, “since they are recognised as the same letters each time 
they are produced anew.” 2 Words denote the class (jati or Akrti) 
and not the individuals (vyakti), which are infinite in number. Since 
it is only the individuals that have origin and destruction and not the 
classes, the relation between the words and the classes denoted by 
them is said to be relatively eternal. The meaning of a word is twofold, 
direct (Sakya) and implied (laksya). The universals are admitted by 


t Yasya vikyasya t&tparyavisayIbhOtasathsargo mdAndntarepa na bi- 
dhyate tad vakyam pram4ipam. 

* “ The letters of which a word consists, assisted by a certain order and 
number, have through traditional use entered into a connection with a definite 
sense. At the time when they are employed they present themselves as 
such to the understanding, which, after having apprehended the several 
letters in succession, finally comprehends the entire aggregate, and they 
thus unerringly intimate to the understanding their definite sense’ (S.B., 


i. 3. 28). 
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Sarhkara, and are said to be unborn while the individuals are.1 The 
universals live below and behind what is seen and felt. They are the 
originals in heaven of things on earth. They represent the norms 
according to which God has been moulding the universe, 


The Veda is eternal wisdom, and contains the timeless rules 
of all created existence. The Vedas are of superhuman 
origin (apauruseya) and express the mind of God.? While 
the significance of the Vedas (vedartha) is eternal, the texts 
themselves are not so, since they are re-uttered by ISvara 
in each world-age. The Advaitin admits that the Vedas are 
collections of letters, words and sentences, and begin to exist 
at the creation and cease to exist at the universal dissolution 
of things, even as 4kaSa and other elements rise and fall out. 
“In spite of the constantly repeated interruption of the 
course of the world, a necessary determination (niyatatvam) 
exists in the beginningless sarnsira.’’3 The Vedas are said 
to embody the ideal form of the universe, and since the latter 
is constant, the Vedas are said to be eternal. Since the 
successive worlds have their constant form (niyatakrti), the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is not impaired at any successive 
world-epoch.4 The archetypal forms are not eternal in the 
sense in which the ultimate reality is eternal, since they are 


* Later Advaitins do not admit the existence of universals, since they 
are neither perceived nor inferred. The perception of the same form in 
different individuals is not a proof of the existence of the universals (na 
tavat gau gaur ity abhinndk&ragrahi pratyakgamh jatau pramaigam). To 
apprehend the cow in different instances is not indicative of the existence 
of the universal “ cow,” since the apprehension of the moon in different 
vessels in which it is reflected does not mean the reality of a universal 
moon. To say that we apprehend the same nature of ‘ cow” in all indi- 
vidual cows is not true. Even if it be true, it only means that there are 
common qualities, and not universals in the realist sense. We do not 
perceive an individual cow as possessing the universal essence. We perceive 
the same configuration or arrangement of parts, which is not the same as 
universal essence. See Tattvapradipikd, p. 303. The Buddhist arguments 
against the reality of universals are repeated in Cifsuhht. 

. *S.B., i 1. 3. Cp. Plato: ‘ God's mind is the rational order of the 
universe "’ (713, E, Jowett’s version). 

5 D.S.V., p. 70. 

4 “ The great being which, according to scripture (Brh., fi. 4. 10), brought 
forth unwearying in sport, like the outbreathing of a man, the Rg-Veda and 
the rest, as a mine of all knowledge, which is the basis of the 
gods, animals, ee ee 
an unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence ” (S.B., i. 1. 
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all the products of avidya. The origination of the world 
from the word (Sabda) does not mean that the word constitutes 
the material cause of the world as Brahman does. Sarnkara 
says: ‘While there exist the everlasting words, whose 
essence is the power of denotation in connection with their 
eternal significations (i.e. the forms denoted), the creation of 
such individual things as are capable of having those words 
applied to them is called the origination from those words.” ! 
Igvara, who is eternally free in intelligence and volition, 
remembers these and manifests them in every cycle. Creation 
is the actualisation of the same words, or the objective reason, 
which is timeless. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
defended on grounds other than those urged by the Nyaya 
and the Mim4rhsa thinkers. The Vedas are eternal and self- 
luminous, since they reveal the character of God, whose ideas 
they embody. Their validity is self-evident and direct, even 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form.? 

Smrti or tradition, has not absolute validity. It is to be 
accepted when its teaching conforms to $ruti,3 which gives us 
knowledge which is not open to the senses or thought.4 Even 
Sruti cannot supersede science on the question of matter and 
its properties.’ It is, however, the sole authority on questions 
of virtue and vice (dharma-adharma). Regarding the nature 
of reality, inference and intuition may also be employed.® 


XVIII 


REFUTATION OF SUBJECTIVISM 


The relatively enduring framework of the external world 
is not expunged from Sarmkara’s picture of reality. He does 
not believe that the perception of a chair or a table is the 
perception of a mental state, for that would be to fly in the 
face of all evidence and dissolve the material universe into 


* S.B., i. 3. 28. 
* Vedasya by aaa svarthe prémdpyath raver iva rdpavisaye. 
3 S.B., ii, 3 ¢ S.B.G., iii. 66, 


185i. 4; 23% ¢ $.B., i. 8, 
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an unsubstantial dream. ‘We are compelled to admit 
objects outside our knowledge (upalabdhi). For no one 
knows the column or a wall as a mere form of knowledge, 
but everyone knows the column and the wall as objects of 
knowledge. And that everyone knows this is shown by the 
fact that those who deny outward objects bear witness to 
this when they say the form perceived internally seems as if 
it were outside.” ‘‘ Knowledge and object are different.” 
The variety of knowledge is determined by the variety of 
objects. We perceive objects, we do not merely contemplate 
apparitions. The mental activity of perception is not the 
explanation of the object, but the nature of the object is the 
cause of the mental activity. Mere presence to an individual 
consciousness is not the esse of a thing. Even when we 
perceive pain, it is not a mere mental affection. It is as 
objective and existent as any object of consciousness, We 
perceive things as they are, and they are what they appear 
to be. Even metaphysically, as we shall see, Sarnkara is 
obliged to posit an object, for consciousness is mere knowing 
or awareness. It has no content, no states. It is a pure, 
featureless transparency. The colour, the richness, the move- 
ment and the tumult are all on the object side. We dis- 
tinguish between sensing, perceiving, remembering, imagining, 
reficcting, judging, reasoning, believing, because the objects 
of consciousness are different. Pure consciousness neither 
gives nor receives. Even in erroneous perception there is 
some object. That is why for Sarmkara, as for Bradley, 
there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors." 
Only, while true ideas answer to our needs and fit into our 
conception of reality as a systematic whole, erroneous ideas 
refuse to do so. The world, seen, felt, tasted and touched, is 
as real as the being of the man who sees, feels, tastes and 
touches.2 The mind with its categories, on the one side, 


: “ Subject to a further explanation, all truth and all error on my view 
may be called relative, and the difference between them in the end is one 
of degree " (Truth and Reality, p. 252). For Sathkara’s criticism of Buddhist 
subjectivism, see 1.P., pp. 632-634. 

* Commenting on the Praina Upanisad, Sathkara says: “It cannot be 
said that there exists an object, but it cannot be known. It is like saying 
that a visible object is seen, but there is noeye, Where there is no know- 
ledge, there is no knowable "’ (vi. 2). 
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and the world which it construes through them, on the other, 
hang together. The essential correlativity of subject and 
object, which is the central truth of all idealism, is accepted 
by Sarhkara, who sets aside both mentalism and realism as 
inadequate to the facts of experience. Not only does Sarnkara 
distinguish his position from that of subjective idealism, but 
he also emphasises the distinction between the states of 
waking and dream, While dream experiences conflict with 
those of waking life, the latter are not sublated in any other 
state (of empiricality).* 

While Sarnkara repudiates the view that the things of the 
world are phantoms of our creation, he upholds a metaphysical 
idealism in the sense that even the objects of knowledge are 
phases of spirit (visayacaitanya). The contents of knowledge 
are ultimately irreducible to matter or motion or energy or 
mind-stuff, for these themselves are concepts of thought. 
Objects have no existence for themselves, and if they are not 
the contents of my or your consciousness, they are the contents 
of the divine consciousness. To the divine consciousness 
world-systems are present, full of contents and selves that 
are aware of their contents. The continuous divine percipient 
accounts for the permanent world-order. He is superior to 
the finite selves and objects in his infinity of content and 
complete presence to himself. He is the universa) spirit 
who creates and is aware of the contents of the universe. 
As we deal with our private contents, so does God deal with 
the world-systems. This larger world and the divine con- 
sciousness for which it is are both contracted into subordinate 
centres which are only partially free. All contents are sus- 
tained by the divine consciousness, and were the latter known 
intensely enough it would be a veritable sea of consciousness. 
When the individual awakes to life, breaks down the con- 
tracting upadhis which limit his vision, he will realise that 
the whole world is filled with Atman inside and out, even as 
the water of the sea is filled with salt. Strictly speaking, all 


' Naivath jagaritopalabdharh vastu stambh4dikarh kasy&thcid api 
avasthiyim badhyate (S.B., ii. 2. 29). 

* Even Berkeley, who is generally charged with subjectivism, postulates 
a God who perceives the system of the universe, thus offering a home for 
all those ideas which have no place in the minds of individual thinkers. 
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contents of the universe are spiritual in their character.’ 
Atman thus is the final fact transcending both the sub- 
ject apprehending and the object apprehended, the ultimate 
reality outside of which there is nothing existent. When 
once we have the subject-object opposition, the Atman 
appears as the supreme subject for whom all that exists 
is the object, and we all are subordinate subjects with 
portions of the object-world belonging to us. It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Sarhnkara’s theory that Atman is all to 
say that the physical facts and mental forms stare us in the 
face. He does not deny it. An ultimate metaphysical 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to empirical facts. 

Samkara’s theory of truth is, strictly speaking, a radical 
realism. Logical truth is independent of psychological pro- 
cesses, Against the Mimarmsakas, Sarnkara argues that, while 
the pursuit of the ideal of truth or the process of psychological 
valuation may depend on the free choice of the individual,? 
the object of valuation is independent of all these.3 We may 
or may not engage in the activity of seeking the true. This 
choice rests with us; but if we do take up the enterprise, the 
nature of truth will have only to be accepted by us.4 Know- 
ledge is never created or produced, but is always manifested 
or revealed. While the manifestation may be a temporal 
process, what is manifested is out of time. Knowledge has 
no history, while our mental life has one. Perception and 
inference serve as vehicles for the revelation of knowledge 
under the limitations of empirical life. 


XIX 


THE CRITERION OF TRUTH 


According to the Advaita, a mental mode (vrtti) must 
have an object (vigsaya). The latter may be either the mode 
itself or something else. It may apprehend an external 
object when it is modified in the form of the latter or appre- 

' S.B. on Tait. Up., ii. 1. *» Purusacittavyaparadbin4, S.B.,i.2. 4, 
’ io 7 een purugabuddhyapekgam. . 
‘am, 1. 2.4 
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hend itself: There is no such thing as a cognition of cognition, 
since all cognitions are self-luminous. There is no intervening 
mental mode between a cognitive process and the cognition 
of this latter. There is direct and immediate consciousness 
of a cognition. In the apprehension of a mental mode there 
is a direct intellectual intuition. Cognitions are said to be 
self-luminous (svaprakisa) in the sense that they are objects 
of their own apprehension.3; Knowledge is known to be valid 
directly, #.e. by the same instrument by which it is known as 
knowledge. All knowledge is true knowledge. 

We cannot think what is not true. If we can, then truth 
will be unattainable, for any standard of truth we can adopt 
will be unable to supply the intrinsic deficiency of thought 
itself, since the apprehension of the standard will itself be an 
act of thought and thus suffer from the natural uncertainty 
of thought. Therefore we must grant that there is no thought 
which is not a true thought, and error is only privation due to 
the passions and interests of men which cloud the intellect. 
Even the acceptance of Sruti does not compromise the indi- 
vidual and intrinsic character of truth, for Sruti refers only 
to a kind of experience (anubhava) which may be accepted 
as provisionally true. 

While thus all knowledge bears immediate witness to its 
own validity, this self-evident character is hidden by our 
psychological prejudices, and to know that empirical know- 
ledge is free from flaws, empirical tests like correspondence, 
practical efficiency and coherence are also employed. “ The 
question of the reality of a thing does not depend on human 
notions. It depends on the thing itself. To say of a post 
that it is either a post or a man or something else is not to 
give its truth. That it is a post is alone the truth, since it 
answers to the nature of the thin3.” The test of truth 


* Svavisayavrtti. * Kevalasiksivedyatva. 

3 The Bhatta theory that a cognition which is itself unperceived can 
apprehend an object is declared to be defective. Nor can a cognition be the 
object of another cognition, since cognitions are not of the nature of uncon- 
scious objects. This is also the view of Prabhdkara. Some Buddhists 
hold that a cognition cognises itself and manifests itself. The Advaita 
contends that a cognition is not apprehended or manifested by another. 
If @ cognition can make itself an object of cognition, then it can as well be 
the object of another cognition. 


